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BOOK    I 
CHAPTER    I 

A   WEDDING    AT   VEFOUR*S 

"  MADAME  CHEBE  !  " 

"My  boy " 

"I  amliappy." 

It  was  at  least  the  twentieth  time  during  the 
day  that  the  worthy  Risler  said  he  was  happy, 
and  always  in  the  same  affectionate,  quiet  tone, 
in  the  same  low,  muffled,  deep  voice,  a  tone  of 
voice  which  is  mastered  by  emotion  and  dares 
not  speak  too  loud  for  fear  of  suddenly  breaking 
into  tears. 

At  that  moment,  nothing  in  the  world  would 
have  forced  tears  from  Risler — fancy  a  husband 
giving  way  like  that  in  the  middle  of  a  wedding 
dinner !  Yet  he  would  have  much  liked  to  cry. 
His  happiness  suffocated  him,  held  him  by  the 
throat,  prevented  him  from  speaking.  All  he 
could  do  was  to  mutter  now  and  again,  with  a 
slight  quivering  of  the  lips  :  "  I  am  happy — I 
am  happy." 

He  had  good  reason  to  be  so. 

Since   the    morning    the   poor   man    believed 
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himself  in  one  of  those  magnificent  dreams  from 
which  one  is  afraid  to  awaken  suddenly,  with 
eyes  dazed;  but  his  own  particular  dream  it 
seemed  impossible  should  end.  It  had  begun 
at  five  in  the  morning,  and  at  ten  in  the  evening, 
precisely  ten  by  Vefour's  timepiece,  it  was  still 
going  on. 

What  things  had  happened  that  day,  and  how 
the  smallest  details  remained  in  his  memory  ! 

He  saw  himself  at  dawn,  pacing  his  bachelor's 
chambers  in  a  joy  mingled  with  impatience, 
beard  already  trimmed,  fully  dressed  for  the 
ceremony,  two  pairs  of  white  gloves  in  his 
pockets.  .  .  .  Here  now  are  the  gala  carriages, 
and  the  first  one  down  there — that  with  white 
horses,  white  reins,  a  lining  of  yellow  damask — 
the  bride's  adornment  appearing  like  a  cloud. 
.  .  .  Then  the  entry  into  the  church,  two  and 
two,  with  the  little  white  cloud  always  in  front, 
floating,  light,  dazzling.  .  .  .  The  organ,  the 
beadle,  the  cure's  sermon,  the  tapers  lighting  up 
jewels,  spring  dresses.  .  .  .  And  that  thrust  of 
people  in  the  vestry,  the  little  white  cloud  lost, 
drowned,  surrounded,  kissed,  whilst  the  hus- 
band distributes  handshakes  to  all  the  big 
Parisian  business  men  come  there  to  do  him 
honour.  .  .  .  And  the  great  organ  finale,  which 
was  the  more  solemn  because  the  broad,  open 
door  of  the  church  allows  the  whole  street  to 
share  in  the  family  ceremony,  the  sounds  pass- 
ing the  porch  at  the  same  time  as  the  wedding 
procession,  the  exclamations  of  the  neighbour- 
hood— a  polisher  in  her  big  leather  apron  saying 
out  loud:  "The  bridegroom  is  not  handsome, 
but  the  bride  is  jolly  well  all  right" — that  is 
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what  makes  you  proud  when  you  are  the  bride- 
groom. 

Then  the  lunch  in  the  factory,  in  a  workroom 
adorned  with  hangings  and  flowers,  the  prome- 
nade in  the  Bois,  a  concession  made  to  the 
mother-in-law,  Mme.  Chebe,  who,  as  a  Parisian 
bourgeoise,  would  not  have  thought  'her  daughter 
was  married  without  going  round  the  lake  and 
visiting  the  cascade.  Then  the  return  for 
dinner,  whilst  the  lamps  were  being  lighted  on 
the  boulevard,  on  which  passers-by  turned  round 
to  look  at  the  wedding  procession  drawn  by  hired 
horses  to  Vefour's. 

Such  was  the  dream.  And  now,  dazed  with 
fatigue  and  content,  the  worthy  Risler  was 
vaguely  gazing  at  the  immense  table  with  eighty 
people  at  it,  smiling  faces  he  knew,  in  which 
he  seemed  to  see  his  whole  happiness  reflected. 
The  end  of  the  dinner  had  come. 

Oh  yes,  Risler  was  happy !  Except  his 
brother  Frantz,  all  those  he  loved  were  there. 
First  of  all,  opposite  him,  Sidonie,  yesterday 
little  Sidonie,  to-day  his  wife.  For  the  dinner, 
she  had  laid  aside  her  veil ;  she  had  come  out  of 
her  cloud.  At  the  moment  there  emerged  from 
the  white  silk  dress  a  pretty  face  of  a  more 
creamy,  softer  white. 

Next  to  Sidonie  and  Frantz,  the  person  Risler 
loved  best  in  the  world  was  Mme.  Georges 
Fromont,  whom  he  called  "Madame  Chorche," 
his  partner's  wife,  the  daughter  of  the  late 
Fromont,  his  old  employer  and  his  god.  He 
had  placed  her  near  him,  and  there  was  affection 
and  respect  in  his  way  of  speaking  to  her.  She 
was  quite  a  young  woman,  about  the  same  age 
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as  Sidonie,  but  of  a  more  refined,  quieter  beauty. 
She  talked  little,  feeling  out  of  place  in  the 
mixed  company,  striving,  however,  to  make 
herself  agreeable. 

On  Risler's  other  side  was  Mme.  Chebe,  the 
bride's  mother,  who  was  radiant  in  a  green  satin 
gown  shining  like  a  shield.  All  the  worthy 
woman's  thoughts  had  since  the  morning  been 
as  brilliant  as  her  dress  of  emblematic  hue. 
Every  second  she  was  saying  to  herself:  "My 
daughter  is  married  to  Fromont  junior  and 
Risler  senior  of  the  Rue  des  Vieilles-Haud- 
riettes  !  "  For  to  her  mind  it  was  not  merely 
Risler  senior  alone  her  daughter  was  marrying, 
it  was  the  whole  firm,  so  famous  in  Parisian 
trade ;  and  every  time  she  realised  this  glorious 
event,  Mme.  Chebe  held  herself  yet  more 
upright,  stretching  the  shield-like  silk  to  split- 
ting-point. 

What  a  contrast  was  the  attitude  of  M. 
Chebe,  sitting  a  few  chairs  away  !  Generally 
speaking,  the  same  causes  produce  quite  dif* 
ferent  effects  in  a  family.  This  little  man 
with  a  big,  bumpy,  polished,  Utopian  fore- 
head, empty  as  a  garden-roller,  looked  as  savage 
as  his  wife  looked  radiant.  It  made,  however, 
no  difference  in  his  appearance,  because  M. 
Chebe  was  furious  all  the  year  round.  But 
to-night  he  did  not  look  as  usual  piteous  and 
haggard,  nor  did  he  wear  that  big,  bulky  over- 
coat whose  pockets  were  swelled  out  by  bottles 
of  oil,  wine,  truffles,  vinegar,  according  to  his 
purchase.  His  splendid  new  black  coat  was  a 
pendant  to  the  green  dress,  but  unhappily  his 
thoughts  were  of  the  colour  of  his  coat — Why 
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hadn't  he  been  put  next  the  bride,  as  was  his 
right  ?  Why  had  his  place  been  given  to  Fro- 
mont  junior? — And  old  Gardinois,  the  Fro- 
monts'  grandfather,  what  was  he  doing  near 
Sidonie  ? — Ah  !  that's  it !  Everything  for  the 
Fromonts  and  nothing  for  the  Chebes. — And 
such  people  are  astonished  at  revolutions  ! 

Luckily,  the  angry  little  man  had  next  him, 
for  the  outpouring  of  his  bile,  his  friend  Delo- 
belle,  an  old  retired  actor,  who  listened  to  him 
with  the  calm,  majestic  expression  derived  from 
the  days  of  his  grandeur.  One  may  be  separated 
from  the  stage  for  fifteen  years  owing  to  the 
ill-will  of  managers,  but  one  may  vet  assume 
theatrical  poses  suitable  to  events.  That  night, 
therefore,  Delobelle  had  put  on  his  wedding 
attitude,  a  half-serious,  half-smiling,  expression, 
condescending,  but  at  the  same  time  affable  and 
solemn.  This  fantastic  Delobelle  looked  all  the 
more  like  a  man  playing  a  part,  because,  calcu- 
lating that  his  talent  would  be  called  upon  during 
the  evening,  he  had,  ever  since  he  was  at  table, 
been  passing  through  his  mind  the  finest  pieces 
in  his  repertory  :  which  lent  his  countenance  a 
vague,  factitious,  aloof  expression,  the  sham- 
attentive  look  of  an  actor  on  the  stage,  pretend- 
ing to  hear  what  is  said  to  him,  but  thinking 
the  whole  time  of  his  reply. 

A  singular  thing  was  that  the  bride  herself 
had  something  of  that  expression.  On  her 
young  and  pretty  face,  which  was  enlivened  but 
not  developed  by  happiness,  appeared  a  secret 
preoccupation  ;  and,  at  moments,  as  if  she  was 
speaking  to  herself,  the  ghost  of  a  smile  hovered 
at  the  corners  of  her  mouth.  It  was  with  that 
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little  smile  she  was  answering  grandfather  Gar- 
dinois's  rather  broad  jokes,  who  was  sitting  on 
her  right. 

"You,  Sidonie,  you're  always  the  same!" 
said  the  worthy  fellow,  laughing.  "When  I 
think  only  two  months  ago  she  was  talking  of 
entering  a  convent — we  know  all  about  those 
convents  for  young  girls  !— It's  what  they  say 
down  our  way :  '  St.  Joseph's  convent,  four 
sabots  under  the  bed  !  '  " 

And  everybody  at  table  laughed  heartily  at 
the  old  peasant's  rustic  jokes,  in  whose  case  a 
vast  fortune  held  the  place  in  life  of  heart, 
education,  kindness,  but  not  of  wit;  he  certainly 
was  wittier  than  all  those  bourgeois  put  together. 
Among  the  very  few  people  with  whom  he  had 
some  sympathy,  the  little  Chebe,  whom  he  had 
known  when  quite  a  small  girl,  particularly 
pleased  him ;  and  she  on  her  part,  being  too 
recently  rich  not  to  reverence  a  fortune,  spoke 
to  her  right-hand  neighbour  in  a  very  marked 
tone  of  respect  and  coquetry. 

To  her  left-hand  neighbour,  on  the  contrary, 
Georges  Fromont,  her  husband's  partner,  she 
was  exceedingly  reserved.  Their  conversation 
was  confined  to  small-talk,  and  there  was  even 
something  like  an  affectation  of  indifference. 
Suddenly  was  heard  that  slight  rustling  among 
the  guests  which  announces  the  leaving  of  the 
table,  a  noise  of  silk,  chairs,  the  last  words  of 
conversations,  the  finish  of  a  laugh ;  and  in  the 
half-silence  Mme.  Chebe,  become  communica- 
tive, said  very  loudly  to  a  country  cousin  who 
was  in  raptures  at  the  new  bride's  calm,  reserved 
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manner,  as  she  was  leaning  on  M.  Gardinois's 
arm  : 

"Just  look  at  the  child,  cousin — nobody  could 
ever  tell  what  she  was  thinking  about." 

Then  every  one  rose  and  went  into  the  big 
drawing-room.  Whilst  the  ball-guests  were 
arriving,  and  the  band  was  tuning  up,  •  the 
husband,  daunted  by  the  crowd,  had  fled  to  his 
friend  Planus — Sigismond  Planus,  thirty  years 
cashier  to  the  firm  of  Fromont — to  the  small 
gallery  decorated  with  flowers,  papered  with  a 
design  of  a  leafy  wood  which  makes  a  kind  of 
background  of  verdure  in  Ve*four's  gilded 
saloons.  There  at  least  they  were  alone,  they 
could  talk. 

"Sigismond,  old  fellow — I  am  happy." 

And  Sigismond  was  also  happy ;  but  Risler 
did  not  give  him  time  to  say  so.  Now  that  he 
was  no  longer  afraid  of  crying  before  the  com- 
pany, all  the  joy  of  his  heart  overflowed. 

"Think,  my  friend! — It's  so  amazing  that  a 
young  girl  like  that  should  have  wanted  me. 
After  all,  I'm  not  a  beauty.  Besides,  I'm  forty- 
two. — She's  such  a  darling  ! — She  might  have 
chosen  any  number  of  others,  younger,  better- 
built,  not  to  mention  poor  Frantz,  who  loved 
her  so  dearly. — No  !  she  wanted  her  old  Risler. 
— And  it  all  came  about  so  queerly. — For  a  long 
time  I  noticed  she  was  sad,  quite  altered.  I 
guessed  there  was  a  love  disappointment. — I  and 
the  mother  worry  our  heads  to  find  out  who  it 
is. — Then  one  morning  Mme.  Chebe  comes  into 
my  room,  and  cries  and  says  :  '  It's  you  she's  in 
love  with,  my  poor  friend  !  ' — It  was  me — it  was 
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me — hein?  Who'd  ever  have  thought  of  it? 
Fancy  having  two  such  strokes  of  luck  in  the 
same  year — to  be  made  a  partner  in  the  firm  of 
Fromont  and  to  marry  Sidonie — oh  !  " 

At  that  moment,  to  the  tune  of  a  slow  waltz, 
a  pair  of  dancers  whirled  into  the  small  saloon. 
They  were  the  bride  and  Risler's  partner, 
Georges  Fromont.  Both  equally  young,  both 
equally  elegant,  they  were  talking  low. 

"You  lie,"  said  Sidonie,  rather  pale,  always 
smiling  her  faint  smile. 

The  other,  paler  than  she,  replied:  "I  don't 
lie.  My  uncle  wanted  the  marriage.  He  was 
about  to  die — you  had  gone  away — I  didn't  dare 
to  say  no." 

Risler  admired  them  at  a  distance. 

"  How  pretty  she  is  !  how  well  they  dance  !  " 

But  on  perceiving  him  the  waltzers  separated, 
and  Sidonie  came  quickly  up  to  him  : 

"What!  you  there!  What  are  you  doing? 
They're  looking  for  you  everywhere.  Why 
aren't  you  down  there?" 

Whilst  speaking,  she  reties  his  tie  with  n 
pretty,  impatient  movement.  Risler  was  enrap- 
tured, and  he  winked  at  Sigismond,  too  happy 
to  feel  on  his  neck  the  touch  of  her  little,  gloved 
hand,  to  observe  her  slender  fingers  were 
trembling. 

"Take  my  arm,"  she  said,  and  they  went  back 
to  the  saloons  together.  Her  long,  white  dress 
make  the  black  coat  seem  still  more  clumsy, 
badly  cut,  awkwardly  worn;  but  a  coat  cannot 
be  re-made  like  a  cravat :  he  had  to  be  taken  as 
he  was. — Whilst  greeting,  as  they  passed,  all 
the  guests  eager  for  a  smile,  Sidonie  has  a 
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moment  of  pride,  of  gratified  vanity.  Unfor- 
tunately, it  did  not  last.  There  was  in  a  corner 
of  the  room  a  pretty  young  woman  whom 
nobody  invited  to  dance,  and  who  watched  the 
dances  with  a  calm  eye,  lit  up  by  all  the  joy  of 
first  motherhood.  On  observing  her  Risler  went 
straight  up  and  obliged  Sidonie  to  sit  by  her 
side.  Needless  to  say,  it  w7as  Mme.  "Chorche." 
To  what  other  woman  would  he  have  spoken 
with  that  respectful  affection  ?  In  what  other 
hand  could  he  have  put  little  Sidonie's  hand, 
saying:  "You'll  love  her  dearly,  won't  you? 
You're  so  kind — she  needs  so  much  your  advice, 
your  knowledge  of  society." 

"But,  my  dear  Risler,"  answers  Mme. 
Georges,  "Sidonie  and  I  are  old  friends — we 
have  every  reason  to  go  on  loving  each  other." 

And  her  quiet,  frank  eye  tried  in  vain  to  meet 
that  of  her  old  friend.  In  his  perfect  ignorance 
of  women  and  with  his  habit  of  treating  Sidonie 
like  a  child,  Risler  went  on  in  the  same  way  : 

"  Look  you,  dear,  make  her  your  model :  there 
are  not  two  persons  in  the  world  like  Mme. 
Chorche — she  has  all  her  poor  father's  heart— 
a  real  Fromont — 

Sidonie,  with  lowered  eyes,  bowed  without 
answering,  with  an  imperceptible  shiver  that  ran 
from  the  tip  of  her  satin  slipper  to  the  topmost 
orange-blossom  spray  on  her  head.  But  the 
worthy  Risler  saw  nothing.  The  emotion,  the 
ball,  the  music,  all  those  flowers,  all  those  lights 
— he  was  intoxicated,  he  was  mad.  He  believed 
the  whole  company  breathed  the  atmosphere  of 
incomparable  happiness  that  surrounded  him. 
He  did  not  notice  the  rivalries,  the  petty  hatreds, 
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He  did  not  see  Delobelle  leaning  on  the 
mantelpiece,  tired  of  his  eternal  pose,  one  hand 
in  his  waistcoat,  his  hat  on  his  hip,  whilst  the 
hours  were  fleeting  without  any  one  dreaming 
of  utilising  his  talents.  He  did  not  see  M. 
Chebe,  who  hid  away  gloomily  between  two 
doors,  more  furious  than  ever  against  the  Fro- 
monts. — Oh,  those  Fromonts  ! — What  a  posi- 
tion they  held  at  this  wedding  ! — There  they  all 
were,  with  their  wives,  children,  friends,  friends 
of  friends. — You  might  imagine  one  of  them  was 
being  married. — Who  talked  of  the  Rislers  and 
the  Chebes  ? — He,  the  father,  had  not  even  been 
introduced ! — And  what  redoubled  the  little 
man's  rage  was  Mme.  Chebe's  attitude,  smiling 
maternally  at  everybody. 

Anyhow,  there  were,  just  as  at  all  weddings, 
two  very  distinct  currents  that  met  without 
mingling.  One  of  them  soon  gave  place  to  the 
other.  The  Fromonts,  who  irritated  M.  Chebe 
so  much  and  formed  the  aristocracy  of  the  ball, 
the  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Syndic  of  the  advocates,  a  famous  chocolate- 
maker  and  deputy  in  the  Corps  Le"gislatif,  the 
old  millionaire,  Gardinois,  all  withdrew  a  little 
after  midnight.  After  them,  Georges  Fromont 
and  his  wife  went  away  in  their  brougham. 
There  was  only  the  Risler  and  Chebe  party  left, 
and  the  fete,  changing  character,  at  once  grew 
noisier. 

The  illustrious  Delobelle,  wearied  at  observ- 
ing he  was  asked  for  nothing,  had  resolved  to 
ask  something  of  himself,  and  began  in  a  voice 
sonorous  as  a  gong  the  monologue  in  Ruy 
Bias:  "Bon  appe"tit,  messieurs!" — whilst  the 
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company  were  crowding  at  the  buffet  with  its 
chocolate  and  glasses  of  punch.  For  a  long  time 
the  bride  had  wanted  to  be  off.  She  finally 
disappeared  with  Risler  and  Mme.  Chebe.  As 
for  M.  Chebe,  who  had  recovered  all  his  import- 
ance, it  was  impossible  to  get  him  away.  The 
deuce  !  Somebody  had  to  do  the  honours  ! — 
And  I  can  tell  you  the  little  man  did  them  !  He 
was  red,  flushed,  quarrelsome,  almost  seditious. 
He  could  be  heard  below  talking  politics  with 
the  manager  of  Ve"four's  hotel  and  conversing 
with  a  reckless  boldness ! 

Through  the  deserted  streets  the  wedding  car- 
riage, whose  dazed  coachman  held  the  reins 
somewhat  loosely,  was  rolling  heavily  towards 
the  Marais  quarter. 

Mme.  Chebe  spoke  a  great  deal,  reckoning  up 
all  the  splendours  of  the  memorable  day,  going 
into  special  ecstasies  over  the  dinner,  whose 
commonplace  fare  had  been  to  her  the  highest 
expression  of  luxury.  Sidonie  was  dreaming  in 
the  shadow  of  the  carriage,  and  if  Risler,* sitting 
opposite  her,  did  not  say  any  more  "I  am 
happy,"  he  thought  it  in  himself  with  all  his 
heart.  He  once  tried  to  take  a  little  white  hand 
which  was  touching  the  window,  but  she  with- 
drew it  quickly,  and  he  remained  without  mov- 
ing, lost  in  dumb  worship.  They  went  past  the 
Halles,  the  Rue  de  Rambuteau,  crowded  with 
carriages;  then,  towards  the  end  of  the  Rue  des 
Francs-Bourgeois,  they  turned  the  corner  of  the 
Archives  and  entered  the  Rue  de  Braque. 
There  they  stopped  and  Mme.  Chebe  alighted 
at  the  door,  which  was  too  narrow  for  her  splen- 
did green  silk  dress.  Some  minutes  later,  a  big, 
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massive  gate  in  the  Rue  des  Vieilles-Haudriettes, 
bearing"  on  its  escutcheon  as  an  erstwhile  hotel, 
beneath  half-faded  armorial  bearings,  a  sign  in 
blue  letters  :  "Painted  papers,"  opened  to  admit 
the  gala  carriage. 

This  time,  the  bride,  who  did  not  move  and 
seemed  asleep,  appeared  to  wake  up  suddenly, 
and  if  the  lights  had  not  been  extinguished  in 
the  huge  buildings,  workrooms  and  storeys 
lining  the  courtyard,  Risler  might  have  seen  a 
smile  of  triumph  light  up  that  pretty,  enigmati- 
cal face.  The  wheels'  noise  softened  on  the  fine 
sand  of  a  garden,  and  soon  stopped  before  a 
small,  two-floored  mansion.  That  was  where 
the  young  Fromonts  lived  and  where  Risler 
senior  and  his  wife  wrere  about  to  install  them- 
selves above  them.  The  house  had  a  fine 
appearance.  Here  wealthy  commerce  was 
avenged  on  the  gloomy  street,  the  slum  quarter. 
There  was  a  carpet  on  the  staircase  up  to  their 
rooms,  flowers  in  their  anteroom,  everywhere 
the  whiteness  of  marble,  reflections  of  mirrors 
and  polished  brass. 

Whilst  Risler  was  roaming  in  his  joy  through 
the  rooms  of  the  new  apartments,  Sidonie  re- 
mained alone  in  her  chamber.  By  the  light  of 
the  little  blue  lamp  hanging  from  the  ceiling, 
she  first  cast  a  glance  at  the  mirror  which  re- 
flected her  from  head  to  foot,  at  all  that  young 
luxury,  so  new  to  her;  then,  instead  of  going 
to  bed  as  she  had  intended,  she  opened  the 
window  and  stood  motionless,  leaning  on  the 
balcony. 

The  night  was  bright  and  warm.  She  saw 
distinctly  the  entire  factory,  its  innumerable. 
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shutterless  windows,  its  gleaming,  tall  panes,  its 
high  chimney  lost  in  the  depths  of  the  sky,  and 
nearer  at  hand  the  small,  luxurious  garden 
backed  by  the  old  wall  of  the  former  hotel.  All 
around,  gloomy,  poverty-stricken  roofs,  black, 
black  streets. — She  suddenly  quivered.  Down 
there,  in  the  gloomiest,  the  ugliest  of  all  those 
attics  which  crowded  upon,  leaned  upon  one 
another  as  if  too  heavy  with  wretched  poverty, 
there  was  a  window  on  the  fifth  floor  quite  wide 
open,  full  of  night.  She  at  once  recognised  it. 
It  was  the  window  of  the  tenement  in  which  her 
parents  dwelt. 

That  window ! — What  things  it  recalled ! 
What  hours,  what  days  she  had  spent  there, 
leaning  on  the  wet  sill,  looking  towards  the 
factory  !  Even  at  this  moment  she  fancied  she 
saw  herself  up  there,  in  the  framework  of  that 
pauper  window,  and  her  whole  life  as  a  child, 
her  dull  youth  as  a  Parisian  girl,  unfolded  itself 
before  her  eyes. 


CHAPTER    II 

SIDONIE'S  CHILD-LIFE 

IN  Paris,  in  the  case  of  poor  families  who  are 
too  confined  in  their  small  rooms,  the  common 
landing  is  like  an  extra  room,  an  enlargement 
of  the  lodgings.  It  is  there  that  a  little  air  comes 
in  summer  from  outside,  there  that  women  bask, 
that  children  play. 

When  the  little  Chebe  girl  made  too  much 
noise  at  home,  her  mother  would  say  :  "  Look 
here  !  you're  bothering  me — go  and  play  on  the 
landing."  And  the  child  would  go  quickly 
enough.  This  landing,  on  the  top  floor  of  an 
old  mansion  in  which  space  was  not  economised, 
formed  a  sort  of  big  passage,  high,  protected 
on  the  staircase-side  by  banisters  of  forged  iron, 
lit  up  by  a  large  window,  whence  you  could  see 
roofs,  courtyards,  other  windows,  and  farther  off 
the  garden  of  the  Fromont  factory  appearing 
like  a  green  corner  in  the  space  between 
gigantic  old  walls. 

There  was  nothing  very  cheerful  in  it,  but  the 
child  liked  it  much  better  than  to  be  at  home. 
Their  home  was  so  gloomy,  especially  when  it 
rained  and  Ferdinand  did  not  go  out. 

With  a  brain  ever  teeming  with  new  ideas, 
which,  unfortunately,  never  came  to  anything, 
Ferdinand  Chebe  was  one  of  those  idle  bour- 
geois full  of  schemes  who  are  so  plentiful  in 
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Paris.  His  wife,  whom  he  had  at  first  dazzled, 
soon  perceived  his  nullity,  and  had  ended  by 
enduring  patiently  and  with  the  same  indifferent 
air  his  continual  dreams  of  a  fortune  and  their 
immediate  sequel. 

Of  the  48,000  francs  of  dowry  brought  him 
by  her  and  wasted  by  him  in  absurd  undertak- 
ings, there  only  remained  a  small  income,  which 
still  gave  them  a  position  among  their  neigh- 
bours, like  Mme.  Chebe's  cashmere,  which  had 
escaped  all  the  shipwrecks,  her  wedding  lace, 
and  two  very  small,  very  modest  diamond  studs, 
which  Sidonie  sometimes  begged  her  mother  to 
show  her  at  the  bottom  of  the  drawer  in  her 
commode,  in  an  antique,  white  velvet  case,  on 
which  the  jeweller's  name  in  gilt  letters  was 
fading  after  thirty  years.  That  was  the  sole 
article  of  luxury  in  those  poor  lodgings. 

For  a  long  time,  a  very  long  time,  M.  Chebe 
had  looked  for  a  berth  which  would  allow  him 
to  add  something  to  their  small  income.  But  he 
only  looked  for  that  berth  in  what  he  called  "the 
standing-up  trades,"  because  no  sitting  occupa- 
tion suited  his  health. 

It  seems,  indeed,  that  at  the  beginning  of  his 
married  life  w:hen  he  was  "in  big  business"  and 
kept  a  horse  and  tilbury  for  himself  for  his 
business  excursions,  the  little  man  had  one  day 
rather  a  bad  fall  from  the  carriage.  This  acci- 
dent, which  he  mentioned  on  every  occasion, 
served  him  as  an  excuse  for  idleness. 

You  could  not  be  five  minutes  with  M.  Chebe 
without  his  telling  you  confidentially:  "You 
know  the  accident  that  happened  to  the  Duke  of 
Orleans?" — And  he  would  add,  tapping  his 
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bald  skull  :  "The  same  happened  to  me  in  my 
youth." 

Since  the  famous  fall,  all  office  work  gave  him 
affections  of  the  eyes,  and  he  had  seen  himself 
inevitably  relegated  to  "the  standing-up  trade." 
Accordingly  he  had  been  in  turn  a  traveller  in 
wines,  books,  truffles,  clocks,  and  many  other 
wares.  Unluckily  he  would  get  tired,  never 
found  his  berth  adequate  for  a  former  tilbury- 
owning  tradesman,  and  gradually  by  dint  of 
thinking  every  occupation  beneath  him,  he 
had  become  old,  incapable,  a  regular  loafer  with 
a  taste  for  idling,  a  good-for-nothing. 

Artists  have  been  much  criticised  for  their 
eccentricities,  their  natural  caprices,  that  horror 
of  conventionality  which  leads  them  into  blind 
alleys;  but  who  can  ever  tell  all  the  ridiculous 
fancies,  all  the  silly  eccentricities  with  which  an 
idle  bourgeois  may  end  by  filling  the  emptiness 
of  his  life?  M.  Chebe  had  certain  rules  for 
going  out,  for  taking  walks.  All  the  time  the 
Boulevard  Sevastopol  was  being  built,  he  went 
there  twice  a  day  to  see  "how  it  was  getting 
on." 

Nobody  knew  better  than  he  the  shops  which 
had  a  name  for  some  speciality ;  and  very  often 
Mme.  Chebe,  impatient  at  seeing  her  husband's 
silly  head  at  the  window  whilst  she  was  attend- 
ing to  the  household  linen,  would  get  rid  of  him 
by  sending  him  off. — "You  know  quite  well, 
down  there,  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  Thingum- 
bob, where  they  sell  such  good  brioches. — It'll 
do  for  a  dessert  after  our  dinner." 

And  the  husband  would  go  off,  pass  through 
the  boulevard,  saunter  by  the  shops,  wait  for 
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the  omnibus,  spend  half  the  day  out  for  two 
three-sous  brioches  which  he  brought  back  in 
triumph,  wiping  his  forehead. 

M.  Chebe  liked  summer,  Sunday,  a  long 
walk  in  the  dust  of  Clamart  or  Romainville,  the 
excitement  of  the  fetes,  of  the  crowds.  He  was 
one  of  those  who  would  go  and  watch  for  a 
whole  week  before  the  i5th  of  August  the 
scaffoldings  and  preparations.  And  his  wife  did 
not  complain.  At  any  rate  she  was  not  then 
bothered  with  that  eternal  grumbler,  besieging 
her  for  whole  days  with  projects  of  gigantic 
enterprises,  combinations  bound  to  fail  in 
advance,  complaints  about  the  past,  anger  at  not 
earning  money. 

Neither  could  she,  poor  woman,  earn  any ; 
but  she  knew  so  well  how  to  save,  her  wonderful 
economy  provided  in  such  fashion  for  every- 
thing, that  actual  destitution,  on  which  her 
great  embarrassment  bordered,  had  never  made 
entry  into  those  three  rooms  which  were  always 
clean,  never  destroyed  the  clothing  which  was 
carefully  repaired,  the  old  furniture  hidden 
under  their  coverings. 

Opposite  the  Chebes'  door,  whose  brassy 
knob  shone  bourgeois-like  upon  the  landing, 
there  were  two  other  smaller  doors. 

On  the  first,  a  visiting-card,  fixed  with  four 
nails  after  the  habit  of  craftspeople,  bore  the 
name  of  "Risler,  factory  draughtsman."  The 
other  bore  a  small  brass  plate  and  the  inscrip- 
tion in  gilt  letters  : 

MESDAMES    DELOBELLE, 
BIRDS  AND  INSECTS  FOR  THE  FASHIONS. 
c 
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The  Delobelles'  door  was  often  open,  and  dis 
played  a  large  square  room  in  which  two  women, 
mother  and  daughter,  the  latter  almost  a  child, 
as  pale,  as  fatigued  the  one  as  the  other,  were 
working  at  one  of  those  thousand  small  fancy 
trades  which  produce  what  are  called  "  Paris 
articles." 

It  was  then  the  fashion  to  adorn  hats,  ball- 
dresses  with  those  pretty  South  American 
species,  which  have  the  hues  of  jewels,  with 
the  glitter  of  precious  stones.  That  was  the 
speciality  of  the  Delobelle  ladies. 

A  wholesale  firm,  which  received  the  cargoes 
directly  from  the  Antilles,  sent  on  to  them 
unopened  long,  light  boxes,  which,  when 
uncovered,  emitted  a  faint  smell,  an  arsenical 
dust,  in  which  shone  piles  of  insects,  already 
pierced,  birds  pressed  against  one  another, 
their  wings  bound  in  thin  paper.  All  these  had 
to  be  mounted,  the  insects  had  to  quiver  on  wire 
threads,  the  feathers  of  the  birds  of  paradise 
had  to  be  brightened  up,  the  breakage  of  a  coral 
claw  to  be  repaired  with  silk  thread,  brilliant 
pearls  set  in  the  place  of  faded  eyes;  in  fact,  the 
insect  or  bird  had  to  be  made  to  assume  a  grace- 
ful, living  pose. 

The  mother  got  ready  the  work  under  her 
daughter's  direction ;  for  Desire'e,  though  still 
quite  young,  had  an  exquisite  taste,  fairylike 
invention,  and  nobody  knew  as  well  as  she  how 
to  set  two  pearl  eyes  in  the  little  birds'  heads, 
how  to  show  off  their  lustreless  wings. 

A  cripple  since  childhood,  owing  to  an  acci- 
dent which  had  not  injured  the  grace  of  her 
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delicate,  regular  features,  Desiree  Delobelle 
owed  to  her  almost  compulsory  immobility  a 
certain  aristocracy  of  complexion,  of  whiter 
hands.  With  her  hair  always  charmingly 
dressed,  she  passed  her  days  in  a  big  arm-chair 
at  her  table,  which  was  encumbered  with 
fashion-plates,  birds  of  all  colours,  finding  in 
the  capricious,  worldly  elegance  of  her  business 
forgetfulness  of  her  misfortune  and  a  kind  of 
revenge  for  her  spoilt  life. 

She  would  imagine  all  those  little  wings  flying 
from  her  motionless  table  to  make  real  voyages 
round  the  Parisian  world,  to  glitter  in  the  fetes, 
under  the  lustres;  and  you  could  have  guessed 
the  trend  of  her  thoughts  simply  by  the  way  in 
which  she  set  her  insects  and  birds.  On  days  of 
depression,  of  gloom,  the  beaks  would  stretch 
forward,  the  wings  would  open  wide,  as  if  to  fly 
wildly,  far,  very  far  from  lodgings  on  the  fifth 
floor,  from  privations,  from  misery.  At  other 
times,  when  she  was  happy,  her  little  creatures 
gave  you  a  magic  impression  of  living  with  the 
bold, '  disdainful  air  of  a  little  fashionable 
caprice. 

Happy  or  unhappy,  Desijee  always  worked 
with  the  same  keenness.  From  dawn  till  well 
into  the  night  the  table  was  loaded  with  work. 
At  the  last  ray  of  light,  when  the  bells  of 
the  factories  rang  in  the  neighbouring  courts 
round  about,  Mme.  Delobelle  lit  her  lamp, 
and  after  the  lightest  of  meals  they  set  to  work 
again. 

These  two  indefatigable  women  had  a  pur- 
pose, a  fixed  idea  which  prevented  them  from 
c  2 
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feeling  the  burden  of  compulsory  late  work.  It 
was  connected  with  the  dramatic  glory  of  the 
illustrious  Delobelle. 

Since  he  had  left  the  provincial  theatres  in 
order  to  play  in  comedy  in  Paris,  Delobelle  was 
waiting  for  an  intelligent  manager,  that  ideal 
and  providential  manager  who  discovers 
geniuses,  to  seek  him  out  and  offer  him  a  part 
suited  to  his  greatness.  He  might  perhaps  have 
been  able,  especially  at  first,  to  find  mediocre 
employment  in  a  third-class  theatre,  but  Delo- 
belle did  not  want  to  "make  himself  cheap." 

He  preferred  to  wait,  to  struggle,  as  he 
said  !— And  this  is  the  way  in  which  he  under- 
stood struggling. 

In  the  morning  in  his  bedroom,  often  even  in 
his  bed,  he  went  over  the  parts  of  his  old  reper- 
tory, and  the  ladies  Delobelle  thrilled  as  they 
heard  resounding  within  tirades  from  Antony 
or  the  Medecin  des  Enfants,  declaimed  in  a 
stentorian  voice.  Then  after  lunch  the  actor 
went  out  till  night,  "to  do  his  boulevard,"  that 
is  to  say,  to  walk  mincingly  between  the 
Chateau  d'Eau  and  the  Madeleine,  a  toothpick 
in  the  comer  of  his  mouth,  his  hat  a  trifle  tilted, 
always  gloved,  brushed,  shining. 

The  question  of  deportment  was  very  weighty 
in  his  eyes.  It  was  one  of  his  greatest  chances 
of  success,  a  bait  for  the  manager,  that  famous, 
intelligent  manager  who  would  never  dream  of 
engaging  a  badly-dressed  man. 

So  the  ladies  Delobelle  took  care  that  he 
wanted  for  nothing ;  and  you  may  fancy  what  it 
cost  in  birds  and  insects  to  keep  a  fellow  of  that 
stamp  !  The  actor  thought  it  quite  natural. 
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To  his  mind  the  efforts,  the  privations  of  his 
wife  and  daughter  were  not  positively  concerned 
with  him,  but  with  that  mysterious  and  unknown 
genius  of  which  he  considered  himself  in  some 
degree  the  depositary. 

There  was  a  certain  analogy  of  position 
between  the  families  of  Chebe  and  Delobelle. 
Only  it  was  less  gloomy  with  the  Delobelles. 
The  othe/s  felt  their  circumscribed  lives  to  be 
without  horizon,  ever  the  same;  whilst  in  the 
actor's  household  hope  and  illusion  opened 
superb  vistas  on  every  side. 

The  Chebes  were  like  people  living  in  a 
blind  alley.  The  Delobelles  dwelt  in  a  dirty, 
dark  street,  without  light  or  air,  but  from  which 
a  large  boulevard  could  soon  be  reached. 
Further,  Mme.  Chebe  no  longer  believed  in  her 
husband,  whilst  her  neighbour  by  virtue  of  the. 
single  magic  word  "Art!"  had  never  doubted 
about  hers. 

And  yet,  for  years  and  years  M.  Delobelle 
had  vainly  taken  vermouth  with  dramatic 
agents,  absinthe  with  leaders  of  the  claque, 
bitter  with  vaudevillists,  dramatists,  the  cele- 
brated authors  of  several  plays.  Engagements 
never  came. 

Once  or  twice  he  had  had  the  chance  of  gain- 
ing a  livelihood  by  acting  as  manager  of  a  club 
or  a  cafe,  superintendent  in  large  stores,  at  the 
"Phares  de  la  Bastille,"  at  the  "Colosse  de 
Rhodes."  All  that  was  needed  was  good 
manners.  Delobelle  suffered  from  no  lack  of 
them,  great  goodness  ! — which  did  not  prevent 
the  great  man  from  heroically  refusing  all  the 
proposals  made  him. 
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"I  have  no  right  to  abandon  the  stage,"  he 
said. 

In  the  mouth  of  this  poor  devil  who  had  not 
set  foot  on  a  stage  for  years,  it  was  irresistibly 
funny.  But  people  did  not  care  to  laugh  when 
they  witnessed  his  wife  and  daughter  swallow- 
ing arsenic  dust  day  and  night,  and  heard  them 
repeating  energetically  : 

"No,  no!  M.  Delobelle  has  no  right  to  aban- 
don the  stage." 

Happy  man,  whose  smiling  air  of  condescen- 
sion, whose  habit  of  reigning  on  the  stage  had 
given  him  the  exceptional  position  of  a  child- 
monarch,  spoilt  and  admired  !  When  he  left 
home,  the  shopkeepers  of  the  Rue  des  Francs- 
Bourgeois,  with  the  Parisian  predilection  for 
everything  related  to  the  theatre,  saluted  him 
respectfully.  He  was  always  so  well  dressed  ! 
And  besides,  so  kind,  so  obliging, — when  you 
think  that  every  Saturday  night  he,  Ruy  Bias, 
Antony,  Raphael  of  the  Filles  de  Marbre, 
Andres  of  the  Pirates  de  la  Savane,  went  out, 
with  a  modiste's  cardboard  box  under  his  arm, 
to  carry  his  women's  work  to  a  flower  firm  in 
the  Rue  Saint-Denis ! 

Why,  even  when  carrying  out  such  a  com- 
mission, this  deuce  of  a  man  had  so  much 
natural  nobility,  dignity,  that  the  young  lady 
appointed  to  verify  the  Delobelle  account  was 
very  much  embarrassed  at  handing  over  to 
so  irreproachable  a  gentleman  the  small  sum 
laboriously  earned  during  the  week. 

On  those  nights  the  actor  did  not  return  home 
for  dinner.  The  ladies  knew  it  beforehand.  He 
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always  met  on  the  boulevard  an  old  comrade, 
there  are  so  many  in  the  confounded  profession, 
for  whom  he  paid  at  the  restaurant,  the  cafe. — 
Moreover,  he  very  faithfully — and  they  were 
grateful  to  him — brought  home  the  rest  of  the 
money,  sometimes  a  bouquet  for  his  wife,  a  little 
present  for  Desiree,  a  mere  trifle,  a  nothing. 
What  about  it  ?  That  is  the  habit  of  the  theatre. 
In  a  melodrama  it  costs  nothing  to  throw  a 
handful  of  louis  out  of  the  window  :  "Here,  you 
rogue  !  take  this  purse  and  tell  your  mistress  I 
am  waiting  for  her." 

Accordingly,  in  spite  of  their  great  courage, 
and  although  their  trade  was  fairly  lucrative, 
the  ladies  Delobelle  were  often  in  difficulties, 
especially  at  the  periods  of  dead  season  for 
"Paris  articles."  Luckily,  the  kind  R'isler  was 
there,  always  ready  to  oblige  his  friends. 

Guillaume  Risler,  the  third  lodger,  lived  with 
his  brother  Frantz,  who  was  fifteen  years 
younger.  These  two  Swiss,  tall,  fair,  strong, 
with  ruddy  complexions,  introduced  into  the 
stifling  air  of  the  sombre  workmen's  dwellings 
some  healthy  country  ways.  The  eldest  was  a 
draughtsman  at  the  Fromont  factory,  and  paid 
his  brother's  college  expenses,  who  was  follow- 
ing the  Chaptal  lectures,  whilst  waiting  to  enter 
the  Ecole  Centrale. 

On  reaching  Paris,  not  knowing  how  to  set 
up  his  small  establishment,  Guillaume  had 
received  from  his  neighbours,  the  Chebe  and 
Delobelle  ladies,  advice  and  information,  a  help 
indispensable  to  the  simple,  timid,  rather 
awkward  youth,  who  was  embarrassed  by  his 
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foreign  accent  and  appearance.  After  a  short 
time,  as  neighbours  rendering  mutual  services, 
the  brothers  Risler  became  part  of  the  two 
families. 

On  holidays,  their  covers  were  always  laid  in 
the  one  place  or  the.  other,  and  it  was  a  great 
happiness  for  those  two  exiles  to  find  a  corner 
of  affection  and  family  life  in  those  poor  house- 
holds, however  modest,  however  embarrassed 
they  were  financially.  The  salary  of  the 
draughtsman,  who  was  very  skilful  at  his  busi- 
ness, allowed  him  to  render  services  to  the 
Delobelles,  to  visit  the  Chebes  like  a  grand- 
uncle,  always  laden  with  surprises,  with 
presents,  so  much  so  that  the  little  girl,  as  soon 
as  she  saw  him,  ran  to  his  pockets,  clambered 
on  to  his  knees. 

On  Sunday  he  took  them  all  to  the  theatre ; 
and  almost  every  night  he  went  with  Chebe  and 
Delobelle-to  a  beer-house  in  the  Rue  Blondel, 
where  he  regaled  them  with  beer  and  prachtels. 
Beer  and  prachtels  were  his  vice.  For  him  there 
was  no  greater  happiness  than  to  sit  before  a 
bock  between  his  two  friends  and  to  hear  them 
talk,  only  interrupting  their  conversation  by  a 
robust  laugh  or  a  nod  of  the  head. 

A  childlike  timidity,  certain  Germanisms  of 
language  which  he  still  retained  owing  to  his 
absorption  in  his  work,  worried  him  a  good  deal 
in  expressing  his  ideas.  Besides,  his  friends 
imposed  on  him.  Compared  with  him  they 
possessed  the  immense  superiority  of  the  man 
who  does  nothing  over  the  man  who  works;  and 
M.  Chebe,  less  generous  than  Delobelle,  did  not 
trouble  about  making  him  feel  it.  He  took  a 
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very  lofty  tone,  did  M.  Chebe  !  In  his  notion 
a  man  working,  like  Risler,  ten  hours  a  day  was 
incapable  when  he  left  work  of  expressing  an 
intelligent  opinion.  Sometimes  the  draughts- 
man, coming  worn  out  from  the  factory,  made 
ready  to  spend  the  night  iji  extra  work.  You 
should  have  seen  M.  Chebe's  scandalised  air. 

"No  one  would  make  me  do  it!  "  he  would 
cry;  and  would  add,  looking  fixedly  at  Risler 
with  the  inquisitive  eye  of  a  doctor:  "When 
you  have  had  a  bad  attack — 

Delobelle  was  not  so  ferocious,  but  he  was 
even  more  lofty  : 

"The  cedar  beholds  not  a  rose  at  its  foot." 

Delobelle  did  not  see  Risler  at  his  feet. 

When  by  chance  he  deigned  to  notice  his 
presence,  the  great  man  had  a  certain  wav  of 
leaning  over  towards  him  to  listen,  of  smiling 
at  his  words  as  at  those  of  a  child,  or  he  amused 
himself  by  dazzling  him  with  stories  of  actresses, 
gave  him  lessons  in  deportment,  addresses  of 
tailors,  not  understanding  why  a  man  who 
earned  so  much  should  always  be  dressed  like 
a  boy  in  a  primary  school.  The  good  Risler, 
convinced  of  his  inferiority,  tried  to  win  for- 
giveness by  a  number  of  attentions,  of  refine- 
ments of  conduct,  being  obliged  to  use  the 
utmost  delicacy— was  he  not? — by  the  circum- 
stance of  his  being  the  constant  benefactor. 

The  little  Chebe,  with  her  continual  coming 
and  going,  was  the  bond  of  union  between  these 
three  households  on  the  same  landing. 

At  all  hours  of  the  day  she  crept  into  the 
Delobelles'  workroom,  amused  herself  at  their 
work,  looked  at  all  the  little  decorative  creatures; 
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and,  coquette  as  she  was  already  rather  than 
playful,  if  in  the  course  of  travel  an  insect  had 
lost  one  of  its  wings,  a  bird  of  paradise  its 
necklace  of  down,  she  tried  to  make  herself  an 
ornament  out  of  the  debris,  to  plant  it  in  the 
curls  of  her  fine  hair.  Desiree  and  her  mother 
used  to  laugh  to  see  her  lifting  herself  on  tiptoe 
right  up  to  the  old  tarnished  mirror,  with  all 
kinds  of  airs  and  graces.  Then,  when  she  had 
done  with  admiring  herself,  the  child  opened 
the  door  again  with  the  whole  strength  of  her 
little  fingers,  and  gravely,  with  head  uplifted 
for  fear  of  deranging  her  headdress,  went  and 
knocked  at  the  Rislers'. 

In  the  daytime  only  the  school-boy  Frantz 
was  there,  poring  over  his  class-books,  doing 
his  school  task.  Sidonie  entered;  good-bye 
study !  Everything  had  to  be  put  aside  for 
the  reception  of  the  beautiful  lady  coifed  with 
a  bird  of  paradise.  It  was  really  curious  to 
see  the  big,  overgrown  boy  playing  with  the 
girl  of  eight,  submitting  to  her  caprices,  yield- 
ing to  her  with  adoration,  in  such  fashion  that 
later  on  when  he  fell  altogether  in  love  with 
her  nobody  could  have  said  at  what  period  it 
began. 

However  absorbed  she  was  in  those  two 
households,  there  always  came  a  moment  when 
little  Chebe  made  for  the  landing-window.  It 
was  there  she  also  found  her  greatest  distrac- 
tion, an  horizon  always  open,  something  like  a 
vision  of  the  future  towards  which  she  was 
inquisitively  leaning,  without  fear,  because  chil- 
dren do  not  suffer  from  giddiness.  Between 
the  slate  roofs  bent  one  towards  another,  the 
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great  factory  wall,  the  tops  of  the  plane-trees  in 
the  garden,  the  windowed  workrooms  seemed  to 
her  like  a  promised  land,  the  country  of  her 
dreams.  The  firm  of  Fromont  was  to  her  the 
last  expression  of  wealth. 

The  place  it  had  throughout  this  corner  of 
the'  Marais  quarter,  which  was  wrapt  at  certain 
hours  in  its  factory  smoke  and  noise,  Risler's 
enthusiasm,  his  fabulous  stories  about  the 
fortune,  the  goodness,  the  cleverness  of  his 
employer,  had  awakened  the  child's  curiosity; 
and  what  could  be  seen  of  the  dwelling-house, 
the  window-frames  of  carved  wood,  the  rounded 
perron  in  front  of  which  stood  garden-seats, 
a  big  screen  of  white  metal  that  shone  in  the  sun 
and  was  traversed  by  gilt  wire-threads,  the  blue 
brougham  harnessed  in  the  courtyard,  were  so 
many  objects  of  her  constant  admiration. 

She  knew  all  the  customs  of  the  firm ;  the 
time  when  the  bell  rang,  when  the  workpeople 
left,  the  pay-Saturdays  which  kept  the  cashier's 
small  lamp  alight  well  into  the  evening,  and  the 
long  Sunday  afternoons,  when  the  workrooms 
were  closed,  the  fires  out,  amid  a  great  silence 
in  which  she  could  hear  Mile.  Claire  playing  in 
the  garden  with  her  cousin  Georges.  She  learnt 
the  details  through  Risler. 

"Show  us  the  drawing-room  windows,"  she 
said  to  him,  "and  Claire's  room  !  " 

Risler,  enchanted  by  her  extraordinary  sym- 
pathy for  his  dear  factory,  explained  to  the  child 
the  arrangement  of  the  buildings,  pointed  out 
to  her  the  various  workrooms,  the  printing- 
room,  the  gilding-room,  the  colouring-room,  the 
hall  of  design  in  which  he  worked,  that  of  the 
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steam-engines  whence  arose  the  huge  chimney 
that  blackened  all  the  surrounding  walls  with 
its  penetrating  smoke,  and  he  did  not  certainly 
suspect  that  a  little  life  concealed  under  a  neigh- 
bouring roof  was  mixing  its  most  intimate 
thoughts  with  the  untiring  panting  of  the  big 
chimney. 

At  last  one  day  Sidonie  penetrated  into  the 
half-seen  paradise.  Mme.  Fromont,  to  whom 
Risler  had  often  spoken  of  his  little  neighbour's 
prettiness  and  intelligence,  asked  him  to  bring 
her  to  the  children's"  dance  she  was  preparing 
for  Christmas.  M.  Chebe  answered  at  first  by 
a  very  curt  refusal.  Even  at  this  period  the 
Fromonts,  who  were  ever  on  Risler's  lips, 
exasperated,  humiliated  him  with  their  fortune. 
Besides,  it  was  a  fancy-dress  ball,  and  M.  Chebe 
— who  for  his  part  did  not  sell  painted  paper  ! — 
had  not  the  means  to  dress  his  daughter  as  a 
ballet  girl.  But  Risler  insisted,  declared  he 
would  see  to  the  whole  thing,  and  at  once  set 
about  designing  a  costume. 

It  was  a  memorable  evening.  In  Mme. 
Chebe's  room,  filled  with  stuffs,  needles,  small 
toilette  objects,  D£siree  Delobelle  presided  over 
Sidonie's  titivating.  The  little  girl,  who  was 
made  bigger  by  her  "short  skirt  in  red  flannel 
dashed  with  black,  stood  upright  before  the 
mirror,  motionless  in  the  brightness  of  her  dress. 
She  was  charming.  The  velvet  bodice,  laced  on 
white  cambric,  the  wonderful  long  tresses  of 
chestnut  hair  escaping  from  a  straw  hat,  all  the 
somewhat  vulgar  details  of  her  Swiss  girl's  cos- 
tume were  heightened  by  the  child's  intelligent 
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expression  and  her  gracefulness,  which  was  quite 
at  home  amid  the  lively  colours  of  the  theatrical 
dress. 

All  the  neighbours  ran  up  and  uttered  cries  of 
admiration.  Whilst  they  went  to  find  Delobelle, 
the  little  cripple  arranged  the  folds  of  the  skirt, 
the  ribbons  of  the  shoes,  gave  a  last  glance  at  her 
work,  without  leaving  her  needle, — she  too,  poor 
child,  being  excited  by  the  troubling  fascination 
of  the  party  to  which  she  was  not  going.  The 
great  man  arrived.  He  made  Sidonie  rehearse 
two  or  three  fine  bows  he  had  taught  her,  the 
way  to  walk,  to  hold  herself,  to  smile  with  her 
mouth  opened  in  a  round  shape,  just  room 
enough  for  a  little  finger.  It  was  truly  comic  to 
note  the  precision  with  which  the  child  went 
through  the  manoeuvres. 

"She  has^  an  actor's  blood  in  her  veins!" 
exclaimecT'the  old  comedian  enthusiastically, 
and,  without  knowing  why,  that  big  booby  of  a 
Frantz  felt  inclined  to  cry. 

As  much  as  a  year  after  that  happy  evening, 
you  might  have  asked  Sidonie  what  flowers 
adorned  the  anterooms,  the  colour  of  the  fur- 
niture, the  dance  tune  that  w-as  being  played  as 
she  entered  the  ball-room ;  so  deep  an  impression 
had  her  pleasure  made  on  her.  She  forgot 
nothing,  neither  the  costumes  that  whirled 
around  her,  nor  the  children's  cries,  nor  all  those 
little  steps  which  hurried  over  the  well-waxed 
floor.  One  moment,  as  she  sat  on  the  edge  of  a 
big,  red-satin  canopy,  whilst  she  was  taking 
from  the  tray  extended  to  her  the  first  sherbet 
that  she  had  had  in  her  life,  she  suddenly 
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thought  of  the  dark  staircase,  her  parents' 
stifling  little  apartment,  and  it  produced  on  her 
the.  effect  of  a  distant  country  left  behind  for 
ever. 

For  the  rest  she  was  thought  bewitching,  was 
admired  and  caressed  by  all.  Claire  Fromont,  a 
miniature  Cauchoise  dressed  all  in  lace,  intro- 
duced her  to  cousin  Georges,  a  magnificent 
hussar,  who  turned  his  head  round  at  every  step 
to  watch  the  effect  of  his  sword. 

"You  know,  Georges,  it's  my  friend.  She'll 
come  and  play  with  us  on  Sunday — mama  has 
given  permission." 

And  in  the  naive  expansion  of  a  happy  child 
she  kissed  the  little  Chebe  very  heartily.  How- 
ever, it  was  time  to  go. — A  long  time  after,  in 
the  black  street  where  the  snow  was  melting,  on 
the  unlighted  staircase,  in  the  sleeping  room 
in  which  her  mother  awaited  her,  the  dazzling 
light  of  the  saloons  glittered  before  her  blinded 
eyes. 

"Was  it  nice? — did  you  amuse  yourself  thor- 
oughly?" asked  Mme.  Chebe  in  a  low  voice, 
whilst  undoing  one  by  one  the  articles  of  her 
brilliant  costume. 

And  Sidonie,  tired  out,  went  straightway  to 
sleep  without  replying,  beginning  a  beautiful 
dream  that  was  to  last  the  whole  of  her  youth 
and  to  cost  her  many  tears.  Claire  Fromont 
kept  her  word.  Sidonie  often  went  to  play  in 
the  lovely,  sanded  garden,  and  could  see  at 
close  quarters  the  carved  framework,  the  gold- 
threaded  screen.  She  knew  all  the  corners  and 
recesses  of  the  huge  factory,  played  vigorously 
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at  hide-and-seek  behind  the  printing-tables,  in 
the  solitude  of  Sunday  afternoon.  On  holidays 
she  had  her  cover  laid  at  the  children's  table. 

Every  one  liked  her,  without  her  showing 
ever  much  affection  for  any  one.  As  long  as 
she  was  amid  this  luxury,  she  felt  herself  kindly, 
happy,  beautified  as  it  were,  but,  when  she 
returned  to  her  parents,  when  she  saw  the 
factory  through  the  tarnished  glass  of  the  land- 
ing-window, she  felt  in  herself  an  inexplicable 
grief,  anger. 

And  yet  Claire  Fromont  treated  her  quite  like 
a  friend.  Sometimes  they  took  her  to  the  Bois, 
to  the  Tuileries,  in  the  famous  blue  coupe,  or 
else  to  the  country,  to  spend  a  whole  week  at  the 
chateau  of  grandfather  Gardinois,  at  Savigny- 
sur-Orge.  Thanks  to  Risler's  presents,  who 
was  very  proud  of  his  little  favourite's  success, 
she  was  always  neat,  well  dressed — Mme.  Chebe 
made  it  a  point  of  honour ;  and  the  pretty  cripple 
was  there  to  place  at  the  service  of  her  little 
friend  various  treasures  of  unused  coquetry. 

M.  Chebe  himself  continued  hostile  to  the 
Fromonts,  and  looked  with  displeasure  on  the 
growing  intimacy.  The  true  cause  was  that  he 
was  not  invited,  but  he  gave  other  reasons,  and 
said  to  his  wife  : 

"Don't  you  see  that  your  daughter  has  her 
heart  full  when  she  returns  from  those  visits, 
that  she  spends  hours  in  dreaming  at  the 
window  ?  " 

But  poor  Mme.  Chebe,  who  had  been  so 
unhappy  since  her  marriage,  had  lost  foresight 
through  it.  She  claimed  that  one  must  enjoy 
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the  present,  from  fear  of  the  future,  that  one 
must  seize  happiness  when  it  comes  by,  since 
often  the  only  thing  one  has  for  a  support  and 
consolation  is  the  memory  of  a  happy  child- 
hood. 

It   happened   this   once   that   M.    Chebe    was 
right. 


CHAPTER    III 

SIDONIE   AS   A    WORKING-GIRL 

AFTER  two  or  three  years  of  intimacy,  of  play- 
ing together,  years  during  which  Sidonie  con- 
tracted the  habit  of  luxury  and  the  graceful  ways 
of  rich  children,  the  friendship  was  suddenly 
broken  off. 

Cousin  Georges,  to  whom  M.  Fromont  acted 
as  guardian,  had  been  in  a  school  for  a  long  time 
already.  Claire  in  turn  went  off  to  a  convent 
with  the  trousseau  of  a  little  queen,  and  just  at 
that  moment  the  Chebes  were  discussing  making 
an  apprentice  of  Sidonie.  They  promised  to 
continue  loving  one  another,  to  meet  twice  a 
month,  on  the  Sundays  when  she  had  leave  to 
go  out. 

The  little  Chebe  did  actually  go  down  a  few 
times  to  play  with  her  friends,  but  as  she  grew 
up  she  understood  better  the  distance  separating 
them,  and  her  dresses  began  to  seem  to  her  very 
plain  for  Mme.  Fromont's  drawing-room. 

Whilst  the  three  were  by  themselves,  the 
friendship  of  childhood  which  put  them  on 
equality  prevented  any  discomfort,  but  there 
came  visitors,  school-friends,  among  others  a  tall 
girl,  always  richly  dressed,  whom  her  mother's 
maid  used  to  bring  on  Sundays  to  play  with  the 
little  Fromonts. 

When  she  simply  caught  sight  of  her  mounting 
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the  doorsteps,  dressed  up  to  the  nines  and  dis- 
dainful, Sidonie  felt  inclined  to  go  away  at  once. 
The  other  embarrassed  her  with  awkward  ques- 
tions— Where  did  she  live  ?  What  was  her 
parents'  business?  Had  she  a  carriage? 

When  she  heard  them  talking  about  the  con- 
vent, about  their  friends,  Sidonie  felt  they  lived 
in  a  different  world,  a  thousand  leagues  from 
her  own,  and  a  deadly  mournfulness  came  over 
her,  especially  when  her  mother  on  her  return 
spoke  to  her  about  entering  herself  as  an 
apprentice  to  a  Demoiselle  Le  Mire,  a  friend 
of  the  Delobelles,  who  kept  a  big  shop  for 
artificial  pearls  in  the  Rue  du  Roi-Dore. 

Risler  insisted  a  good  deal  on  the  idea  of 
apprenticeship  for  the  little  girl.  "Let  her  learn 
a  business,"  said  the  brave  fellow.  "Later  on, 
I  make  myself  responsible  for  setting  her  up  for 
herself." 

Now,  the  Demoiselle  Le  Mire  actually  talked 
of  retiring  in  a  few  years.  It  was  an  oppor- 
tunity. 

One  morning,  a  dull  November  morning,  her 
father  took  her  to  the  Rue  du  Roi-Dor£,  to  the 
fourth  floor  of  an  old  house,  even  older,  even 
darker  than  his  own.  Down  below,  at  the 
corner  of  the  alley,  hung  a  number  of  plates 
inscribed  in  gilt  letters  :  "  Factory  of  neces- 
saries, chains  en  double,  children's  toys,  instru- 
ments of  precision  in  glass,  bouquets  for  brides 
and  bridesmaids,  speciality  in  country  flowers," 
and  right  up  at  the  top  was  a  small,  dusty,  glass- 
case  in  which  necklaces  of  yellowed  pearls, 
of  grapes  and  cherries  in  glass  surrounded 
Angelina  Le  Mire's  pretentious  name. 
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The  horrible  house  !  It  did  not  even  possess 
the  Chebes's  large  landing,  which  was  dark  with 
old  age,  but  illuminated  by  its  window  and  the 
fine  horizon  of  the  factory. — A  narrow  staircase, 
a  narrow  door,  a  succession  of  small,  chilly 
rooms,  and  in  the  last  an  old  spinster  with  curls, 
with  black  cotton  mittens,  who  was  reading  a 
bulky  volume  of  the  Journal  pour  Tons  and 
seemed  much  put  out  at  being  disturbed  in  her 
reading. 

Mile.  Le  Mire  condescendingly  received  the 
father  and  daughter  without  rising,  spoke  at 
length  of  her  lost  position,  of  her  father,  an  old 
nobleman  of  Rouergue- — it  is  incredible  what  a 
number  of  old  noblemen  Rouergue  has  already 
produced  !— and  of  a  rascally  steward  who  had 
stolen  their  whole  fortune.  She  was  immedi- 
ately very  sympathetic  to  M.  Chebe,  for  whom 
those  who  had  seen  better  days  had  an  irresist- 
ible attraction,  and  the  worthy  man  went  away 
delighted,  promising  his  daughter  to  come  for 
her  in  the  evening  at  seven  according  to  the 
agreement  drawn  up. 

The  apprentice  was  at  once  introduced  into  a 
workroom  which  was  still  empty.  Mile.  Le 
Mire  installed  her  at  a  big  drawer  full  of  pearls, 
needles,  pincers,  mixed  up  with  bundles  of 
novels  at  four  sous. 

It  was  Sidonie's  business  to  thread  the  pearls, 
and  to  arrange  them  on  those  necklaces  of  equal 
length  which  are  tied  together  for  sale  to  small 
tradespeople.  Besides,  the  young  ladies  would 
come  in  and  show  her  exactly  what  she  had  to 
do,  because  the  excellent  Mile.  Le  Mire  troubled 
about  nothing  and  watched  over  her  trade  from 
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a  far  distance,  from  the  end  of  that  dark  room 
in  which  she  passed  her  life  in  reading 
feuilletons. 

The  workwomen  arrived  at  nine,  five  tall, 
pale,  haggard  girls,  miserably  dressed,  but  well 
coifed,  with  the  pretentiousness  of  the  poor 
workwomen  who  go  bareheaded  about  the  Paris 
streets.  Two  or  three  yawned,  rubbed  their 
eyes,  saying  they  were  dropping  with  sleepi- 
ness. Who  knows  what  they  had  done  with 
their  night? 

At  last  they  set  to  work  near  a  long  table 
where  each  had  her  drawer,  her  implements. 
An  order  had  just  been  received  for  mourning 
jewellery;  there  was  need  for  hurry.  Sidonie, 
whom  the  "forewoman"  had  instructed  about 
her  task  in  a  tone  of  infinite  superiority,  began 
sadly  to  sort  a  multitude  of  black  pearls,  of 
imitation  grapes,  of  corn-ears  in  crepe. 

The  others,  paying  no  heed  to  the  girl,  talked 
to  one  another  whilst  working.  They  spoke  of 
a  superb  marriage  that  was  to  take  place  that 
very  day  at  Saint-Gervais. 

"Suppose  we  go  there,"  cried  a  big,  red- 
haired  girl,  who  was  called  Malvina.  "It's  at 
noon — we'll  have  time  to  go  there  and  back  if 
we're  very  sharp." 

Indeed,  at  the  luncheon  'hour,  the  whole 
troop  flew  down  the  staircase  four  steps  at  a 
time. 

Sidonie  had  her  meal  in  a  little  basket  like  a 
school-girl;  with  a  swelling  heart  she  sat  at  a 
corner  of  the  table  and  ate  for  the  first  time  quite 
by  herself. — Heavens  !  how  wretched  life  seemed 
to  her  and  melancholv  !  What  a  terrible  re- 
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venge  she  would  take  later  on  for  these  hard- 
ships ! 

At  one  the  workwomen  returned  noisily  in 
great  excitement.  "  Did  you  see  that  white  dress 
with  broad  stripes? — And  the  veil  of  English 
lace  ? — She's  a  lucky  girl,  she  is  !  "  Then  they 
began  again  in  the  workroom  the  remarks  they 
had  whispered  at  church,  leaning  on  the  balus- 
trade during  the  whole  of  the  ceremony.  The 
question  of  a  rich  marriage,  of  beautiful  jewel- 
lery and  dress  lasted  the  whole  day,  and  did  not 
hinder  their  work — on  the  contrary. 

These  small  Parisian  trades,  which  are  con- 
nected with  the  toilette  in  the  most  minute 
details,  make  the  workwomen  up-to-date  in  the 
fashions,  give  them  constant  preoccupations  with 
luxury  and  elegance.  For  the  poor  girls  who 
worked  on  the  small  fourth  floor  of  Mile.  Le 
Mire,  the  black  walls,  the  narrow  street  did  not 
exist.  They  were  thinking  the  whole  time  of 
other  things,  spending  their  lives  in  asking  : 

"Look  here,  Malvina,  if  you  were  rich,  what 
would  you  do  ? — As  for  me,  I  should  live  in  the 
Champs-Elysees." — And  the  big  trees  at  the 
Rond  Point,  the  coquettish,  slow-moving  car- 
riages that  turned  round  there,  brought  them  a 
moment's  refreshing,  delightful  vision. 

The  little  Chebe  listened  in  her  corner  with- 
out saying  anything,  carefully  mounting  her 
bunches  of  black  grapes  with  the  precocious  skill 
and  taste  she  had  acquired  in  Desiree's  neigh- 
bourhood. So  when  M.  Chebe  came  for  his 
daughter  in  the  evening,  he  received  many  com- 
pliments about  her.  From  that  time  every  day 
was  the  same.  Next  day  instead  of  black  pearls 
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she  mounted  white  pearls,  red  beads  of  artificial 
coral. 

The  new  apprentice,  being  younger  and  better 
educated  than  the  others,  was  for  some  time 
isolated  among  them.  Later  on,  as  she  grew 
up  she  was  admitted  to  their  friendship,  their 
confidences,  without  ever  sharing  their  pleasures. 
She  was  too  proud  to  go  off  at  midday  to  see 
the  weddings,  and  when  she  heard  them  speak 
about  a  night  ball  at  the  "Waux-Hall,"  or  the 
"Delices  du  Marais,"  about  a  fine  supper  at 
Bonvalet's  or  at  the  "Quatre  Sergents  de  la 
Rochelle,"  she  was  always  very  contemptuous. 

Our  visions  are  higher  than  that,  are  they  not, 
little  Chebe? 

Her  father  came  for  her  every  night.  Some- 
times, however,  towards  New  Year's  Day  she 
was  obliged  to  work  late  with  the  others  so  as 
to  finish  pressing  orders.  Under  the  gaslight 
these  pale  Parisians,  threading  white  pearls  as 
white  as  themselves,  of  a  sickly,  pale  whiteness, 
made  one's  heart  ache  to  look  at  them.  It  was 
the  same  factitious  brilliance,  the  same  fragility 
as  that  of  the  artificial  jewellery.  They  only 
talked  of  masked  balls,  of  theatres.  "Did  you 
see  Adele  Page  in  the  Trois  Mousquetaires? 
— And  Melingue  ?  And  Marie  Laurent  ? — Oh  ! 
Marie  Laurent !  " 

In  summer,  the  work  was  less  urgent.  It  was 
the  dead  season.  Then  during  the  great  heat, 
when  you  could  hear  behind  the  closed  blinds 
the  street  cries  of  mirabelles  and  greengages, 
the  workwomen  went  into  a  heavy  sleep,  their 
heads  on  the  table.  Or  perhaps  Malvina  went 
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and  asked  Mile.  Le  Mire  for  a  volume  of  the 
Journal  pour  Tons,  and  she  read  out  of  it  to 
the  others  in  a  loud  voice. 

But  the  little  Chebe  did  not  care  for  novels. 
She  had  one  in  her  head  far  more  interesting 
than  all  those.  Nothing  had  been  able  to  make 
her  forget  the  factory.  When  she  started  in  the 
morning  on  her  father's  arm  she  always  glanced 
that  way.  At  that  time  the  furnaces  were 
waking  up.  The  chimney  was  emitting  its  first 
jet  of  black  smoke.  Sidonie,  as  she  passed, 
heard  the  cries  of  the  printers,  the  great  heavy 
blows  of  the  printing  bars,  the  powerful, 
rhythmical  breathing  of  the  machines ;  and  all 
the  noises  of  work,  confused  in  her  memory  with 
recollections  of  parties,  of  blue  coupes,  persis- 
tently haunted  her. 

All  that  spoke  louder  than  the  noise  of  the 
omnibuses,  the  cries  in  the  street,  the  outpour- 
ing of  the  gutters;  and  even  in  the  workroom, 
when  she  was  threading  false  pearls,  even  at 
night  at  her  parents',  when  she  went  after 
dinner  to  take  a  breath  of  air  at  the  landing- 
window  and  to  look  through  the  darkness  at 
the  unlighted,  deserted  factory,  that  persistent 
murmur  was  ever  in  her  ears,  making  a  kind  of 
continual  accompaniment  to  her  thought. 

When  the  kind  Risler  fancied  she  was  "out 
of  sorts,"  he  would  organise  country  excursions 
on  the  Sunday,  but  these  had  only  the  effect  of 
making  her  more  melancholy  than  ever.  So  her 
life  passed  from  thirteen  to  sixteen.  The  years 
followed  one  upon  the  other  without  bringing 
any  change.  Mme.  Chebe's  cashmere  was  a 
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little  more  worn,  the  little  lilac  dress  had  under- 

§>ne  a  few  more  repairs,  and  that  was  all. 
nly,  as  Sidonie  grew  up,  Frantz,  who  had 
now  become  a  young  man,  would  look  silently 
at  her,  would  lovingly  look  after  her  comfort, 
a  fact  which  was  visible  to  everybody  except  to 
the  young  woman  herself. 

Besides,  nothing  had  any  interest  for  the  little 
Chebe. 

She  regularly  finished  her  task  in  the  work- 
room in  silence  without  the  least  thought  of  the 
future  or  of  pleasure.  Everything  she  did  she 
had  the  air  of  doing  whilst  waiting  for  some- 
thing else. 

Frantz,  on  the  contrary,  had  for  some  time 
been  working  with  singular  ardour,  the  im- 
petuosity of  those  who  see  something  at  the  end 
of  their  efforts,  so  much  so  that  when  he,  was 
twenty-four  he  came  out  second  from  the  Ecole 
Centrale  with  the  grade  of  engineer. 

That  evening  Risler  had  taken  the  Chebe 
family  to  the  Gymnase,  and  the  whole  evening 
Mme.  Chebe  and  he  had  been  making  a  number 
of  little  signals  to  one  another,  had  winked 
together  behind  the  young  people's  backs. 
Then  as  they  were  going  out  Mme.  Chebe  had 
solemnly  put  Sidonie's  arm  in  Frantz's  with  the 
air  of  telling  the  lover  :  "Now  explain  to  her  all 
about  it — it's  your  part  to  play." 

So  the  poor  lover  tried  to  explain.  It  is  a 
long  way  from  the  Gymnase  to  the  Marais. 
After  quite  a  few  steps  the  brightness  of  the 
boulevard  has  vanished,  the  pavements  become 
darker  and  darker,  the  passers-by  fewer  and 
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fewer.  Frantz  began  by  talking  of  the  play — 
he  liked  comedies  in  which  there  was  sentiment. 

"And  you,  Sidonie?" 

"Oh!  as  for  me,  you  know,  Frantz,  provided 
there  are  toilettes — 

The  truth  is  that  nothing  else  interested  her 
at  the  theatre.  She  was  not  one  of  those  senti- 
mentals  a  la  Bovary  who  return  from  the  theatre 
with  ready-made  love-phrases,  a  conventional 
ideal.  No  !  The  theatre  gave  her  simply  wild 
desires  for  luxury,  for  elegance ;  what  she  de- 
rived from  it  was  a  recollection  of  model  head- 
dressing  and  dressmaking — the  actresses'  new, 
exaggerated  toilettes,  their  demeanour,  even  to 
their  sham  society  tones  which  seemed  to  her 
supreme  distinction,  together  with  the  banal 
dazzle  of  the  gilding,  the  lights,  the  glittering 
advertisement  at  the  door,  the  waiting  carriages, 
all  that  rather  morbid  noise  which  is  con- 
nected with  a  fashionable  piece  :  that  was  what 
she  liked,  what  took  her  fancy.  The  lover 
went  on  : 

"  How  well  they  played  their  love-scene  !  " 
And  as  he  uttered  the  word  "love"  he  bent 
affectionately  towards  a  pretty  little  head  covered 
with  a  white  woollen  cap  from  under  which  the 
hair  escaped  in  curls.  Sidonie  sighed  : 

"Oh  yes,  the  love-scene — the  actress  had  very 
fine  diamonds  !  " 

There  was  a  moment's  silence.  Poor  Frantz 
had  great  difficulty  in  explaining  himself.  The 
words  he  sought  for  did  not  come,  then  fear 
came  over  him.  He  gave  himself  limits  for  the 
moment  of  speaking  to  her  : 
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"When  we  have  passed  the  Porte  Saint-Denis 
— when  we  have  left  the  boulevard." 

But  Sidonie  began  talking  about  such  indif- 
ferent things  that  the  declaration  froze  on  his 
lips,  or  perhaps  they  were  stopped  by  a  carriage 
that  gave  the  others  time  to  rejoin  them. 

At  last,  in  the  Marais,  he  all  at  once  made  up 
his  mind  : 

"Listen  to  me,  Sidonie — I  love  you." 

That  night  they  had  kept  up  very  late  at  the 
Delobelles'.  It  was  the  custom  of  those  brave 
women  to  make  the  working-day  as  long  as 
possible,  to  prolong  it  so  far  into  the  night  that 
their  lamp  was  one  of  the  last  put  out  in  the 
quiet  Rue  de  Braque.  Before  going  to  bed  they 
awaited  the  great  man's  return,  for  whom  they 
kept  warm  in  the  cinders  of  the  fire  a  little 
refreshing  supper. 

When  he  used  to  act,  there  was  a  reason  for 
it :  the  actors,  who  are  obliged  to  dine  early  and 
very  lightly,  leave  the  theatre  terribly  hungry, 
and  eat  on  their  return  home.  Delobelle  had 
not  played  for  a  long  time  :  but  not  having  the 
right,  as  he  said,  to  give  up  the  theatre,  he 
supported  his  mania  by  a  number  of  loafer's 
habits,  and  the  supper  on  his  return  was  one  of 
them,  just  like  his  daily  re-entry  after  the  last 
gaslight  had  been  extinguished  in  the  boulevard 
theatres.  To  go  to  bed  without  supper  at  the 
time  every  one  else  did  wrould  have  been  to 
abdicate,  to  give  up  the  struggle.  And  he  was 
not  going  to,  sacrebleu! 

On  the  night  we  are  speaking  of  the  actor  had 
not  yet  come  back,  and  the  two  women  were 
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awaiting  him  talking  and  working,  very 
animated  despite  the  late  hour.  They  had  done 
nothing  but  talk  of  Frantz  the  whole  evening, 
of  his  success,  of  the  future  open  before  him. 

"At  present,"  said  Mama  Delobelle,  "all  he 
wants  is  a  good  little  wife." 

It  was  also  Desiree's  opinion.  That  was  the 
only  thing  wanting  to  Frantz's  happiness,  a 
good  little  active,  courageous  wife,  accustomed 
to  work,  who  would  forget  herself  entirely  in 
him.  And  if  Desiree  spoke  about  it  with  such 
assurance  it  was  because  she  knew  her  very 
intimately,  that  wife  who  was  so  well  suited  to 
Frantz  Risler — she  was  only  a  year  younger 
than  he,  just  what  she  ought  to  be  in  order  to 
be  younger  than  her  husband  and  to  be  able  to 
help  him  like  a  mother  at  the  same  time. 

"  Pretty  ? "  No,  not  precisely,  but  rather 
pretty  than  plain,  in  spite  of  her  infirmity,  for 
she  limped,  the  poor  girl ! — And  besides,  clever, 
wide-awake  and  so  loving  !  Nobody  but  Desiree 
knew  how  much  that  little  woman  loved  Frantz 
and  how  she  had  thought  of  him  night  and  day 
for  years.  He  himself  had  not  noticed  it,  and 
seemed  to  have  eyes  for  Sidonie  only.  But  it's 
all  the  same !  Silent  love  is  so  eloquent,  so 
great  a  force  is  latent  in  restrained  feelings. — 
Who  knows  ?  Perhaps  some  day 

And  the  little  cripple  bending  over  her  work 
departed  for  one  of  those  great  voyages  to  the 
land  of  chimeras,  as  she  so  often  did  in  her 
invalid's  chair,  her  feet  resting  on  the  motionless 
footstool :  one  of  those  wonderful  journeys  from 
which  she  always  returned  happy  and  smiling, 
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leaning  on  Frantz's  arm  with  all  the  trust  of  a 
beloved  spouse.  Her  ringers  following  her 
heart's  dream,  the  small  bird  she  held  at  the 
moment,  whose  crumpled  wings  she  was  setting 
right,  had  also  the  appearance  of  going  on  the 
voyage,  of  flying  away  there,  very  far  away, 
joyous  and  light  like  herself.  Suddenly  the 
door  opened. 

"I'm  not  disturbing  you  ?  "  queried  a  triumph- 
ant voice. 

The  mother,  half  asleep,  quickly  raised  her 
head  : 

"Eh  !  it's  M.  Frantz. — -Come  in,  M.  Frantz. — 
You  see,  we  are  expecting  papa — those  rascals 
of  artists  are  so  late  in  coming  home. — Sit  down 
there.— You'll  sup  with  us?" 

"Oh  no,  thank  you,"  answered  Frantz,  his 
lips  still  pale  with  the  emotion  he  had  been 
through;  "thank  you,  I  shan't  stop. — I  saw  the 
light  at  the  door  and  came  in  only  to  tell  you — 
to  inform  you  of  a  great  piece  of  news  which 
will  give  you  much  pleasure,  as  I  know  you 
love  me." 

"And  what  is  it,  in  Heaven's  name?" 

"There  is  a  promise  of  marriage  between  M. 
Frantz  Risler  and  Mile.  Sidonie  !  " 

"There  !  Didn't  I  tell  you  all  he  wanted  was 
a  good  little  wife  ?  "  answered  Mama  Delobelle, 
getting  up  and  throwing  her  arms  round  his 
neck. 

Desiree  had  not  strength  enough  to  utter  a 
word.  She  bent  still  more  over  her  work,  and 
as  Frantz  had  his  eyes  exclusively  fixed  on  his 
own  happiness,  as  Mama  Delobelle  only  looked 
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at  the  clock  to  see  if  her  great  man  would  soon 
be  due  home,  nobody  perceived  the  emotion  of 
the  cripple,  her  pallor,  nor  the  convulsive  trem- 
bling of  the  small  bird  held  in  her  hands, 
motionless,  its  head  fallen  back,  like  a  bird 
wounded  to  death. 


CHAPTER    IV 

THE   GLOW-WORMS    OF    SAVIGKY 

"  Savigny-sur-Orge. 
"MY    DEAR    SlDONIE, 

"We  were  yesterday  at  table  in  that  big 
drawing-room  you  know,  with  the  big  door  open 
wide  on  the  lawn.  I  was  a  trifle  bored.  Dear 
papa  had  been  in  a  bad  temper  the  whole  morn- 
ing, and  my  poor  mother  didn't  dare  to  say  a 
word,  overwhelmed  by  those  frowning  brows 
which  have  always  made  the  law  for  her.  I 
thought  it  was  really  a  pity  to  be  so  lonely  in 
midsummer  in  so  lovely  a  country,  and  that  I 
should  be  very  glad,  now  that  I've  left  the  con- 
vent and  am  destined  to  pass  whole  seasons  in 
the  country,  if  I  had  somebody  as  of  old  to 
scamper  over  the  countryside  with  me. 

"  Georges  certainly  comes  now  and  then ;  but 
he  always  comes  very  late,  only  for  dinner,  and 
goes  away  with  my  father  next  day  before  I'm 
awake.  Besides,  M.  Georges  is  just  now  a 
serious  man.  He  works  at  the  factory,  and 
business  anxieties  often  wrinkle  even  his  fore- 
head. 

" — I  was  at  that  point  in  my  thoughts  when 

suddenly  dear  papa  turns  brusquely  towards  me. 

'What's    become    of    your    little    Sidonie  ? — I 

should  like  to  have  her  here  some  time.'     You 
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may  fancy  how  glad  I  was.  What  a  delight  to 
meet  again,  to  renew  again  our  dear  friendship 
which  was  interrupted  by  the  fault  of  life  rather 
than  by  our  own  !  What  things  we'll  have  to 
tell  each  other  !  You  who  alone  had  the  gift 
of  laughing  at  this  terrible  grandfather,  you  will 
make  us  merry,  and  I  assure  you  we  need  it. 

"  It's  so  lonely  this  lovely  Savigny  !  Fancy 
sometimes  in  the  morning  I  have  quite  coquet- 
tish ideas.  I  dress,  I  make  myself  fine,  curl  my 
hair  and  put  on  a  pretty  costume.  I  go  up  and 
down  all  the  alleys,  and  suddenly  1  notice  I 
have  taken  all  this  trouble  for  the  swans,  the 
geese,  my  dog  Kiss,  and  the  cows  which  don't 
even  turn  round  when  I  pass  their  meadow.  So 
out  of  disgust  I  return  quickly  and  put  on  a 
cotton  dress,  I  busy  myself  at  the  farm,  in  the 
kitchen,  a  little  everywhere.  And  goodness  !  I 
believe  boredom  has  perfected  me,  and  I  shall 
make  an  excellent  housekeeper. 

"Luckily  the  hunting  season  is  near  at  hand 
and  I  reckon  on  it  for  some  amusement.  First 
of  all  Georges  and  my  father,  who  are  both  great 
hunters,  will  come  oftener.  Then  you'll  be 
there — because  you'll  answer  at  once  you're 
coming,  won't  you?  M.  Risler  said  latterly 
you  were  in  poor  health.  The  Savigny  air  will 
do  you  a  lot  of  good. 

"Here  everybody  is  expecting  you.  And, 
myself,  I  can  hardly  live,  I  am  so  impatient. 

"CLAIRE." 

When  she  had  written  the  letter  Claire  Fro- 
mont  put  on  a  big  straw  hat,  for  those  early 
August  days  were  hot  and  bright,  and  went 
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down   herself  to  throw  it  into  the  little  letter- 
box. 

The  letter  reached  its  destination  safely.  It 
arrived  in  Paris  the  same  night  with  its  Savigny 
stamp,  all  perfumed  with  the  country,  at  the  fifth 
floor  in  the  Rue  de  Braque. 

What  an  event  it  was  !  It  was  read  three 
times,  and  for  a  week  until  Sidonie's  departure 
it  remained  on  the  mantelpiece  next  Mme. 
Chebe's  relics,  the  globe-shaped  clock  and  the 
Empire  cups.  For  Sidonie  it  was  like  a  mar- 
vellous romance,  full  of  enchantments  and  pro- 
mises, which  she  read  without  opening  it,  merely 
by  looking  at  the  white  envelope  on  which 
Claire  Fromont's  cipher  was  artistically  wrought. 

There  was  no  question  now  about  marriage. 
.The  main  point  was  to  know  what  dress  she  was 
going  to  put  on  when  she  went  to  the  country- 
house.  That  was  what  they  had  to  busy  them- 
selves about,  the  cutting,  the  combining,  the 
trying  on  of  dresses,  of  coiffures. — Unhappy 
Frantz  !  How  his  heart  sank  at  those  prepara- 
tions !  The  visit  to  Savigny,  which  he  had 
vainly  tried  to  oppose,  would  delay  their  wedding 
again,  which,  without  his  knowing  why,  Sidonie 
was  continually  putting  off  every  day.  He 
could  not  go  to  see  her :  and  when  she  was  once 
there,  in  the  middle  of  parties  and  pleasures, 
who  could  say  how  long  she  would  remain  ? 

It  was  always  to  the  Delobelle  ladies  that  the 
desperate  lover  repaired  in  order  to  impart  his 
confidences,  without  once  remarking  how  as  soon 
as  he  entered  De"sire"e  quickly  got  up  to  make 
room  for  him  next  her  at  the  work-table,  how 
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she  then  sat  down  blushing  with  shining 
eyes. 

For  some  days  they  were  no  longer  working 
at  the  birds  and  insects.  Mother  and  daughter 
were  engaged  on  pink  flounces  intended  for 
Sidonie's  dress,  and  never  did  the  little  cripple 
sew  with  such  good-will. 

That  was  because  Delobelle's  daughter,  that 
little  Desiree,  was  not  a  mere  nonentity.  She 
had  from  her  father  the  capacity  for  self-delu- 
sion, for  hoping  to  the  end  despite  everything. 

Whilst  Frantz  was  telling  her  his  love-troubles 
Desiree  was  thinking  that  when  once  Sidonie 
was  away  he  would  come  like  that  every  day, 
even  if  only  to  speak  of  the  absent  one ;  that  she 
would  have  him  quite  near  her,  that  they  would 
keep  vigil  together  whilst  waiting  for  "the 
father,"  and  that  perhaps  as  he  looked  at  her 
one  evening  he  would  see  the  difference  between 
the  woman  who  loves  you  and  the  one  who  lets 
herself  be  loved. 

Then  the  notion  that  everything  done  to  the 
dress  would  hasten  the  departure  so  impatiently 
expected  lent  her  needle  an  extraordinary 
activity,  and  the  poor  lover  saw  with  terror  the 
flounces  and  the  frills  visibly  growing  in  number 
around  her. 

When  the  dress  was  ready,  Mile.  Chebe  went 
to  Savigny.  M.  Gardinois's  country-house  was 
built  in  the  valley  of  the  Orge,  at  the  edge 
of  that  capriciously  pretty  little  stream,  with  its 
windmills,  its  islands,  its  weirs  and  its  big  park- 
lawns  which  stretch  right  down  to  its  banks. 

The  house,  an  old  Louis  XV  house,  very  lofty 
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only  in  its  gables,  wore  a  fine,  melancholy  air, 
a  special  look  of  aristocratic  antiquity  :  broad 
doorways,  balconies  of  wrought  iron,  old  vases 
eaten  away  by  rain  in  which  the  fresh  flowers 
stood  out  conspicuously  on  the  red  stone.  The 
walls  stretched  as  far  as  eye  could  see,  sloping 
gently  to  the  stream.  The  chateau  dominated 
them  with  its  big  slate  roofs,  the  farm  with  its 
red  tiles,  and  the  wonderful  park  with  its  limes, 
ashes,  poplars,  chestnuts,  which  mingled  to- 
gether in  a  thick  black  line,  opened  here  and 
there  by  the  arcade  of  the  avenues. 

But  the  charm  of  the  old  estate  was  the  water, 
the  water  which  enlivened  its  silence,  solemnised 
its  aspects.  Besides  the  stream  there  were  at 
Savigny  wells,  fountains,  pools  in  which  the 
sun  set  in  all  its  glory;  and  it  suited  well  the 
old  house,  moss-grown,  weather-worn,  somewhat 
eaten  away  like  a  stone  at  the  edge  of  a  river. 

Already  an  old  man,  able  neither  to  hunt  nor 
to  fish,  old  Gardinois  passed  his  time  in  super- 
intending the  infinitesimally  small  details  of  the 
immense  estate.  The  grain  given  the  fowls,  the 
price  of  the  last  farm  product  sold,  the  quantity 
of  straw  in  the  magnificent,  circular  barn,  fur- 
nished him  with  enough  to  grumble  about  for 
a  whole  day. 

In  the  idleness  of  his  wealth  M.  Gardinois, 
being  bored  in  Paris,  lived  the  whole  year  there, 
and  during  the  fine  season  the  Fromonts  kept 
him  company.  Mme.  Fromont  was  a  gentle, 
unintelligent  woman  whom  her  father's  brutal 
despotism  had  bent  early  to  passive,  constant 
obedience.  She  retained  the  same  attitude  with 
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her  husband,  whose  kindness,  constant  indul- 
gence, had  been  unable  to  set  up  her  humiliated 
nature,  silent,  indifferent  to  everything,  and 
as  it  were  irresponsible.  Having  always  lived 
apart  from  business  she  had  become  rich  with- 
out noticing  it  and  without  the  least  desire  of 
profiting  by  it.  Her  fine  apartments  in  Paris, 
her  father's  sumptuous  chateau  bored  her.  She 
tried  to  make  herself  as  small  as  possible  there, 
filling  her  life  with  one  single  passion,  that  of 
order,  a  monstrous,  fantastic  order  which  con- 
sisted in  brushing,  cleaning,  dusting,  continu- 
ally herself  polishing  the  mirror,  the  gilding- 
work,  the  brass  on  the  doors. 

M.  Fromorit,  who  only  came  occasionally  and 
was  always  preoccupied  with  his  affairs,  did  not 
care  for  Savigny  himself  either.  Claire  alone 
was  really  at  home  in  that  beautiful  park.  She 
knew  the  smallest  bushes  in  it.  Being  obliged 
to  suffice  for  herself  like  all  solitary  children, 
she  made  her  pleasures  out  of  certain  walks, 
looked  after  the  flower-beds,  had  her  own 
avenue,  her  tree,  her  favourite  bench  for  read- 
ing. The  dinner-bell  always  surprised  her  at 
the  other  end  of  the  estate.  She  arrived  at  table 
out  of  breath,  happy,  steeped  in  fresh  air.  The 
lovely  country  had  truly  protected  her  from  the 
vulgarity,  the  meanness  of  her  surroundings. 

Her  grandfather  considered  her  a  strange 
creature,  altogether  out  of  place  in  his  family. 
When  a  child  she  used  to  embarrass  him  by 
her  big  clear  eyes,  her  straight  perception  of 
everything,  and  also  because  he  did  not  find  in 
her  his  own  submissive  and  passive  daughter. 
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"She'll  be  a  tomboy,  and  an  original  like  her 
father,"  he  would  say  on  his  days  of  ill-temper. 

How  much  more  that  little  Chebe  pleased  him 
who  came  now  and  then  to  play  in  the  alleys  of 
Savigny  !  There  at  least  he  felt  a  vulgar  nature 
like  his  own,  with  a  blend  of  ambition  and  envy 
which  was  revealed  even  then  by  a  certain  slight 
smile  at  the  corners  of  the  mouth.  Moreover, 
the  little  girl  expressed  astonishment,  simple- 
minded  admiration  for  his  wealth  which  flattered 
his  parvenu  pride,  and  sometimes  when  teased 
by  him  she  used  curious  words  such  as  a 
Parisian  child  may  utter,  expressions  very 
suggestive  of  the  slums,  which  she  carried  off 
with  a  daintiness  and  grace  by  which  the 
triviality  won  a  distinction. 

So  the  worthy  man  had  never  forgotten  her. 

This  time  especially,  when,  after  her  long 
absence  Sidonie  reached  Savigny  with  her  care- 
fully-dressed hair,  her  pretty  figure,  her  wide- 
awake, mobile  face,  the  whole  cemented  with 
the  rather  excessive  elegances  of  a  shop-girl,  she 
had  a  considerable  success.  Old  Gardinois, 
much  astonished  to  see  a  grown-up  girl  instead 
of  the  child  he  expected,  found  her  prettier  and 
especially  far  better  dressed  than  Claire. 

The  truth  is  that  as  she  got  out  of  the  train 
Mile.  Chebe,  sitting  in  the  big  chateau  carriage, 
looked  far  from  being  out  of  place,  but  she  was 
wanting  in  that  which  constituted  her  friend's 
beauty  and  charm — a  quiet  demeanour,  scorn  for 
attitudes,  and,  above  all,  security  of  mind. 

What  an  enchantment  for  Mile.  Chebe  when 
the  carriage  entered  the  long  avenue,  velveted 
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in  green,  bordered  with  immemorial  elms,  at  the 
end  of  \vhich  Savigny  awaited  her,  its  gate  door 
open.  From  that  day  forth  she  led  the  be- 
witched life  she  had  dreamed  of  so  long. 
Luxury  appeared  to  her  in  all  its  forms,  in  the 
magnificence  of  the  saloons,  the  immense  height 
of  the  apartments,  the  riches  of  the  conservatory, 
the  stables,  in  those  trifling  details  which  make 
up  all  the  refinements  of  the  rich.  And  how- 
much  at  ease  she  felt  among  them  !  How  suited 
to  her  was  that  life  !  It  seemed  to  her  she  had 
never  led  any  other.  Suddenly  amid  her  in- 
toxication a  letter  came  from  Frantz  which 
brought  her  back  to  the  facts  of  her  life,  to  her 
wretched  condition  as  the  future  wife  of  an 
employee,  which  placed  her  by  force  in  the  mean 
little  apartment  they  would  one  day  occupy  at 
the  top  of  some  dark  house,  whose  heavy  air 
laden  with  poverty  she  seemed  to  be  already 
breathing. 

Break  off  the  marriage?  Certainly  she  could 
do  so,  since  she  had  given  no  other  pledge  than 
her  word.  But  when  he  had  gone,  who  knows 
if  she  would  not  regret  him  ? — She  even  thought 
for  a  moment  of  becoming  Mme.  Gardinois, 
when  a  new  personage,  a  new  hope  entered  into 
her  life. 

Since  Sidonie's  arrival  Georges  Fromont,  who 
was  hardly  seen  at  Savigny  except  Sundays,  had 
acquired  the  habit  of  coming  to  dine  there  nearly 
every  day.  He  was  a  tall  young  man,  delicate, 
pale,  elegantly  built.  An  orphan,  brought  up 
by  his  uncle  M.  Fromont,  he  was  intended  to 
succeed  him  in  his  business,  and  probably  also 
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to  become  Claire's  husband.  Such  a  ready- 
made  future  chilled  him  considerably.  To  begin 
with,  the  business  bored  him.  As  for  his  cousin 
there  was  a  good-natured  intimacy  between  them 
from  their  being  educated  together,  a  confidence 
proceeding  from  habit,  but  nothing  more,  at 
least  on  his  side. 

With  Sidonie,  on  the  other  hand,  he  felt  him- 
self at  once  embarrassed,  timid,  and  at  the  same 
time  desirous  of  producing  an  effect.  He  felt 
quite  changed.  She  was  not  long  in  perceiving 
the  impression  she  was  making  on  him. 

When  the  two  girls  went  for  a  walk  at  the  far 
end  of  the  park,  it  was  always  Sidonie  who 
thought  of  the  time  the  Paris  train  came  in. 
They  arrived  together  at  the  gate  to  watch  for 
the  travellers,  and  Georges's  first  glance  was 
ever  for  Mile.  Chebe,  who  kept  a  little  behind 
her  friend,  but  with  those  attitudes,  those  airs 
which  outpace  the  eyes.  These  manceuvrings 
between  them  lasted  some  time.  They  did  not 
speak  of  love,  but  all  the  words,  all  the  smiles 
they  exchanged  were  full  of  avowals  and 
reticences. 

One  cloudy,  heavy  summer's  day  when  the 
two  young  ladies  had  left  the  table  as  soon  as 
dinner  was  over  and  they  were  walking  under 
the  long  avenue,  Georges  joined  them.  They 
were  talking  indifferently,  making  the  pebbles 
crunch  beneath  the  slow  pacing  of  their  prome- 
nade, when  Mme.  Fromont's  voice  called  Claire 
to  come  to  the  chateau.  Georges  and  Sidonie 
remained  alone.  They  continued  walking  in  the 
alley,  guided  by  the  vague  whiteness  of  the 
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sand,  without  speaking  or  approaching  each 
other. 

A  warm  wind  was  rustling  in  the  trees.  The 
rippled  water  of  the  lake  gently  beat  with  its 
wavelets  against  the  arches  of  the  small  bridge ; 
and  the  acacias,  the  limes,  whose  flowers  were 
falling  around  in  showers,  perfumed  the  elec- 
trified air.  They  felt  themselves  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  storm,  vibrating,  penetrating.  Behind 
their  troubled  eyes  passed  bright  flashes  of  heat 
lightning,  like  that  which  illuminated  the 
horizon. 

"Oh!  the  lovely  glow-worms!"  cried  the 
young  woman,  who  was  embarrassed  by  this 
silence  traversed  by  so  many  mysterious  sounds. 

At  the  edge  of  the  lawn  some  little  green 
palpitating  lights  lit  up  the  tufts  of  grass.  She 
bent  down  to  put  one  on  her  glove.  He  came 
and  knelt  quite  near  her,  and,  now  on  a  level 
with  the  grass,  their  hair  and  cheeks  touching, 
they  looked  at  each  other  a  moment  by  the  light 
of  the  glow-worms.  How  strange  and  charm- 
ing she  appeared  to  him,  beneath  the  green 
reflection  which  rose  towards  her  inclined  face 
and  evaporated  in  the  fine  threads  of  her 
wavy  hair  ! — He  had  passed  an  arm  round  her 
waist,  and  suddenly  feeling  she  was  yielding, 
he  strained  her  to  him  in  a  long,  passionate 
embrace. 

"What  are  you  looking  for?"  asked  Claire, 
standing  in  the  shade  behind  them. 

Georges,  taken  aback,  trembled  so  that  he 
could  not  answer.  But  Sidonie  got  up  in  the 
calmest  way,  and  said,  shaking  her  skirt: 
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"They  are  glow-worms;  see  what  a  number 
there  are  to-night— and  how  they  shine." 

Her  eyes  also  shone  with  amazing  brilliancy. 

"  It's  the  storm,  no  doubt,"  murmured  Georges, 
still  shivering  all  over. 

How  long  the  evening  afterwards  seemed  to 
Sidonie !  She  only  wanted  one  thing,  to  be 
alone,  free  to  think.  But  in  the  silence  of  her 
little  room,  when  she  had  put  out  the  light, 
which  embarrasses  dreams  by  lighting  up  reality 
too  highly,  what  schemes,  what  transports  of 
joy  !  Georges  loved  her,  Georges  Fromont,  the 
heir  to  the  factory  ! — They  would  marry ;  she 
would  be  rich — for,  in  that  venal  little  soul, 
love's  first  kiss  had  only  awakened  ideas  of 
ambition  and  luxury. 

In  order  to  assure  herself  plainly  that  her 
lover  was  sincere,  she  tried  to  recall  the  least 
details  of  their  scene,  the  expression  of  his  eyes, 
the  ardour  of  his  embrace,  the  vows  whispered 
mouth  to  mouth  in  that  vaporous  glow-worm 
light  which  a  solemn  minute  had  fixed  for  ever 
in  her  heart. 

Oh  !  the  glow-worms  of  Savigny  !  All  night 
long  they  danced  like  stars  before  her  closed 
eyes.  The  park  was  full  of  them,  even  to  the 
extremity  of  its  darkest  avenues.  There  were 
festoons  of  them  all  along  the  lawns,  on  the 
trees,  in  the  bushes. — The  fine  sand  of  the  alleys, 
the  waves  of  the  lake  rolled  green  sparks,  and 
all  those  microscopic  gleams  composed  a  kind 
of  festal  illumination  in  her  honour,  for  the 
celebration  of  the  espousals  of  Georges  and 
Sidonie. 
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Next  day  when  she  got  up  her  plan  was  ready. 
Georges  loved  her  :  that  was  sure.  Did  he  think 
of  marrying  her  ? — She  thought  not,  the  cun- 
ning rogue !  But  that  did  not  frighten  her. 
She  felt  herself  strong  enough  to  get  the  better 
of  that  childish  soul,  at  once  weak  and  pas- 
sionate. She  had  only  to  resist  him,  and  that 
is  what  she  did. 

For  some  days  she  was  cold,  inattentive,  wil- 
fully blind  and  without  memory.  He  wanted  to 
speak  to  her,  but  she  avoided  him,  always  put- 
ting something  between  them.  So  he  wrote. 
He  was  going  himself  to  carry  his  letters  to  a 
hollow  in  the  rock,  near  a  limpid  fountain 
which  was  called  "The  Phantom,"  and  was 
sheltered  by  a  thatched  roof  at  the  far  end  of 
the  park. 

Sidonie  thought  it  charming.  In  the  evening 
she  had  to  lie,  to  invent  some  excuse  for  going 
to  "The  Phantom  "  by  herself.  The  shadow  of 
the  trees  over  the  alleys,  the  austere  night,  the 
hasty  excursion,  emotion,  caused  her  heart  to 
beat  deliciously.  She  found  the  letter  steeped 
in  dew,  with  the  intense  cold  of  the  fountain, 
and  it  was  so  white  in  the  full-moon  light  that 
she  hid  it  speedily  for  fear  of  being  surprised. 

Then  when  she  was  alone  what  joy  at  opening 
it,  at  spelling  out  those  magic  letters,  those  love- 
phrases  whose  words  flashed  like  mirrors,  sur- 
rounded by  blue,  yellow,  dazzling  circles,  as  if 
she  had  read  the  letter  in  the  sun. 

"I  love  you — love  me,"  wrote  Georges  in  every 
variety  of  accent. 

At  first  she  did  not  reply  :  but  she  felt  him  to 
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be  safely  captured,  safely  her  property,  exasper- 
ated by  her  coldness.  She  declared  herself 
unmistakably  : 

"I  shall  only  love  my  husband." 

Ah  !  she  was  already  a  true  woman,  that  little 
Chebe. 


CHAPTER    V 

END   OF   THE    LITTLE   CHEBE'S    STORY 

MEANWHILE  September  arrived.  The  hunt- 
ing had  brought  to  the  chateau  a  large,  loud, 
vulgar  company.  There  were  long  meals  over 
which  these  rich  bourgeois  took  their  time  with 
the  slowness,  the  languor,  the  sleepiness  of 
peasants.  They  went  by  carriage  to  meet  the 
hunters  on  the  roads  that  were  already  cold  with 
the  autumn  twilights.  The  mist  rose  from  the 
harvested  fields ;  and  whilst  the  terrified  game 
fled  along  the  furrows  with  screams  of  panic, 
the  night  seemed  to  emerge  from  all  those  woods 
whose  sombre  masses  grew  as  they  spread  over 
the  plain. 

The  carriage  lamps  were  lit,  and  the  party, 
well  warmed  beneath  unrolled  rugs,  returned 
quickly,  with  the  fresh  wind  in  their  faces.  The 
hall,  magnificently  lit  up,  was  filled  with  excite- 
ment, with  laughter. 

Claire  Fromont,  embarrassed  by  the  vulgarity 
of  the  company,  hardly  spoke.  Sidonie  shone 
at  her  brightest.  The  excursion  had  brightened 
her  pale  complexion  and  Parisian  eyes.  She 
knew  well  how  to  laugh,  understood  perhaps  a 
little  too  much,  and  seemed  to  the  people  there 
the  only  woman  present.  Her  success  com- 
pleted Georges's  intoxication,  but  in  proportion 
as  he  advanced  she  showed  herself  more 
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reserved.  He  then  resolved  to  make  her  his 
wife.  He  swore  it  to  himself  with  the  exagger- 
ated affirmation  of  weak  characters,  who  seem 
to  be  always  fighting  in  advance  the  objections 
to  which  they  know  they  will  one  day  yield. 

It  was  the  most  beautiful  moment  of  her  life 
to  little  Chebe.  But  apart  from  any  ambitious 
vision,  her  coquettish,  dissembling  nature  found 
a  strange  charm  in  a  love  intrigue  mysteriously 
carried  on  among  festivities  and  parties. 

Nobody  about  them  suspected  anything. 
Claire  was  in  that  healthy  and  delightful  period 
of  youth  when  the  mind,  half  opened,  attaches 
itself  to  things  it  knows  with  a  blind  trust,  in 
complete  ignorance  of  treachery  and  lying. 
M.  Fromont  was  occupied  solely  with  business. 
His  wife  had  a  mania  for  cleaning  her  jewellery. 
There  was  only  old  Gardinois  to  fear,  but 
Sidonie  amused  him,  and  even  had  he  dis- 
covered anything,  he  was  not  the  man  to  spoil 
her  future. 

She  was  in  triumph,  when  a  sudden,  unfore- 
seen catastrophe  came  and  spoilt  her  hopes.  One 
Sunday  morning  M.  Fromont  was  carried  back 
mortally  wounded.  A  gunshot  intended  for  a 
hare  had  hit  him  near  the  temple.  The  chateau 
was  upside-down.  All  the  sportsmen,  among 
them  the  unskilful,  unknown  one,  hastily  went 
off  to  Paris.  Claire,  wild  with  grief,  entered, 
and  did  not  leave  the  room  in  which  her  father 
was  dying,  and  Risler,  informed  of  the  accident, 
came  for  Sidonie. 

The  evening  before  she  went  she  had  a  meet- 
ing with  Georges  at  "The  Phantom"  spring,  a 
good-bye  meeting,  painful  and  furtive,  solem- 
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nised  by  the  neighbourhood  of  death.  However, 
they  swore  eternal  love :  they  agreed  upon  a 
place  where  they  could  write  to  each  other.  And 
they  separated. 

A  mournful  return. — She  was  suddenly 
coming  back  to  her  everyday  life,  escorted  by 
Risler's  despair,  to  whom  his  dear  master's 
death  was  an  irreparable  loss.  When  she 
reached  home  she  had  to  recount  even  the 
smallest  details  of  her  story,  talk  about  the 
inhabitants  of  the  chateau,  the  guests,  the 
parties,  the  dinners,  the  final  disaster.  What  a 
punishment  for  her  who,  totally  absorbed  in  the 
same  constant  thought,  had  so  much  need  of 
silence  and  solitude  !  But  that  was  not  the  most 
terrible  part  of  it. 

From  the  first  day  Frantz  had  come  back  and 
seated  himself  in  his  old  place;  and  his  looks 
which  sought  hers,  his  words  addressed  to  her 
alone,  seemed  to  her  intolerably  exacting. 

Despite  all  his  timidity  and  diffidence,  the 
poor  young  fellow  believed  himself  within  his 
right  as  an  accepted  and  impatient  lover,  and 
little  Chebe  was  obliged  to  fly  from  her  dreams 
in  order  to  answer  this  creditor,  to  postpone  the 
bankruptcy  later  and  later. 

There  came  a  day,  however,  when  indecision 
was  no  longer  possible.  She  had  promised  to 
marry  Frantz  when  he  had  a  position;  and 
behold  !  he  was  offered  the  berth,  of  engineer  in 
the  South,  in  the  big  furnaces  of  the  Grand' 
Combe.  It  was  enough  for  a  modest  household. 
No  way  of  getting  out  of  it.  She  had  to  execute 
herself  or  find  a  pretext.  But  which  ? 

In     her    pressing    danger    she     thought    of 
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Desire"e.  Although  the  little  cripple  had  never 
made  any  confidence  to  her,  she  knew  her  great 
love  for  Frantz.  She  had  guessed  it  for  a  long 
time  with  h£r  coquettish  eyes,  clear,  changing 
mirrors  that  reflected  all  the  thoughts  of  others 
without  disclosing  any  of  her  own.  Perhaps 
even  the  idea  that  another  woman  loved  her 
fiance  had  at  first  made  Frantz's  love  more 
supportable,  and  as  statues  are  placed  on  tombs 
to  make  them  less  sad,  Desiree's  pretty  little 
pale  face  on  the  threshold  of  that  dark  future 
had  caused  it  to  appear  less  sinister  to  her. 

This  gave  her  now  an  honourable  and  easy 
pretext  for  breaking  her  promise. 

"No  !  look  you,  mama,"  she  said  one  day  to 
Mme.  Chebe,  "I'll  never  consent  to  bring  un- 
happiness  on  a  friend  like  her.  I  should  suffer  too 
much  remorse. — Poor  Desiree  !  You  haven't  seen 
how  ill  she  has  looked  since  my  return,  how  she 
looks  at  me  entreatingly. — No  !  I  shan't  bring 
such  pain  upon  her,  I  shan't  take  her  Frantz 
from  her." 

Whilst  admiring  her  daughter's  great  heart, 
Mme.  Chebe  found  the  sacrifice  excessive,  and 
made  objection  : 

"Take  care,  my  child,  we're  not  rich. — A 
husband  like  Frantz  does  not  turn  up  every 
day." 

"So  much  the  worse!  I  shan't  marry," 
declared  Sidonie  sharply;  and  thinking  her 
pretext  good,  she  energetically  clung  to  it. 
Nothing  could  make  her  change  her  opinion, 
neither  Frantz's  tears,  who  was  irritated  by  the 
refusal,  which  was  attended  by  vague  reasons 
they  did  not  wish  even  to  explain  to  him,  nor 
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Risler's  entreaties,  to  whom  Mme.  Chebe  had 
whispered  with  the  greatest  air  of  mystery  her 
daughter's  reasons,  and  who,  despite  every- 
thing, could  not  help  admiring  such  a  sacrifice. 

"Come,  don't  reproach  her! — She  is  an 
1  anchel  '  !  "  he  told  his  brother,  trying  to  calm 
him. 

"Oh  yes,  she  is  an  angel,"  observed  Mme. 
Chebe  in  support,  sighing  in  such  a  way  that 
the  poor  betrayed  lover  had  not  even  the  right 
to  complain.  In  despair  he  decided  on  leaving 
Paris,  and  in  his  rage  for  flight  Grand'  Combe 
seemed  to  him  too  near ;  he  asked  for  and 
obtained  a  place  as  superintendent  at  Ismai'lia 
on  the  Suez  Canal  works.  He  went  away  with- 
out knowing  anything  or  wanting  to  know  any- 
thing about  Desiree's  love;  and  yet  when  he 
went  to  bid  good-bye  to  her  the  dear  little  invalid 
raised  her  pretty,  timid  eyes  to  him,  in  which 
there  was  very  legibly  written  :  "  I — I  love  you, 
if  she  does  not  love  you." 

But  Frantz  Risler  was  unable  to  read  the 
writing  of  those  eyes. 

Fortunately,  people  accustomed  to  suffer  pos- 
sess infinite  patience.  When  her  friend  had 
gone  the  little  cripple  with  the  pretty  vein  of 
illusion  she  had  from  her  father,  refined  by  her 
woman's  nature,  bravely  set  again  to  work,  say- 
ing to  herself  :  "I'll  wait  for  him." 

Sidonie  began  to  grow  uneasy  at  Georges's 
silence.  After  her  departure  from  Savigny  she 
had  once  heard  from  him  and  no  more.  All 
her  letters  remained  unanswered.  It  is  true  she 
knew  through  Risler  that  Georges  was  very 
busy,  and  that  his  uncle's  death,  which  left  him 
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in  control  of  the  factory,  had  created  for  him  a 
responsibility  beyond  his  strength. — But  not  to 
write  a  word  ! 

From  the  window  of  the  landing  where  she 
had  resumed  her  silent  watching — for  she  had 
arranged  not  to  return  to  Mile.  Le  Mire's — little 
Chebe  turned  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  her  lover, 
observed  his  comings  and  goings  in  the  court- 
yard, the  buildings ;  and  at  night,  at  the  time  of 
the  Savigny  train,  she  saw  him  get  into  the 
carriage  in  order  to  go  and  join  his  aunt  and 
cousin,  who  were  spending  the  first  months  of 
their  mourning  at  the  grandfather's  in  the 
country. 

It  all  agitated,  frightened  her,  and  particu- 
larly the  nearness  of  the  factory  made  Georges's 
absence  yet  more  perceptible.  To  fancy  that 
by  crying  out  rather  loud  she  might  have  been 
able  to  make  him  turn  towards  her  !  To  fancy 
there  was  only  one  wall  that  separated  them  ! 
And  yet  they  were  very  distant  from  each  other 
at  that  moment. 

You  remember,  little  Chebe,  that  dull  winter's 
night  when  the  good  Risler  visited  your  parents 
with  an  extraordinary  expression  of  face,  say- 
ing :  "Great  news." 

Great  news,  indeed.  Georges  Fromont  had 
just  told  him  that  conformably  to  his  uncle's 
last  wishes  he  was  about  to  marry  his  cousin 
Claire,  and  that  most  decidedly  he  had  re- 
solved, as  lie  could  not  manage  the  factory  by 
himself,  to  take  him  as  partner,  and  to  give  the 
firm  the  name  of  "  FROMONT  JUNIOR  AND  RISLER 
SENIOR," 

How  did  you  contrive,   little  Chebe,   to  keep 
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up  your  sang-froid  when  you  learn  that  the 
factory  was  about  to  escape  you,  that  another 
woman  had  taken  your  place  ?  What  an  ill- 
omened  night ! — Mme.  Chebe  was  darning  near 
the  table,  M.  Chebe  wras  drying  before  the  fire 
his  suit,  which  had  been  drenched  by  a  long 
walk  in  the  rain.  Oh  !  the  wretched  home,  full 
of  sadness  and  boredom.  The  lamp  burnt 
badly.  The  quickly-served  meal  had  left  in  the 
room  the  smell  of  poor  people's  cooking.  And 
that  Risler,  wild  with  delight,  who  talked,  got 
excited,  made  schemes  ! 

All  that  anguished  your  heart,  made  the 
betrayal  yet  more  frightful  to  you  by  a  com- 
parison between  the  riches  that  escaped  your 
extended  hand  and  this  infamous  mediocrity  in 
which  you  were  condemned  to  live — 

She  was  long  and  seriously  ill  through  it.  As 
she  lay  in  bed  the  unfortunate  girl,  when  the 
shaken  windows  resounded  behind  the  curtains, 
always  believed  Georges's  wedding  carriages 
were  passing  below  in  the  street,  and  she  had 
nervous,  dumb,  inexplicable  crises,  as  if  a  fever 
of  anger  were  consuming  her. 

Finally  time,  youth,  her  mother's  care,  and 
especially  Desiree's,  who  knew  now  of  the  sacri- 
fice made  for  her,  overcame  the  illness.  But 
Sidonie  remained  a  long  time  very  weak,  over- 
powered by  a  deadly  depression,  by  desires  to 
cry  that  shook  her  nervous  system. 

Sometimes  she  spoke  of  travelling,  leaving 
Paris.  At  others  she  wanted  to  enter  a  convent. 
Those  about  her  \vere  distressed,  sought  the 
reason  for  her  singular  condition,  which  was 
even  more  disquieting  than  the  illness,  when 
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suddenly  she  confessed  to  her  mother  the  secret 
of  her  melancholy. 

She  was  in  love  with  Risler  senior. — She  had 
never  dared  say  it,  but  it  was  he,  not  Frantz, 
whom  she  had  always  loved.  The  news  sur- 
prised everybody,  Risler  more  than  any  one, 
but  little  Chebe  was  so  pretty,  she  looked  at  him 
with  such  soft  eyes  that  the  brave  fellow  at  once 
fell  head  over  ears  in  love  with  her.  Perhaps, 
too,  though  he  was  not  aware  of  it,  that  love 
had  been  a  long  time  at  the  bottom  of  his 
heart 

And  that  is  how  it  happens  that  on  her 
wedding-night  young  Mme.  Risler,  all  white  in 
her  wedding  toilette,  regarded  with  a  triumphant 
smile  the  window  of  the  landing  where  ten  years 
of  her  life  were  narrowly  enframed.  Her  proud 
smile,  in  which  were  also  painted  a  deep  pity 
and  a  little  contempt,  such  as  a  woman  newly 
rich  may  have  for  the  mediocrity  of  her  begin- 
nings, was  evidently  addressed  to  the  poor, 
sickly  child  whom  she  fancied  she  saw  up  there 
opposite  her  in  the  depth  of  the  past  and  of  the 
darkness,  and  seemed  to  say  to  her,  pointing  to 
the  factory  : 

"What  do  you  say  to  that,  little  Chebe?— 
You  see,  I  have  got  there  now." 


BOOK    II 
CHAPTER    I 

'  MY    WIFE'S    AT-HOME  !  ' 

MIDDAY.     The  Marais  quarter  has  lunch. 

With  the  heavy  vibrations  of  the  Angelus 
of  Saint-Paul,  of  Saint-Gervais,  of  Saint-Denis- 
du-Saint-Sacrement  there  mingles,  rising  from 
the  courtyards,  the  faint  tinkling  of  the  factory 
bells.  Each  of  those  carillons  has  its  very  dis- 
tinct physiognomy.  There  are  sad  and  gay, 
brisk  and  sleepy  ones.  There  are  rich,  happy 
bells,  tinkling  for  hundreds  of  workers;  there  are 
poor,  timid  bells,  that  seem  to  hide  behind  the 
others  and  make  themselves  jink  small,  as  if 
they  were  afraid  bankruptcy  should  hear  them. 
And,  further,  lying,  brazen-faced  bells,  those 
that  sound  for  outside  show,  for  the  street,  to 
make  believe  that  they  are  considerable  firms 
and  employ  a  number  of  people. 

Thanks  to  God,  the  bell  of  the  Fromont 
factory  is  not  one  of  the  latter.  It  is  a  good 
old  bell,  rather  worn,  known  in  the  Marais  for 
forty  years,  and  which  has  never  failed  except 
on  Sundays  and  days  of  riot. 

Upon  its  sounding,  quite  a  crowd  of  workmen 
defile  beneath  the  gateway  of  the  former  mansion 
and  disperse  in  the  surrounding  cabarets.  Near 
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the  gate,  seated  on  a  boundary-stone  which  once 
served  as  a  mounting-place  for  horsemen,  Risler 
looks  smilingly  at  the  workmen  going  out.  He 
is  ever  happy  in  the  open  esteem  of  all  those 
fine  fellows  whom  he  knew  when  he  was  in 
a  humble  station  like  themselves.  His  heart 
grows  warm  at  those  "Good-day,  Monsieur 
Risler's,"  said  by  so  many  different  and  alto- 
gether affectionate  voices.  The  children  accost 
him  fearlessly,  the  draughtsmen  with  big  beards, 
half-craftsmen,  half-artists,  shake  hands  with 
him  as  they  go  by  and  use  the  familiar  "thou." 
Perhaps  there  is  a  little  too  much  familiarity  in 
all  that,  for  the  brave  fellow  has  not  yet  grasped 
the  prestige  and  authority  of  his  new  position, 
and  I  know  somebody  who  thinks  this  easy- 
goingness  humiliating.  But  this  somebody  can- 
not see  him  at  the  moment,  and  the  master  profits 
by  it  to  give  a  vigorous  slap  on  the  back  to 
Sigismond,  the  old  cashier,  who  comes  out  last 
of  all,  stiff,  ruddy-faced,  and  bareheaded,  what- 
ever the  weather  be,  for  fear  of  apoplexy. 

Risler  and  he  are  compatriots.  They  have  a 
deep  esteem  for  one  another  which  dates  from 
their  debuts  at  the  factory,  from  the  distant 
epoch  when  they  used  to  lunch  together  at  the 
little  corner  creamery,  which  Sigismond  Planus 
now  enters  quite  alone. 

But  look  out  !  here  is  Fromont  junior's  car- 
riage driving  up  beneath  the  gateway.  He  has 
been  travelling  on  business  since  the  morning; 
and  the  two  partners,  coming  up  to  the  pretty 
house  which  they  live  in  at  the  other  end  of  the 
garden,  talk  amicably  about  business. 

"1   went  to  the  Prochassons',"  said   Fromont 
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junior.  "They  showed  me  new  models,  very 
pretty,  by  Jove ! — We  must  pay  attention  to 
them.  We  have  serious  competition  there." 

Risler  himself  is  not  disquieted.  He  feels 
strong — strong  in  his  talent,  his  experience;  and 
besides — but  this  is  very  confidential — he  is  on 
the  track  of  a  wonderful  invention,  a  perfect 
printing-machine,  something — in  fact,  they 
would  see.  Whilst  conversing  they  enter  the 
garden  which  is  kept  like  a  square,  with  acacias 
almost  as  old  as  the  mansion,  and  magnificent 
ivy  which  hides  the  high  dark  walls. 

By  the  side  of  Fromont  junior,  Risler  senior 
has  the  look  of  a  clerk  rendering  account  to  his 
master.  At  every  step  he  stops  to  speak,  for 
his  gestures  are  clumsy,  his  ideas  slow,  and  he 
has  great  difficulty  in  finding  words.  Oh  !  if 
he  could  see  up  there,  behind  the  second-floor 
window,  the  little  pink  face  observing  it  all 
attentively. 

Mme.  Risler  awaits  her  husband  for  lunch  and 
is  impatient  at  his  delaying.  She  makes  him  a 
sign  with  her  hand:  "Come  quick!"  But 
Risler  does  not  see  it.  He  is  quite  taken  up 
with  the  little  Fromont  girl,  the  daughter  of 
Georges  and  Claire,  who  is  taking  the  sun, 
basking  in  her  laces  on  her  nurse's  arm.  How 
pretty  she  is  ! 

"She's  altogether  your  portrait,  Mme. 
Chorche." 

"You  think  so,  my  dear  Risler?  Why,  every 
one  says  she's  like  her  father." 

"Yes,  slightly.— But  still— 

And  there  they  are,  father,  mother,  Risler, 
nurse,  gravely  seeking  out  a  likeness  in  that 
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small  sketch  of  a  being  which  regards  them  with 
its  vague  eyes,  dazzled  with  life  and  daylight. 
Sidonie  at  her  half-open  window  leans  forward 
to  see  what  they  are  doing  and  why  her  husband 
is  not  coming  up. 

At  that  moment  Risler  takes  the  baby  in  his 
arms,  a  pretty  burden  of  white  materials  and 
bright  ribbons,  and  tries  to  make  it  laugh,  with 
the  air  of  a  grandfather.  How  old  he  looks,  the 
poor  fellow  !  His  tall  body  which  he  bends  over 
the  baby,  his  loud  voice  which  he  muffles  to 
make  it  soft,  are  so  many  stupidities  and 
awkwardnesses . 

Up  above  his  wife  taps  with  her  foot  and 
mutters  between  her  teeth  : 

"The  idiot!" 

At  last,  tired  of  waiting,  she  sends  a  servant 
to  inform  monsieur  that  lunch  is  served;  but 
things  have  gone  so  well  that  monsieur  no 
longer  knows  how  to  get  away,  how  to  interrupt 
that  explosion  of  joy  and  of  little  bird-cries. 
He  succeeds,  however,  in  giving  back  the  child 
to  its  nurse,  and  runs  up  the  staircase  laughing 
heartily.  He  is  still  smiling  as  he  comes  into 
the  dining-room,  but  he  is  stopped  short  by  a 
look  from  his  wife. 

Sidonie  is  seated  at  table  and  there  is  a  deter- 
mined show  of  ill-temper  in  her  pose  as  a  victim  : 

"So  you've  come — that's  a  blessing." 

Risler  sits  down,  rather  shamefaced  : 

"Come  now,  little  one,  the  baby  is  so — 

"I've  already  asked  you  not  to  '  thou  '  me. 
It  is  not  good  manners  between  us." 

"But  when  we're  alone?" 

"Look  here  !    You'll  never  be  able  to  live  up 
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to  our  new  position. — So  what  happens  ?  Nobody 
respects  me  here.  Old  Achille  hardly  greets  me 
when  I  pass  by  his  lodge. — It's  true  I'm  not  a 
Fromont  and  I  haven't  got  a  carriage." 

"  Look  here,  little  one,  you  know  well  you  can 
use  Mme.  Chorche's  coupe.  It's  always  at  your 
disposal." 

"How  many  times  must  I  tell  you  I  don't 
want  to  be  under  any  obligation  to  that  woman  ?  " 

"Oh!  Sidonie— 

"Yes,  we  know,  it's  agreed. — Mme.  Fromont 
is  the  Deity  Himself.  She  must  not  be  touched 
on.  And  I — I  must  resign  myself  to  be  nobody 
in  the  house,  to  let  myself  be  humbled,  crawl  at 
the  feet " 

"Come  now,  come  now,  dear." 

Poor  Risler  tried  to  break  in,  to  say  a  word 
in  favour  of  his  dear  Mme.  Chorche.  But  he 
is  not  adroit.  It  is  the  worst  means  of  con- 
ciliation possible;  and  forthwith  Sidonie  bursts 
out : 

"I — I  tell  you,  that  with  her  calm  air,  that 
woman  is  scornful  and  malevolent. — To  begin 
with,  she  detests  me,  I  know  it. — So  long  as  I 
was  the  poor  little  Sidonie  to  whom  she  would 
throw  her  broken  toys  and  old  dresses  it  was  all 
right ;  but  now  that  I  am  mistress,  I  also,  she  is 
vexed  and  humiliated. — Madame  gives  me  advice 
as  from  above,  criticises  my  way  of  doing  things. 
— I  was  wrong  to  have  a  maid — naturally. 
Wasn't  I  accustomed  to  serve  myself? — She 
seeks  every  opportunity  to  wound  me.  When 
I  go  to  her  on  Wednesday,  you  should  hear  in 
what  tone  she  asks  me  before  her  company  for 
news  of  that  good  Mme.  Chebe. — Well !  I  am 
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a  Chebe,  and  she  a  Fremont.  One's  as  good 
as  the  other,  I  think.  My  grandfather  was  a 
chemist.  And  what's  hers  ?  A  peasant  en- 
riched by  usury. — Oh  !  I'll  tell  her  so  one  of 
these  days,  if  she  acts  the  high  and  mighty  too 
much,  and  also  that  their  little  daughter,  with- 
out their  suspecting  it,  looks  like  that  old  Gardi- 
nois,  and  God  knows  he's  not  a  beauty." 

"Oh  !  "  cried  Risler,  who  had  not  a  word  in 
answer. 

" Pardi!  yes,  I  advise  you  to  admire  their 
baby.  It's  always  ill.  It  cries  all  night  like  a 
kitten.  It  prevents  me  from  sleeping. — After- 
wards during  the  day  I  have  the  mama's  piano 
and  her  roulades — tra  la  la  la  la. — If  even  it  were 
interesting  music — 

Risler  has  taken  up  the  right  attitude.  He 
says  not  a  word  more ;  then,  after  a  moment, 
when  he  sees  she  is  beginning  to  be  quieter,  he 
succeeds  in  appeasing  her  with  compliments. 

"How  well  you're  looking  to-day!  You're 
going  visiting  early,  I  suppose?" 

"No,  I'm  not  going  visiting,"  replies  Sidonie 
with  a  certain  pride.  "I  receive,  on  the  con- 
trary ;  it's  my  day." 

And  seeing  her  husband's  amazed,  con- 
founded expression,  she  goes  on  : 

"Well,  yes,  it's  my  day. — Mme.  Fromont  has 
one;  I  think  I  can  have  one  also." 

"Of  course,  of  course,"  says  the  worthy 
Risler,  who  is  looking  about  him  with  some 
uneasiness.  "Then  that's  why  I  saw  so  many 
flowers  everywhere,  on  the  "landing,  in  the 
drawing-room." 

"Yes,  this  morning  the  servant  went  into  the 
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garden. — Was  I  wrong?  Oh!  you  don't  say 
so,  but  I'm  sure  you  think  I  was  wrong. — Dame! 
I  thought  the  flowers  in  the  garden  belonged  as 
much  to  us  as  to  them." 

"Certainly — still  you — it  would  perhaps  have 
been  better — 

"To  ask  about  it?— That's  it — to  humble 
myself  again  about  some  wretched  chrysanthe- 
mums and  two  or  three  bits  of  green  stuff. 
Anyhow  I  didn't  hide  myself  in  order  to  get 
those  flowers ;  and  when  she  comes  here  pre- 
sently— 

"D'you  expect  her?     Ah!  that's  nice." 

Sidonie  jumped  up  in  a  passion  : 

"What  !  it's  nice? — To  crown  the  whole  thing 
the  only  point  wanting  is  that  she  should  not 
turn  up.  I  who  go  to  her  every  Wednesday 
and  bore  myself  with  a  crowd  of  attitudinisers, 
of  grimacers." 

She  does  not  say  that  those  Wednesdays  of 
Mme.  Fromont  have  been  of  much  use  to  her, 
that  they  are  for  her  a  kind  of  weekly  fashion 
journal,  one  of  those  small  composite  publica- 
tions in  which  there  is  the  manner  of  entering, 
leaving,  greeting,  placing  flowers  on  a  jardiniere 
and  cigars  in  an  ash-tray,  without  reckoning  the 
engravings.  Nor  does  Sidonie  state  that  these 
friends  of  Claire  of  whom  she  speaks  so  disdain- 
fully, she  has  begged  them  all  to  visit  her  on  her 
day,  and  that  the  day  itself  was  chosen  by  them 
themselves. 

Will  they  come  ?  Will  Mme.  Fromont  junior 
affront  Mme.  Risler  senior  by  being  absent  on 
her  first  Thursday  ?  It  makes  her  restless,  even 
to  fever-point, 
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."But  do  hurry  up,"  cries  Sidonie  every 
moment.  "How  long  you  are  at  lunch,  good 
gracious  !  " 

The  fact  is,  one  of  the  brave  Risler's  fads  is 
to  eat  slowly,  to  light  his  pipe  at  table  whilst 
sipping  his  coffee.  To-day  he  has  to  abandon 
those  dear  habits,  to  leave  his  pipe  in  its  case 
because  of  the  smoke,  and  as  soon  as  he  has 
finished  the  last  mouthful  to  go  and  dress 
quickly,  because  his  wife  makes  a  point  of  his 
coming  up  this  afternoon  and  greeting  the 
ladies. 

What  an  event  in  the  factory  when  Risler 
senior  is  seen  coming  down  on  a  week-day  in 
black  coat  and  dress-tie  ! 

"So  you're  going  to  a  wedding?"  exclaims 
cashier  Sigismond  behind  his  counter. 

And  Risler  answers,  not  without  some  pride  : 

"  It's  my  wife's  at-home  day  !  " 

Every  one  in  the  firm  soon  knows  it  is 
Sidonie's  at-home ;  and  even  old  Achille  who 
tends  the  garden  is  not  very  satisfied  because 
some  branches  of  winter  laurel  at  the  entry  have 
been  broken  off. 

Sitting  before  the  board  where  he  designs, 
beneath  the  clear  light  of  the  high  windows, 
Risler  has  taken  off  his  fine  frock-coat,  which 
bothers  him,  has  turned  back  his  clean  cuffs  ; 
but  the  idea  that  his  wife  is  expecting  people 
preoccupies,  disquiets  him,  and  every  now  and 
then  he  puts  on  his  full  dress  to  go  up  to  his 
apartments. 

"Has  any  one  come?"  he  asks  timidly. 

"No,  sir,  no  one." 

Sidonie  has  installed  herself  in  the  beautiful 
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red  drawing-room  like  a  woman  who  is  receiv- 
ing, with  a  circle  of  chairs  and  arm-chairs 
around  her.  Here  and  there  are  books,  reviews, 
a  small  work-basket,  a  bouquet  of  violets  in  a 
crystal  glass  and  some  green  plants  in  flower- 
pots. It  is  all  arranged  in  exact  imitation  of 
the  Fromonts  on  the  floor  below ;  but  the  taste 
displayed,  that  invisible  line  which  separates 
the  distinguished  from  the  vulgar,  is  not  yet 
refined.  It  is  like  a  mediocre  copy  of  a  pretty 
genre  picture.  The  mistress  of  the  house  her- 
self wears  a  dress  that  is  too  new,  she  looks 
rather  as  if  she  were  on  a  visit  than  at  home. 
In  Risler's  eyes  everything  is  superb,  beyond 
reproach ;  he  is  getting  ready  to  say  so  on  enter- 
ing the  room,  but  the  poor  husband  is  intimi- 
dated by  his  wife's  bitter  look. 

"You  see,  it's  four,"  she  said,  pointing  to  the 
clock  with  an  angry  gesture.  "Nobody  will 
come. — But  it's  Claire  I'm  specially  angry  with 
for  not  having  come  up. — She's  at  home — I'm 
sure — I  can  hear  her." 

Indeed  since  noon  Sidonie  has  been  noting  the 
least  noises  in  the  floor  below,  the  baby's  crying, 
a  door  shut.  Risler  would  like  to  go  down 
again,  avoid  the  recommencement  of  the  talk 
at  lunch ;  but  his  wife  does  not  see  it.  The  least 
he  can  do  is  to  keep  her  company,  since  every- 
body deserts  her,  and  he  stops  there,  out  of 
place,  nailed  to  the  spot,  like  those  people  who 
do  not  venture  to  budge  during  a  storm  for  fear 
of  attracting  the  lightning.  Sidonie  is  excited, 
goes  to  and  fro  in  the  room,  changes  the  position 
of  a  chair,  puts  it  back  again,  looks  at  herself 
in  the  glass  as  she  goes  by,  rings  for  the  maid 
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to  tell  her  to  go  and  ask  old  Achille  if  any  one 
has  come  for  her.  He  is  so  malevolent,  that  old 
Achille.  Perhaps  when  people  come  he  answers 
she  has  gone  out. 

But  no  !  the  concierge  has  not  yet  seen  any- 
body. 

Silence  and  consternation.  Sidonie  is  stand- 
ing at  the  window  on  the  left ;  Risler  at  that 
on  the  right.  From  there  they  overlook  the  little 
garden,  where  night  is  beginning  to  fall,  and 
the  black  smoke  which  the  high  chimney  emits 
beneath  a  low  sky.  Sigismond's  window  is  the 
first  to  light  up  on  the  ground  floor;  the  cashier 
prepares  his  lamp  personally  with  a  finical  care, 
and  his  tall  shadow  strides  about  in  front  of  the 
flame,  bends  low  down  near  the  counter. 
Sidonie's  anger  is  distracted  for  a  moment  by 
these  details  she  knows  so  well. 

Suddenly  a  small  coupe  enters  the  garden  and 
comes  to  a  stop  at  the  door.  There  is  somebody 
at  last.  In  the  pretty  \vhirlwind  of  silk,  flowers, 
jet,  brandebourgs,  furs,  which  quickly  crosses 
the  perron,  Sidonie  has  recognised  one  of  the 
most  elegant  frequenters  of  the  Fromont  draw- 
ing-room, the  wife  of  a  rich  merchant  in  bronzes. 
What  glory  to  receive  such  a  visit !  Quick, 
quick,  the  family  takes  up  its  position,  monsieur 
at  the  mantelpiece,  madam  in  an  arm-chair 
carelessly  turning  over  a  magazine.  In  vain  the 
pose  !  The  beautiful  visitor  was  not  coming  for 
Sidonie,  she  stopped  at  the  floor  below. 

Ah  !  if  Mme.  Georges  could  hear  what  her 
neighbour  says  of  her  and  her  friends — 

At  that  instant  the  door  opens,  the  servant 
announces  ; 
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"Mile.  Planus." 

It  is  the  cashier's  sister,  a  poor  old  humble, 
gentle  spinster  who  has  made  it  a  duty  to  call 
upon  the  wife  of  her  brother's  employer,  and 
seems  stupefied  by  the  eager  welcome  she 
receives.  She  is  surrounded,  caressed.  "How 
kind  it  is  of  you  ! — Come  near  the  fire."  There 
is  an  attention,  an  interest  shown  in  her  least 
words.  The  good  Risler  smiles  cordially  as  if 
in  thanks.  Sidonie  herself  displays  all  her 
graces,  happy  to  show  herself  in  her  glory  to  one 
who  was  formerly  her  equal,  and  to  think  that 
the  other  woman  down-stairs  must  needs  hear 
that  she  has  people  come  to  see  her.  So  she 
makes  as  much  noise  as  possible  in  rolling  the 
arm-chairs  about,  in  pushing  the  table  back;  and 
when  the  old  lady  is  going  away  dazzled, 
enchanted,  confounded,  she  is  accompanied  to 
the  staircase  with  a  great  rustling  of  skirt,  and 
she  is  informed  in  a  very  loud  voice  by  Sidonie, 
who  is  leaning  on  the  banister,  that  they  are 
at  home  every  Thursday. — "You  understand? 
every  Thursday." 

It  is  now  night.  The  two  big  lamps  in  the 
drawing-room  are  lit  up.  In  the  neighbouring 
room  the  servant  is  heard  arranging  the  dinner- 
table.  It  is  over.  Mme.  Fromont  junior  will 
not  come. 

Sidonie  is  livid  with  rage. 

"You  notice  that  crackpot  who  can't  even 
come  up  eighteen  steps. — Madame  no  doubt 
finds  us  too  small  fry  for  her. — Oh  !  but  I  shall 
have  my  revenge." 

And  as  she  breathes  out  her  fury  in  unjust 
words,  her  voice  becomes  vulgar,  takes  a  slum 
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accent,  a  common  tone  which  betrays  the 
ex-apprentice  of  Le  Mire's  shop. 

Risler  is  unfortunate  enough  to  speak. 

"Who  knows?     Perhaps  the  baby  is  ill." 

In  her  fury  she  turns  on  him  as  if  she  would 
like  to  bite  him. 

"  Will  you  keep  quiet  about  that  baby  ?  To 
begin  with,  what  has  happened  is  your  fault. — 
You  don't  know  how  to  make  me  respected." 

And  whilst  the  door  of  her  room,  violently 
slammed,  makes  the  globes  of  the  lamps 
tremble,  Risler,  left  to  himself,  standing  motion- 
less in  the  middle  of  the  drawing-room,  regards 
in  consternation  his  white  cuffs,  his  broad, 
polished  boots,  and  murmurs  mechanically  : 

"My  wife's  at-home  !  " 


CHAPTER    II 

REAL    PEARL   AND    SHAM    PEARL 

"WHAT'S  the  matter  with  her? — What  have 
I  done  to  her  ? "  Claire  Fromont  often  asked 
herself  as  she  thought  of  Sidonie.  She  was 
absolutely  unaware  of  what  had  passed  between 
her  friend  and  Georges  at  Savigny.  With  her 
upright  life,  her  calm  mind,  it  was  impossible 
for  her  to  guess  what  a  jealous  and  base 
ambition  had  grown  up  beside  her  for  fifteen 
years.  However,  the  enigmatic  look  that 
smiled  coldly  at  her  in  that  pretty  face  troubled 
her  without  her  knowing  it.  An  affected  polite- 
ness, singular  between  companions  in  child- 
hood, was  followed  suddenly  by  ill-concealed 
anger,  a  dry  and  cutting  tone  at  which  Claire 
was  amazed  as  at  a  problem.  Sometimes,  too, 
a  strange  presentiment,  the  vague  intuition  of  a 
great  misfortune,  was  combined  with  the  uneasi- 
ness; for  women  are  all  in  some  degree  seers, 
and  even  with  the  most  simple-minded  of  them 
profound  ignorance  of  evil  is  illumined  by 
sudden  visions  of  astounding  lucidity. 

Now  and  then,  as  a  result  of  a  rather  long 
talk,  of  one  of  those  unpremeditated  meetings 
at  which  faces  taken  unawares  allow  their  real 
thoughts  to  be  clearly  seen,  Mme.  Fromont 
reflected  seriously  about  that,  singular  little 
Sidonie;  but  active,  urgent  life  was  calling  her 
79 
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with  its  enveloping  affections,  anxieties,  and 
gave  her  no  time  to  stop  at  these  minute  details. 

There  comes  verily  an  age  for  women  when 
the  road  of  life  makes  such  sudden  bends 
that  all  the  horizons  change,  all  the  points  of 
view  are  transformed. 

When  a  young  girl,  this  friendship  which 
was  gradually  going  from  her  as  if  torn  away 
by  a  wicked  hand  would  have  greatly  saddened 
her.  But  she  had  lost  her  father,  the  greatest, 
the  sole  affection  of  her  youth ;  then  she  had 
married.  The  baby  had  come  with  its  adorable 
demands  upon  her  every  minute.  Besides,  she 
kept  in  her  own  home  her  mother,  who  was 
almost  in  second  childhood,  aggravated  by  her 
husband's  tragic  death.  Sidonie's  caprices  held 
but  a  small  place  in  so  busy  a  life;  and  Claire 
Fromont  hardly  even  thought  of  being  aston- 
ished at  her  marriage  with  Risler.  He  was 
obviously  too  old  for  her ;  but,  after  all,  as  they 
were  in  love ! 

As  for  being  vexed  at  little  Chebe  reaching 
that  high  position,  becoming  nearly  her  equal, 
her  very  superior  nature  was  incapable  of  such 
pettinesses.  She  would,  on  the  contrary,  have 
wished  with  all  her  heart  to  see  this  young 
woman  happy  and  respected  who  dwelt  near  her, 
lived,  so  to  speak,  her  own  life,  and  had  been 
her  childhood's  companion.  She  tried  very 
affectionately  to  teach  her,  to  initiate  her  into 
society,  as  people  do  with  a  well-dowered  pro- 
vincial who  lacks  very  little  to  be  charming. 

Advice  is  not  readily  taken  between  two  pretty 
young  women.  When  Mme.  Fromont,  one  day 
when  there  was  a  big  dinner,  took  Mme.  Risler 
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into  her  room  and  smiled  straight  in  her  face 
in  order  to  say  without  offending  her:  "Too 
much  jewellery,  darling. — And  then,  you  know, 
with  high  dresses  one  don't  put  flowers  in  the 
hair  " — Sidonie,  reddening,  thanked  her  friend, 
but  inscribed  a  further  grievance  against  her  at 
the  bottom  of  her  heart. 

Among  Claire's  acquaintances  she  had  been 
received  coldly  enough. 

The  Faubourg  St.  Germain  has  its  preten- 
sions ;  but  if  you  fancy  the  Marais  has  not  its 
own ! 

Those  wives  and  daughters  of  manufacturers, 
of  rich  merchants,  knew  little  Chebe's  history, 
would  have  divined  it  simply  by  her  way  of 
presenting  herself,  of  behaving  among  them. 

It  was  all  very  well  for  Sidonie  to  exert  her- 
self. The  shop-girl  element  stuck  in  her.  Her 
rather  forced  amiabilities,  which  were  at  times 
too  humble,  shocked  people  like  the  false  tone 
in  shops;  and  her  disdainful  attitudes  recalled 
the  haughty  airs  of  dressmakers'  models.  She 
felt  herself  examined,  criticised,  and  her 
timidity  was  compelled  to  arm  itself  for  battle. 
The  names  uttered  in  her  presence,  the 
pleasures,  the  fetes,  the  books  of  which  there 
was  mention  were  unknown  to  her.  Claire  did 
her  best  for  her,  but  many  of  the  ladies  thought 
Sidonie  pretty.  It  was  enough  for  them  to 
be  angry  with  her  for  having  entered  their 
company.  Others,  proud  of  their  husbands' 
position,  wealth,  could  not  be  dumb  with  suffi- 
cient insolence,  with  condescending  civilities  to 
humiliate  the  little  parvenue. 

Sidonie    confused    them    all    in    one    phrase. 

G 
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"  Friends  of  Claire — that  is  to  say,  enemies  of 
mine  !  " — But  she  was  only  seriously  angry  with 
one  woman. 

The  two  partners  hardly  suspected  what  was 
going  on  between  their  wives. 

Risler  senior,  always  absorbed  in  his  printing- 
machine  invention,  sometimes  remained  at  his 
designing-table  till  midnight.  Fromont  junior 
spent  his  days  outside,  lunched  at  his  club,  was 
almost  never  at  the  factory.  He  had  his  reasons 
for  it. 

Sidonie's  vicinity  disturbed  him.  The  pas- 
sionate caprice  he  had  had  for  her,  the  love 
he  had  sacrificed  to  his  uncle's  last  wishes  too 
often  crossed  his  memory  with  all  the  remorse 
for  the  irreparable,  and  knowing  himself  weak- 
he  fled.  His  nature  was  soft,  without  energy, 
intelligent  enough  to  know  itself,  too  feeble  to 
direct  itself.  On  the  night  of  Risler's  marriage, 
though  himself  married  scarcely  a  few  months, 
he  had  felt  with  this  woman  all  the  emotion  of 
the  tempestuous  nights  at  Savigny.  Thence- 
forth, without  coming  to  clearness  with  himself, 
he  avoided  seeing  her  again,  speaking  of  her. 
Unfortunately,  as  they  dwelt  in  the  same  house, 
as  the  wives  visited  each  other  ten  times  a  day, 
accidental  meetings  brought  them  face  to  face; 
and  so  the  strange  thing  occurred  that  this  hus- 
band, wanting  to  remain  honourable,  completely 
deserted  his  family  and  sought  distraction 
outside. 

Claire  saw  it  without  astonishment.  She  had 
been  accustomed  by  her  father  to  the  continual 
demands  of  commercial  life;  and  during  such 
absences,  entering  with  perfect  earnestness  into 
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her  duties  as  wife  and  mother,  she  invented  for 
herself  long  tasks,  works  of  all  kinds,  walks 
with  the  baby,  long,  quiet  baskings  in  the  sun, 
from  which  she  returned  enraptured  with  her 
daughter's  progress,  steeped  in  the  joys  and 
laughter  of  the  little  children  in  the  open  air, 
with  a  little  of  their  brightness  at  the  bottom 
of  her  serious  eyes. 

Sidonie  also  went  out  a  great  deal.  Often 
towards  night  Georges's  carriage,  as  it  passed 
the  gateway,  compelled  the  superbly  dressed 
Mme.  Risler,  returning  after  a  long  day  in 
Paris,  to  step  quickly  out  of  the  way.  The 
boulevard,  the  shop  windows,  the  purchases 
long  lingered  over,  as  if  to  taste  the  new  pleasure 
of  buying,  kept  her  very  late  from  home.  They 
exchanged  greetings,  a  cold  glance  at  the  bend 
of  the  staircase ;  and  Georges  would  enter 
his  apartment  quickly  as  if  a  refuge,  concealing 
the  disturbance  he  suddenly  felt  beneath  a  flood 
of  caresses  for  the  baby  which  was  held  out  to 
him. 

Sidonie  herself  seemed  no  longer  to  remember 
anything,  and  to  have  retained  naught  but  con- 
tempt for  his  cowardly,  effeminate  character. 
Besides,  she  had  many  other  preoccupations. 

Her  husband  had  just  installed  a  piano  in 
their  red  drawing-room  between  the  two  windows. 

After  much  hesitation  she  had  decided  to 
learn  singing,  thinking  it  rather  late  to  start  on 
the  piano;  and  Mme.  Dobson,  a  pretty  senti- 
mental blonde,  came  twice  a  week  to  give  her 
lessons  from  noon  to  one  o'clock.  In  the  silence 
of  the  environing-  courtyard  those  "a — a— a's," 
those  "o — o— o's,"  deliberately  prolonged,  sung 
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ten  times  over,  with  open  windows,  gave  the 
factory  the  aspect  of  a  boarding-school. 

She  was  in  very  fact  a  school-pupil  practis- 
ing, a  little,  inexperienced,  unbalanced  soul, 
full  of  unavowed  desires,  having  everything 
to  learn  and  to  know  before  becoming  a  true 
woman.  Only  her  ambition  clung  to  the  sur- 
face of  things:  "Claire  Fromont  plays  the 
piano;  I — I  shall  sing. — She  passes  for  an 
elegant,  distinguished  woman,  I  want  people 
to  say  the  same  of  me." 

Without  thinking  a  moment  of  instructing 
herself,  she  spent  her  life  shopping,  going  the 
round  of  the  stores  :  "  What  will  be  worn  this 
winter?"  She  went  where  there  was  a  sump- 
tuous show  in  the  window,  where  everything  is 
made  to  strike  the  passing  eye. 

From  those  sham  pearls  she  had  so  long 
handled  there  remained  something  in  her  of 
their  artificial  reflections,  their  hollow  fragility, 
their  brilliance  without  depth.  She  was  herself 
certainly  a  false,  round,  well-set  pearl,  which 
might  captivate  the  vulgar;  but  Claire  Fromont 
was  a  genuine  pearl,  of  a  fire  at  once  rich  and 
discreet,  and  when  you  saw  them  together,  the 
difference  could  be  felt.  You  guessed  that  the 
one  had  always  been  a  pearl,  a  quite  small  pearl 
since  childhood,  to  which  had  grown  elements 
of  elegance,  of  distinction  that  had  made  a  rare 
and  precious  nature  of  her.  The  other,  on  the 
contrary,  was  truly  the  work  of  Paris,  that 
dealer  in  sham  jewellery  who  disposes  of  a 
thousand  futilities,  which  are  charming,  brilliant, 
but  with  little  solidity  in  them,  badly  assorted, 
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badly  put  together  :  a  true  produce  of  the  small 
trading  business  to  which  she  had  belonged. 

Sidonie  had  only  her  parents  or  her  husband 
to  escort  her  in  her  excursions.  She  preferred  to 
go  alone.  The  worthy.  Risler  had  so  curious  a 
way  of  being  amorous,  playing  with  his  wife  as 
with,  a  doll,  pinching  her  chin  and  cheeks,  or 
gazing  at  her  with  big  affectionate  eyes  like  a 
grateful  dog  !  It  made  her  shamefaced.  As  for 
her  parents  they  embarrassed  her  as  regards  the 
society  she  wanted  to  visit,  and  soon  after  the 
marriage  she  had  almost  got  rid  of  them  by 
renting  a  maisonnette  for  them  at  Montrouge. 
That  had  put  an  end  to  M.  Chebe's  frequent 
invasions  in  a  long  frock-coat,  and  to  the  end- 
less visits  of  dear  Mme.  Chebe,  in  whom  the 
return  of  prosperity  revived  old  habits  of 
gossip  and  idleness. 

Sidonie  would  have  liked  at  the  same  time  to 
rid  herself  of  the  Delobelles,  whose  vicinity 
weighed  upon  her.  But  the  Marais  was  a  centre 
for  the  old  comedian,  because  of  the  nearness  of 
the  boulevard  theatres;  moreover,  Desire"e,  like 
all  sedentary  persons,  clung  to  the  horizon  she 
knew,  and  her  gloomy  courtyard  which  grew 
dark  in  winter  at  four  seemed  friendly  to  her, 
the  face  of  an  acquaintance  which  the  sun  now 
and  then  illumined  like  a  smile  intended  for 
her.  Sidonie,  being  unable  to  shift  them,  had 
made  up  her  mind  not  to  see  them  again. 

To  sum  up,  her  life  would  have  been  solitary 
and  very  dull  had  it  not  been  for  some  distrac- 
tions Claire  Fromont  was  able  to  procure  her. 
Every  time  she  was  in  a  temper,  she  thought : 
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"So  everything  will  come  to  me  through 
her  !  " 

And  when,  as  they  sat  down  to  dinner,  a 
box  was  sent  in  to  her  from  the  floor  below  or 
an  invitation  for  the  evening,  whilst  she  was 
dressing,  delighted  at  showing  off  her  charms, 
she  only  thought  of  crushing  her  rival.  How- 
ever, such  occasions  were  becoming  rare,  Claire 
being  more  and  more  busied  with  her  baby. 
Still,  when  grandfather  Gardinois  journeyed  to 
Paris,  he  never  omitted  a  gathering  of  the  two 
households.  The  old  peasant's  gaiety  needed 
for  its  expansion  that  little  Sidonie  whom  his 
jokes  did  not  shock.  He  had  them  all  four  to 
dine  at  Philippe's,  his  chosen  restaurant,  whose 
managers  and  waiters  he  knew,  spent  a  lot  of 
money,  and  took  them  from  there  to  a  box  at 
the  Opera-Comique  or  the  Palais-Royal. 

For  these  somewhat  vulgar  parties,  which  her 
husband  generally  avoided,  Claire,  with  her 
habitual  tact,  dressed  quietly,  passed  unnoticed. 
Sidonie,  on  the  other  hand,  showing  off  her 
person,  leaning  in  front  of  the  boxes,  laughed 
heartily  at  the  grandfather's  stories,  happy  to 
have  descended  from  the  third  or  the  second 
row,  her  former  seats,  to  those  handsome  pro- 
scenium boxes  adorned  with  mirrors,  whose 
velvet  border  seemed  to  her  made  expressly  for 
her  light  gloves,  her  ivory  lorgnette,  and  her 
fan  d  paillettes.  The  banality  of  public  resorts, 
the  red  and  gold  of  the  hangings,  were  real 
luxury  to  her.  She  expanded  there  like  a  pretty 
paper  flower  in  a  filigree  pot. 

One  evening,  at  a  popular  piece  at  the  Palais- 
Royal,  among  the  women  present,  painted 
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celebrities  coifed  with  microscopic  hats,  armed 
with  huge  fans,  and  whose  rouged  heads 
emerged  from  the  shade  of  their  cloaks  like 
vaguely  animated  portraits,  Sidonie's  manner, 
her  toilette,  her  way  of  laughing  and  looking 
were  much  remarked.  All  the  lorgnettes  in  the 
theatre,  guided  by  the  magnetic  current  which  is 
so  powerful  beneath  the  chandelier,  were  gradu- 
ally brought  to  bear  on  the  box  she  occupied. 
Claire  at  last  grew  embarrassed;  and  she  dis- 
creetly gave  up  her  place  to  her  husband,  who 
had  unfortunately  accompanied  them  that  night. 

Georges,  young,  elegant  by  the  side  of 
Sidonie,  looked  like  her  natural  companion, 
whilst  Risler  senior  behind  them,  always  so 
calm,  so  effaced,  seemed  in  place  near  Claire 
Fromont,  whose  rather  sombre  garments 
appeared  like  the  incognito  of  a  respectable 
woman  at  the  Opera  ball. 

On  leaving,  each  of  the  partners  took  his 
neighbour's  arm.  An  attendant  remarked  to 
Sidonie,  meaning  Georges:  "Your  husband" 
— and  the  little  Chebe  derived  from  it  an  irradia- 
tion of  pleasure. 

Your  husband. 

That  simple  phrase  had  sufficed  to  upset  her 
and  stir  up  in  the  bottom  of  her  heart  a  heap 
of  evil  things.  Whilst  they  were  traversing  the 
passages,  the  foyer,  she  saw  Risler  and  Mme. 
"Chorche"  going  in  front.  Claire's  elegance 
seemed  to  her  crushed,  vulgarised  bv  Risler's 
heavy  tread.  She  said  to  herself:  "How  ugly 
he  must  make  me  look  when  we  walk  to- 
gether !  " — And  her  heart  beat  at  the  idea  of 
the  charming,  happy,  admired  couple  they 
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would  have  made,   she  and  this  Georges   Fro- 
mont,  whose  arm  quivered  beneath  hers. 

Then,  when  the  blue  brougham  came  to 
receive  the  Fromonts  at  the  theatre  door,  she 
began  thinking  for  the  first  time  that  after  all 
that  woman  had  stolen  her  place,  and  she  would 
be  within  her  right  in  trying  to  get  it  back. 


CHAPTER    III 

THE   '  BRASSERIE  '    IN   THE   RUE   BLONDEL 

SINCE  his  marriage,  Risler  had  given  up  the 
beer-shop.  vSidonie  would  have  much  liked  to 
see  him  at  night 'leave  the  house  for  an  elegant 
club,  a  gathering  of  rich,  well-dressed  men ; 
but  the  notion  that  he  would  return  to  the  smoke 
of  pipes,  to  his  old  friends,  Sigismond,  Delo- 
belle,  her  father — that  notion  humiliated  her, 
made  her  unhappy.  So  he  went  there  no  more, 
and  that  cost  him  something.  It  was  almost  a 
souvenir  of  his  own  country,  that  brasserie  situ- 
ated at  a  forgotten  corner  of  old  Paris.  The 
rare  vehicles,  ground-floors  with  high,  grated 
windows,  fresh  smells  of  drugs,  of  chemical 
products  gave  the  little  Rue  Blondel  a  dim  like- 
ness to  certain  streets  in  Bale  or  Zurich.  The 
beer-shop  was  kept  by  a  Swiss,  cramful  of 
Swiss  people.  When  the  door  opened,  you 
could  see,  through  the  fog  of  pipes,  the  thick 
heaviness  of  the  Northern  accents,  a  huge  low 
room  with  hams  hanging  on  hooks,  tuns  of  beer 
drawn  up  in  a  row,  and  on  the  counter  great 
salad-bowls  of  potatoes  pink  as  chestnuts, 
baskets  of  prachtels  coming  from  the  oven 
powdered  with  white  salt  on  their  gilded  knobs. 

Risler  had  had  his  pipe  there  for  twenty 
years,  a  long  pipe  marked  with  his  name,  and 
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his  table  where  there  came  and  sat  some  dis- 
creet, silent  compatriots,  who  listened  and 
admired,  without  understanding  them,  Chebe's 
and  Delobelle's  interminable  discussions.  When 
once  Risler  was  gone,  the  latter  two  persons 
had  deserted  the  brasserie  in  their  turn,  for 
several  good  reasons.  Firstly,  M.  Chebe  now 
lived  a  long  way  off.  Thanks  to  his  children's 
generosity  he  had  at  last  realised  the  dream  of 
his  life. 

"When  I'm  rich,"  the  little  man  would  say 
in  his  gloomy  apartment  in  the  Marais,  "  I  shall 
have  a  house  of  my  own  at  the  gates  of  Paris, 
almost  in  the  country,  a  small  garden  which  I 
shall  plant,  which  I  shall  water  myself.  It  will 
be  better  for  my  health  than  all  the  excitement 
of  the  capital." 

Well  !  he  now  had  his  house,  and  I  swear  to 
you  he  did  not  amuse  himself  there.  It  was  at 
Montrouge  :  "Small  chalet  with  garden,"  stated 
the  placard,  which  gave  a  fairly  exact  notion  of 
the  size  of  the  property.  The  papers  were  new 
and  rustic,  the  paint  quite  fresh ;  a  barrel  of 
rain-water  played  the  part  of  a  lake.  Unite  to 
these  advantages  the  fact  that  only  a  hedge 
separated  this  paradise  from  another  "Chalet 
with  garden  "  of  exactly  the  same  order,  where 
lived  the  cashier  Planus  and  his  sister.  For 
Mme.  Chebe,  the  neighbour  was  valuable. 
When  the  poor  woman  was  bored  she  went  and 
dazzled  the  old  spinster  with  accounts  of  her 
past  splendour.  Her  husband  unfortunately 
had  not  the  same  means  of  distraction. 

All  went  well  at  first.  It  was  the  height  of 
summer.  M.  Chebe,  always  in  his  shirt-sleeves, 
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was  making  his  installation.  The  smallest  nail 
to  be  knocked  into  the  walls  was  the  object  of 
idle  meditations,  endless  discussions.  The  same 
thing  with  the  garden.  He  had  at  first  decided 
to  make  an  English  garden  of  it,  lawns  always 
green,  circular  alleys  shaded  with  masses  of 
trees.  But  the  deuce  !  the  trees  took  a  lot  of 
time  to  grow. 

"Faith!  I'm  inclined  to  make  an  orchard  of 
it,"  cried  the  impatient  little  man. 

And  behold  !  he  dreamt  of  nothing  but  beds 
of  vegetables,  lines  of  beans,  espaliers  of 
peaches.  He  dug  for  entire  mornings,  frown- 
ing anxiously,  ostentatiously  wiping  his  fore- 
head in  his  wife's  presence  that  she  might 
declare:  "But  take  a  rest  now — you'll  kill 
yourself." 

In  the  end  the  garden  remained  a  mixture, 
flowers  and  fruits,  park  and  kitchen  garden ;  and 
whenever  he  went  to  Paris  M.  Chebe  wras  care- 
ful to  adorn  his  buttonhole  with  a  rose  from 
his  beds. 

So  long  as  the  fine  weather  lasted,  the  worthy 
pair  did  not  weary  of  admiring  the  sunsets 
behind  the  fortifications,  the  length  of  the  days, 
the  good  country  air.  Sometimes  at  night  they 
sang  a  duet  with  the  windows  open ;  and 
Ferdinand  became  lyrical  in  the  presence  of  the 
heavenly  stars  which  lit  up  at  the  same  time  as 
the  lamps  in  the  ceinture  railway. — But  when 
rain  came  and  they  could  not  go  out,  what 
dismalness  !  Mme.  Chebe,  a  perfect  Parisian, 
regretted  the  small  streets  of  the  Marais,  her 
trips  to  the  stores  of  the  Blancs-Manteaux. 

As  a  prisoner  M.  Chebe  became  a  terror.    He 
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could  not  do  any  gardening.  On  Sundays 
the  fortifications  were  deserted,  there  was  no 
longer  a  way  of  walking  among  working-men's 
families  feeding  on  the  grass,  of  going  from 
one  group  to  the  other,  as  a  person  of  the 
neighbourhood,  his  feet  in  embroidered  slip- 
pers, with  the  authoritative  aspect  of  a  rich 
landowner  in  the  neighbourhood.  That  he  espe- 
cially missed,  devoured  as  he  was  by  the  desire 
to  be  noticed.  Thenceforth,  not  knowing  what 
to  do,  having  no  one  before  whom  to  pose,  no 
one  to  listen  to  his  projects,  his  stories,  the 
account  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans'  accident — the 
same,  you  know,  had  happened  to  him  in  his 
youth — the  wretched  Ferdinand  overwhelmed 
his  wife  with  reproaches. 

"Your  daughter  is  exiling  us. — Your 
daughter  is  ashamed  of  us — 

That  was  all  she  could  hear  :  "Your  daughter 
— your  daughter — your  daughter." — For,  in  his 
irritation  against  Sidonie,  he  repudiated  her, 
leaving  to  his -wife  the  responsibility  for  that 
monstrous  and  unnatural  child.  It  was  a  real 
comfort  to  poor  Mme.  Chebe  when  her  husband 
entered  one  of  the  station  omnibuses  to  visit 
Delobelle  and  pour  out  all  his  rancour  against 
his  son-in-law  and  his  daughter. 

The  illustrious  Delobelle,  he  also  was  angry 
with  Risler,  and  said  about  him  of  his  own 
accord:  "He's  a  weak  simpleton." 

The  great  man  had  hoped  to  form  an  integral 
part  of  the  new  household,  to  be  the  organiser 
of  fetes,  the  arbiter  of  elegances.  Instead  of 
that,  Sidonie  received  him  very  coldly,  and 
Risler  no  longer  even  took  him  to  the  brasserie. 
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Still,  the  actor  did  not  complain  too  loudly,  and, 
when  he  met  his  friend,  overwhelmed  him  with 
compliments  and  flattery ;  because  he  was  about 
to  have  need  of  him. 

Tired  of  waiting  for  his  intelligent  manager, 
not  seeing  the  part  coming  which  he  had 
expected  for  so  many  years,  Delobelle  had  had 
the  idea  of  buying  a  theatre  and  running  it 
himself.  He  reckoned  on  Risler  for  the  money. 
There  actually  was  a  small  theatre  for  sale  on 
the  Boulevard  du  Temple,  owing  to  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  its  manager.  Delobelle  mentioned  it 
to  Risler,  at  first  very  vaguely,  in  a  quiet  hypo- 
thetical form  :  "There'll  be  a  good  stroke  of 
business  to  be  done." — Risler  listened  with  his 
habitual  phlegm,  saying:  "Indeed  it  would  be 
a  good  thing  for  you."  Then,  upon  a  more 
direct  hint,  not  daring  to  answer  "No,"  he  had 
taken  refuge  behind:  "I'll  see — later. — I  don't 
say "  and  finally  had  uttered  the  unfor- 
tunate words:  "One  must  see  the  facts  and 
figures." 

During  a  week  the  comedian  had  investi- 
gated, drawn  plans,  totted  up  figures,  seated 
between  his  two  women,  who  watched  him 
admiringly,  and  were  intoxicated  by  this  new 
dream.  People  said  in  the  house:  "M.  Delo- 
belle is  going  to  buy  a  theatre."  On  the  boule- 
vard, in  the  actors'  cafe's  nothing  else  was 
mentioned  but  this  purchase.  Delobelle  did  not 
conceal  that  he  had  found  a  guarantee  of  funds, 
and  that  was  why  he  was  surrounded  by  a  mob 
of  unemployed  players,  old  comrades  who  came 
and  tapped  him  familiarly  on  the  shoulder,  to 
bring  themselves  to  his  memory.  "You  know, 
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my  old  girl — •. — "  He  promised  engagements, 
lunched  at  the  cafe,  wrote  letters  there,  greeted 
with  finger-tips  the  persons  who  entered,  held 
very  lively  talks  in  corners;  and  two  ragged 
authors  had  already  read  him  a  drama  in  seven 
tableaux,  which  "fitted  him  like  a  glove"  for 
his  opening  play.  He  said:  "My  theatre!" 
and  letters  were  addressed  to  him:  "To 
M.  Delobelle,  manager." 

When  he  had  composed  his  prospectus,  drawn 
up  his  facts  and  figures,  he  went  to  visit  Risler 
at  the  factory.  The  latter,  very  busy,  gave  him 
a  rendezvous  in  the  Rue  Blondel ;  and  the  same 
night  Delobelle,  reaching  the  beer-house  first, 
sat  down  at  their  old  table,  called  for  a  drink 
and  two  glasses  and  waited.  He  waited  a  long 
time,  his  eye  on  the  door,  quivering  with  impa- 
tience. Risler  did  not  come.  Whenever  any 
one  came  in,  the  actor  turned  round.  He  had 
put  his  papers  on  the  table  and  was  re-reading 
them  with  gesticulations,  movements  of  the 
head  and  lips. 

The  affair  was  unique,  splendid.  He  already 
saw  himself  playing,  for  that  was  the  essential 
point,  playing  at  his  own  theatre  parts  expressly 
written  for  him,  to  Suit  him,  in  which  he  would 
make  all  his  effects • 

Suddenly  the  door  opened,  and  amid  the  pipe- 
smoke  M.  Chebe  appeared.  He  was  as  sur- 
prised and  vexed  to  see  Delobelle  as  Delobelle 
was  himself. — He  had  written  to  his  son-in-law 
in  the  morning  that  he  desired  a  serious  talk 
with  him,  and  would  wait  for  him  at  the 
brasserie.  It  was  about  an  affair  of  honour, 
quite  between  themselves,  between  man  and 
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man.  The  truth  about  this  affair  of  honour  is 
that  M.  Chebe  had  given  notice  as  regards  the 
little  house  at  Montrouge,  and  had  rented  a 
shop  with  an  entresol  in  the  Rue  du  Mail  right 
in  the  centre  of  trade. — A  shop  ? — My  good- 
ness, yes  ! — And  now  he  was  a  trifle  afraid  at 
his  impetuosity,  uneasy  to  know  how  his 
daughter  would  take  it,  the  more  so  as  the  shop 
cost  much  more  than  the  Montrouge  house,  and 
some  big  repairs  would  be  necessary  when  he 
went  in.  As  he  knew  from  long  trial  his  son- 
in-law's  kindness,  M.  Chebe  made  up  his  mind 
to  turn  to  him  first  of  all,  hoping  to  get  him  to 
play  up  to  his  game,  and  to  leave  him  the 
responsibility  for  the  domestic  coup  d'etat.  In- 
stead of  Risler  he  found  Delobelle  there. 

They  looked  each  other  up  and  down  with  an 
evil  eye  like  two  dogs  meeting  over  the  same 
bone.  Each  had  understood  what  the  other 
was  waiting  for. 

"My  son-in-law  isn't  here?  "  asked  M.  Chebe, 
staring  at  the  documents  spread  on  the  table, 
and  emphasising  the  phrase  "my  son-in-law" 
in  order  to  point  out  that  Risler  belonged  to 
him  and  not  to  another. 

"I'm  waiting  for  him,"  answered  Delobelle, 
picking  up  his  papers. 

With  pursed-up  lips  he  added  in  a  dignified, 
mysterious,  always  theatrical  tone  : 

"It's  on  business  very  important  for  me." 

"And  for  me,  too,"  asserted  M.  Chebe,  whose 
three  hairs  bristled  like  the  spikes  of  a  porcu- 
pine. 

At  the  same  time  he  went  and  sat  on  the 
divan  by  Delobelle's  side,  asked,  like  him,  for  a 
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canette  and  two  glasses;  then,  hands  in  pockets, 
his  back  to  the  wall  and  square  on  his  basis,  he 
waited.  Those  two  empty  tumblers  side  by 
side  intended  for  the  same  absent  man  had  a 
challenging  look.  And  Risler  did  not  come. 
The  two  silent  drinkers  became  impatient, 
tossed  about  on  the  divan,  hoping  always  that 
one  of  them  would  get  tired.  At  last  their  ill- 
temper  overflowed,  and  naturally  it  was  poor 
Risler  who  got  the  benefit  of  it. 

"  What  bad  manners  !  To  make  a  man  of 
my  age  wait  so  long,"  began  M.  Chebe,  who 
never  appealed  to  his  great  age  except  under 
such  .circumstances. 

M.  Delobelle  rejoined  : 

"I  really  believe  he's  making  fun  of  us." 

And  the  other  : 

"Monsieur  had  doubtless  company  to  dinner." 

"And  what  company  !  "  broke  in  the  illustri- 
ous Delobelle  in  sneering  tones,  in  whom  some 
cutting  remarks  awoke. 

"The  fact  is "  went  on  M.  Chebe. 

They  began  talking  familiarly.  The  hearts 
of  both  were  sore  on  account  of  Risler  and 
Sidonie.  They  expanded.  That  Risler  with 
his  pose  of  good  nature  was  nothing  really  but 
an  egoist,  a  parvenu.  They  jeered  at  his  accent, 
his  dress,  imitated  certain  of  his  peculiarities. 
Then  they  spoke  of  his  household,  and,  lower- 
ing their  voices,  talked  confidences  to  each 
other,  laughed  intimately,  quite  friends  again. 

M .  Chebe  went  very  far  : 

"  And  let  him  take  care  !  He  has  been  foolish 
enough  to  allow  the  father  and  the  mother  to  be 
exiled  from  their  child;  if  anything  happens  to 
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him,  he'll  have  nothing  to  reproach  us  with. 
A  daughter  who  has  no  longer  her  parents' 
example  before  her  eyes,  you  understand — 

"Certainly — certainly,"  declared  Delobelle, 
"especially  as  Sidonie  has  grown  very  coquet- 
tish.— Well,  how  can  it  be  otherwise?  He'll 
only  have  what  he  deserves.  Ought  a  man  of 
his  age  to  have —  Hush  ! — Here  he  is." 

Risler  had  just  entered  and  was  approaching, 
shaking  hands  all  along  the  benches.  There 
was  a  moment's  embarrassment  between  the 
three  friends.  Risler  made  the  best  excuses  he 
could.  He  had  got  home  late,  Sidonie  had 
company;  Delobelle  kicked  M.  Chebe  under  the 
table;  and  whilst  speaking  the  poor  fellow, 
somewhat  embarrassed  by  the  two  empty 
glasses  awaiting  him,  did  not  know  next  to 
whom  he  should  sit.  Delobelle  was  generous  : 

"You  have  something  to  talk  over,  gentle- 
men, don't  trouble  about  me." 

And  he  murmured,  winking  to  Risler  : 

"  I  have  the  papers." 

"  The  papers  ?  "  asked  the  other  in  bewilder- 
ment. 

"The  facts  and  figures,"  whispered  the  actor. 

Thereupon,  with  a  great  affectation  of  discreet- 
ness, he  sat  back  and  began  reading  his  docu- 
ments again,  his  head  in  his  hands,  his  hands 
over  his  ears. 

Next  him  the  two  others  talked,  at  first  in  a 
low  voice,  then  louder,  for  M.  Chebe's  loud, 
shrill  tones  could  not  long  be  muffled. — He  was 
not  old  enough  to  be  buried  yet,  the  deuce  ! — 
He  would  have  died  of  boredom  at  Montrouge. 
— What  he  wanted  was  the  Rue  du  Mail,  the 
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Rue  du  Sentier,  the  liveliness  and  activity  of 
the  trade  centres. 

"Yes,  but  a  shop? — To  do  what  in?" 
hazarded  Risler  timidly. 

"Why  carry  on  a  shop?  Why  carry  on  a 
shop?"  repeated  M.  Chlbe,  red  as  an  Easter 
egg,  and  raising  his  voice  to  the  highest  tone 
of  its  register.  "Because  I'm  a  tradesman,  M. 
Risler.  A  tradesman,  the  son  of  a  tradesman. — 
Oh  !  I  see  what  you're  at.  I  have  no  trade. — 
But  whose  fault  is  it? — If  the  persons  who  im- 
prisoned me  at  Montrouge,  at  the  gates  of 
Bicetre  had  had  the  good  sense  to  provide  me 
with  the  funds  for  a  business." — Here  Risler 
succeeded  in  imposing  silence  on  him,  and  only 
bits  of  conversation  could  be  heard:  "Shop 
more  convenient — high  ceiling — better  air — 
future  projects — gigantic  affair — would  speak 
when  it  was  time. — Many  people  will  be 
astounded."  Whilst  catching  these  scraps  of 
phrases,  Delobelle  was  more  and  more  absorbed 
in  his  documents,  presented  the  energetic  back 
of  a  man  who  is  not  listening.  Risler,  embar- 
rassed, took  from  time  to  time  a  sip  of  beer  to 
give  himself  countenance.  At  length  when  M. 
Chebe  had  calmed  down,  and  for  a  good  reason, 
his  son-in-law  turned  smiling  towards  the  famous 
Delobelle,  and  was  met  by  a  severe  impassive 
look  that  seemed  to  say  : 

"Well!  and  how  about  me?" 

"Ah,  my  goodness! — it's  time,"  thought  the 
poor  fellow. 

Immediately  changing  glass  and  chair  he 
came  and  sat  opposite  the  comedian ;  but 
M.  Chebe  had  not  Delobelle's  manners.  Instead 
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of  discreetly  keeping  aloof,  he  brought  up  his 
bock  and  joined  the  others,  so  much  so  that  the 
great  man,  who  did  not  want  to  speak  before 
him,  solemnly  put  his  papers  in  his  pocket  for 
the  second  time,  saying  to  Risler  : 
"We'll  see  about  it  later." 
It  was  truly  very  late,  because  M.  Chebe  had 
made  this  reflection  :  "My  son-in-law  is  so  sillily 
good-natured. — If  I  leave  him  with  this  fish- 
monger, who  knows  what  he'll  get  out  of  him  ?  " 
And  he  remained  to  watch  him.  The  actor 
was  furious.  Put  the  thing  off  to  another  day  ? 
Impossible.  Risler  had  just  told  them  he  was 
off  next  day  to  go  and  spend  a  month  at 
Savigny. 

"A  month  at  Savigny?"  cried  M.  Chebe, 
exasperated  at  seeing  his  son-in-law  escaping 
him.  "And  the  business  scheme?  " 

"Oh!  I'll  come  to  Paris  every  day  with 
Georges. — It's  M.  Gardinois  who  has  insisted 
on  seeing  his  little  Sidonie  again."  « 

M.  Chebe  sniffed.  He  thought  it  very  im- 
prudent. Business  is  business.  One  must  be 
there,  always  there,  at  the  breach.  Who  knows? 
The  factory  might  take  fire  one  night.  And  he 
sententiously  repeated:  "The  master's  eye,  my 
dear  sir,  the  master's  eye,"  whilst  the  actor 
sitting  by  his  side,  whom  this  departure  did 
not  suit  either,  opened  his  big  eye  roundly  and 
gave  it  an  expression  both  subtle  and  authori- 
tative, the  true  expression  of  the  master's  eye. 

Finally,  towards  midnight  the  last  Montrouge 
omnibus  carried  off  the  tyrannical  father-in-law, 
and  Delobelle  could  speak. 

"First  of  all,   the  prospectus,"   he  said — not 
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wishing  at  once  to  enter  into  the  question  of 
figures.— And  his  glasses  on  his  nose,  speaking 
emphatically,  ever  acting,  he  began  :  "  When 
you  consider  coldly  the  degree  of  decrepitude  to 
which  dramatic  art  has  fallen  in  France,  when 
you  measure  the  distance  separating  the  theatre 
of  Moliere — 

There  were  several  pages  like  that.  Risler 
listened,  drawing  at  his  pipe,  not  daring  to 
budge,  for  the  reader  was  every  moment  regard- 
ing him  over  his  spectacles  to  judge  of  the  effect 
of  his  phrases.  Unfortunately,  right  in  the 
middle  of  the  prospectus  the  cafe  closed.  Lights 
were  put  out,  they  had  to  go. — And  the  docu- 
ments ? — It  was  agreed  they  would  read  them  as 
they  departed.  They  stopped  at  every  lamp. 
The  comedian  poured  out  his  ciphers. — So  much 
for  the  hall,  so  much  for  the  lighting,  so  much 
for  the  poor-tax,  so  much  for  the  actors. — He 
insisted  on  the  question  of  the  actors. 

"Trys  good  point  in  the  affair,"  said  he,  "is 
that  we  shall  not  have  to  pay  for  the  principal 
part. — Our  principal  part  will  be  Bibi."  (When 
Delobelle  spoke  of  himself,  he  liked  to  call  him- 
self Bibi.)  "A  principal  part  is  paid  25,000 
francs — not  having  to  pay  it,  it's  as  if  you  put 
20,000  francs  in  your  pocket.  Isn't  that  fine, 
come  ?  " 

Risler  did  not  reply.  He  had  the  constrained 
air,  the  bewildered  eyes  of  a  man  whose  thoughts 
are  elsewhere.  The  documents  being  read,  Delo- 
belle, who  saw  with  terror  the  turning  of  the 
Vieilles-Haudriettes  approaching,  put  the  ques- 
tion straight  out.  Would  he  do  the  business — 
yes  or  no  ? 
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"Well! — no,"  said  Risler,  inspired  by  an 
heroic  courage  he  derived  especially  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  factory  and  the  thought 
that  the  happiness  of  his  "household  was  at 
stake.  Delobelle  was  thunderstruck.  He  be- 
lieved he  had  bagged  his  hare,  and,  in  great 
agitation,  his  papers  in  his  hand,  he  looked  at 
the  other  round-eyed. 

"No,"  continued  Risler,  "I  can't  do  what  you 
ask  me — this  is  why." 

Slowly,  with  his  customary  heaviness,  the 
brave  fellow  explained  he  was  not  rich. 
Although  partner  in  an  important  firm,  he  had 
no  money  available.  Georges  and  he  received 
every  month  a  certain  sum  from  the  cashier ; 
then,  after  the  auditing  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
they  shared  the  profits.  His  setting  up  house 
had  cost  a  lot,  all  his  spare  cash.  There  were 
still  four  months  till  the  auditing.  Where  could 
he  get  the  30,000  francs  he  would  have  to  pro- 
duce at  once  for  buying  the  theatre?  And  be- 
sides, after  all,  the  theatre  might  not  be  a 
success. 

"It's  impossible— Bibi  will  be  there  !  "  Speak- 
ing thus,  poor  Bibi  drew  himself  up.  But  Risler 
was  very  determined,  and  all  Bibi's  arguments 
broke  down  at  the  same  obstacles.  "Later  on, 
in  two  years,  in  three  years,  I  don't  say — 

The  actor  struggled  a  long  time,  defending 
the  ground  foot  by  foot.  He  proposed  to  revise 
the  documents.  The  thing  might  be  had  on 
better  terms. — "It  would  always  be  too  dear  for 
me,"  interrupted  Risler.  "My  name  does  not 
belong  to  me.  It's  part  of  the  firm.  I've  no 
right  to  engage  it.  Suppose  I  were  to  turn 
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bankrupt  !  "  His  voice  shook  at  the  word 
"bankrupt." 

"But  it'll  all  be  in  my  name,"  asserted  Delo- 
belle,  who  had  no  superstition.  He  tried  every- 
thing, invoked  the  sacred  interests  of  art,  went 
even  so  far  as  to  speak  of  the  little  actresses 

whose  alluring  ogles Risler  laughed  out 

loud: 

"Come,  come,  you  humbug — why  are  you 
telling  me  this?  You  forget  we're  both 
married,  even  that  it  is  very  late  and  our  wrives 
must  be  expecting  us. — No  offence,  I  hope? — 
It  isn't  a  refusal. — Come,  now  !  Come  and  see 
me  after  the  auditing.  We'll  talk  it  over  again. — 
Ah  !  there's  old  Achille  putting  out  the  gas — I 
must  go  in.  Good-bye!  " 


CHAPTER    IV 

AT    SAVIGNY 

THE  stay  of  the  two  households  at  Savigny 
for  a  month  was  a  great  misfortune.  After  two 
years  Georges  and  Sidonie  found  themselves 
side  by  side  on  the  old  estate  too  ancient  not  to 
be  always  like  itself,  and  where  the  pebbles,  the 
pools,  the  trees,  immovable,  seemed  a  mockery 
of  all  that  changes  and  passes.  It  would  have 
needed  two  souls  of  a  different  stamp,  of  a 
different  breed  of  honourableness  for  the  contact 
not  to  be  deadly. 

As  for  Claire,  never  had  she  been  so  happy, 
never  had  Savigny  seemed  so  beautiful  to  her. 
What  a  delight  to  walk  with  her  child  over  the 
lawns  where  she  herself  had  walked  as  a  child, 
to  sit  as  a  young  mother  on  the  shady  benches 
whence  her  own  mother  had  once  wratched  her  at 
play ;  to  go  and  visit  on  Georges's  arm  the 
smallest  corners  where  they  had  played  together. 
She  felt  a  tranquil  satisfaction,  the  full  happi- 
ness of  calm  lives  which  is  felt  in  silence,  and 
all  day  her  long  peignoirs  trailed  about  the 
alleys,  delayed  by  the  baby's  tiny  steps,  its  cries, 
its  needs. 

Sidonie    took    little    part    in    those    motherly 

walks.     She  said  that  children's  noise  fatigued 

her,   and  found  herself  in  agreement  with  old 

Gardinois,  who  made  everything  a  pretext  to  vex 
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his  granddaughter.  He  thought  he  would  do 
so  by  confining  his  attention  to  Sidonie  and 
giving  yet  more  fetes  in  her  honour  than  during 
her  last  stay.  The  carriages  which  had  been 
buried  in  the  stables  for  two  years,  and  were 
brushed  once  a  week  because  the  spiders  were 
spinning  their  webs  on  the  silk  cushions,  were 
placed  at  her  disposal.  They  were  harnessed 
three  times  a  day.  The  whole  house  followed 
suit.  The  gardener  tended  the  flowers  better 
because  Mme.  Risler  chose  the  best  to  put  in  her 
hair  at  dinner-time;  then  came  visits.  Picnics 
were  organised,  parties  over  which  Mme.  Fro- 
mont  junior  presided,  but  at  which  Sidonie  shone 
unrivalled.  Moreover,  Claire  often  left  the  posi- 
tion to  her.  Her  baby  had  hours  for  sleeping 
and  walking  which  no  pleasures  ever  infringed 
on.  The  mother  perforce  went  away,  and  even 
at  night  she  was  many  times  prevented  from 
going  with  Sidonie  to  meet  the  two  partners 
returning  from  Paris. 

"You  will  excuse  me,"  she  said,  going  up  to 
her  room. 

Mme.  Risler  was  triumphant.  Elegant,  idle, 
she  started  off  with  the  horses  at  a  gallop,  uncon- 
scious of  the  rapid  pace,  without  thinking. 

The  fresh  breeze  which  played  beneath  her 
veil  was  alone  sufficient  to  make  her  feel  alive. 
Vaguely,  between  her  half-shut  eyelids,  an  inn 
she  saw  at  a  bend  of  the  road,  some  ill-clad 
children  on  foot  in  the  grass  near  some  elms, 
recalled  to  her  the  former  Sunday  walks  with 
Risler  and  her  parents,  and  the  little  shiver  that 
ran  through  her  at  the  memory  established  her 
more  comfortably  in  her  fresh,  softly-draped 
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dress,  in  the  gentle  rocking  of  the  carriage,  in 
which  her  thought  was  again  put  to  sleep,  happy 
and  reassured. 

Other  carriages  were  waiting  at  the  station. 
She  was  much  stared  at.  Twice  or  three  times 
she  heard  whispers  near  her:  "It's  Mme.  Fro- 
mont  junior,"  and  as  a  fact  it  was  easy  for 
any  one  to  make  the  mistake  who  saw  the  three 
so  often  returning  from  the  train — Sidonie  at  the 
back  of  the  carriage  by  Georges's  side,  laughing 
and  talking  with  him  ;  Risler,  opposite,  smiling 
peaceably,  rather  embarrassed  by  the  fine  car- 
riage, his  broad  hands  spread  flat  on  his  knees. 
The  idea  of  her  being  taken  for  Mme.  Fromont 
made  her  very  proud,  and  every  day  she  accus- 
tomed herself  to  it  a  little  more.  On  arrival,  the 
two  families  separated  till  dinner;  but  when  he 
stood  by  the  side  of  his  wife,  who  was  quietly 
seated  near  the  slumbering  child,  Georges 
Fromont,  who  was  too  young  to  be  absorbed  in 
the  intimacy  of  his  happiness,  was  ever  think- 
ing of  the  brilliant  Sidonie,  whose  voice  could 
be  heard  in  triumphant  roulades  under  the 
bushes  in  the  garden. 

Whilst  his  country-house  was  being  trans- 
formed to  suit  a  young  woman's  caprices,  old 
Gardinois  continued  his  narrow  existence  as  a 
bored,  idle  and  impotent  man  of  wealth.  What 
he  had  found  most  interesting  by  way  of  distrac- 
tion was  spying.  The  comings  and  goings  of 
the  servants,  the  conversations  they  held  about 
him  in  the  kitchen,  the  pannier  full  of  vegetables 
and  fruits  which  was  brought  every  morning 
from  the  kitchen  garden  to  the  offices,  were  the 
object  of  continual  investigations.  There  was 
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no  greater  pleasure  for  him  than  to  catch  some- 
body at  fault.  It  occupied  him,  gave  him  im- 
portance, and  at  meals,  amid  the  silence  of  his 
guests,  he  would  relate  the  misdeed  in  detail,  the 
ruses  he  had  used  to  detect  it,  the  appearance  of 
the  guilty  party,  his  terrors,  his  entreaties. 

For  this  perpetual  spying  on  his  employees 
the  worthy  fellow  had  used  a  stone  bench  fixed 
in  the  sand  behind  an  immense  paulownia.  He 
would  remain  there  for  whole  days  without  read- 
ing or  thinking,  watching  who  went  in  or  out. 
For  the  night  he  had  thought  out  another  device. 
Under  the  big  vestibule  at  the  entrance  to  which 
led  the  flower-laden  steps,  he  had  had  fitted 
up  an  opening  corresponding  to  his  room,  situ- 
ated on  the  floor  above.  An  up-to-date  acoustic 
tube  was  to  bring  to  his  ears  up  there  all  the 
sounds  on  the  ground-floor,  even  to  the  conversa- 
tions of  the  servants  out  for  a  breath  of  air  at 
night  on  the  doorsteps. 

Unfortunately  the  too  perfect  instrument 
exaggerated  the  sounds,  confused  them,  pro- 
longed them,  and  the  continual,  regular  ticking 
of  a  big  clock,  the  cries  of  a  parrot  on  his  perch 
below,  the  clucking  of  a  fowl  in  search  of  a  lost 
grain,  that  was  all  M.  Gardinois  could  hear 
when  he  applied  his  ear  to  the  tube.  As  for 
voices,  they  only  came  as  a  confused  buzzing, 
the  murmur  of  a  crowd,  in  which  it  was  impos- 
sible to  distinguish  anything.  He  had  not  been 
compensated  for  the  expenses  of  the  installation, 
and  afterwards  hid  his  wonderful  acoustic 
apparatus  in  a  fold  of  his  bed-curtain. 

One  night  the  good  man,  who  had  just  fallen 
asleep,  was  awakened  with  a  start  by  a  door 
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creaking.  It  was  extraordinary  enough  at  that 
hour.  The  entire  house  was  asleep.  There  was 
nothing  to  be  heard  but  the  movement  of  the 
feet  of  the  watchdogs  on  the  sand,  or  their  stop- 
ping at  the  foot  of  a  tree.  A  fine  opportunity  to 
use  his  acoustic  tube.  Bringing  it  to  his  ear, 
M.  Gardinois  became  certain  he  was  not  mis- 
taken. The  noise  went  on.  One  door  was  being 
opened,  then  another.  The  key  of  the  hall-door 
turned  with  an  effort.  But  neither  Pyrame,  nor 
Thisbe,  nor  even  Kiss,  the  fierce  Newfoundland, 
had  stirred.  He  got  up  softly  to  see  who  those 
singular  thieves  were  that  went  out  instead  of 
coming  in,  and  this  is  what  he  perceived  through 
the  blinds. 

A  tall,  slender  man,  who  was  of  Georges's 
build,  was  giving  his  arm  to  a  woman  with  a  lace 
headdress.  They  first  stopped  at  the  bench  by 
the  paulownia,  whose  branches  were  in  full 
flower. 

It  was  a  splendid  tranquil  night.  The  moon, 
grazing  the  tops  of  the  trees,  cast  luminous 
spots  among  the  thick  leaves.  The  terraces, 
white  in  its  rays,  where  the  Newfoundlands  were 
going  to  and  fro  in  their  curly  coats,  wratching 
the  night  moths,  the  deep  waters  of  the  pools  and 
lakes,  all  shone  in  a  dumb,  calm  brightness,  as 
if  reflected  in  a  silver  mirror.  Here  and  there 
at  the  borders  of  the  lawns  glow-worms  glittered. 

The  two  night-walkers  remained  a  moment 
seated  in  silence  in  the  shade  of  the  paulownia, 
hidden  in  those  depths  of  darkness  which  a  full 
moon  produces  around  it.  Suddenly  they 
appeared  in  its  full  light,  and  embracing  one 
another,  in  languishing  attitudes,  they  slowly 
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crossed  the  terrace  and  disappeared  in  the 
bushes. 

"I  was  sure  of  it,"  said  old  Gardinois  to  him- 
self as  he  recognised  them.  And  besides,  what 
need  had  he  to  recognise  them  ?  Did  not  the 
quietness  of  the  dogs,  the  look  of  the  sleeping 
house  teach  him  better  than  anything  what  sort 
of  insolent,  unpunished,  ignored  crime  was 
haunting  the  alleys  of  his  park  at  night  ?  Never- 
theless, the  old  peasant  was  enchanted  by  his 
discovery.  He  got  into  bed  again  without  a 
light,  laughing  all  to  himself. 

They  had  found  their  love  again  at  the  corner 
of  the  same  avenue.  The  year  which  had  just 
gone  by,  full  of  hesitations,  vague  combats, 
resistances,  seemed  to  have  been  merely  a 
preparation  for  their  meeting.  And,  must  it 
be  said  ?  when  once  the  sin  was  committed,  they 
were  simply  astonished  at  having  put  it  off  so 
long. — Georges  Fromont  especially  was  seized 
with  a  mad  passion.  He  deceived  his  wife,  his 
best  friend;  he  deceived  Risler,  his  partner,  his 
ever-loyal  companion. 

It  was  an  overflowing,  a  perpetual  renewing  of 
remorse  in  which  his  love  was  quickened  by  the 
immensity  of  his  sin.  Sidonie  became  his  con- 
stant thought,  and  he  saw  that  he  had  not  lived 
till  then.  As  for  her,  her  love  was  composed  of 
vanity  and  anger.  What  she  enjoyed,  above  all, 
was  the  humiliation  of  Claire  in  her  eyes.  Ah  ! 
if  she  had  been  able  to  tell  her :  "Your  husband 
loves  me — he  is  deceiving  you  with  me,"  her 
pleasure  would  have  been  yet  greater.  As  for 
Risler  he  had  well  deserved  what  had  happened, 
according  to  her.  In  her  old  apprentice  slang,  in 
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which  she  still  thought  though  she  did  not  speak 
it,  the  poor  man  was  simply  "an  old  'un  "  whom 
she  had  taken  for  his  money.  They  are  made  to 
be  deceived,  those  "old  'uns"! 

During  the  day  Savigny  belonged  to  Claire, 
to  the  baby  which  was  growing,  ran  about  the 
sand,  laughed  at  the  birds  and  clouds.  Mother 
and  child  had  for  themselves  the  light,  the 
avenues  full  of  sun.  But  the  blue  nights  belonged 
to  adultery,  to  that  freely  established  sin  which 
talked  low,  walked  noiseless  under  the  closed 
shutters,  and  in  the  presence  of  which  the  sleep- 
ing house  grew  dumb,  blind,  assumed  again  its 
stony  impassiveness,  as  if  it  was  ashamed  to 
see  and  to  hear. 


CHAPTER    V 

THE   FEAR   OF   SIGISMOND   PLANUS 

"A  CARRIAGE,  my  friend  Chorche? — I  a  car- 
riage ?  And  what  for  ?  " 

"I  assure  you,  my  dear  Risler,  it's  indispens- 
able to  you.  Our  connections,  our  business  are 
extending  every  day,  the  coupe"  is  not  enough 
for  us.  Besides,  it  doesn't  look  well  always  to 
see  one  partner  in  a  carriage  and  the  other  on 
foot.  Believe  me,  it's  a  necessary  expense,  which 
will,  of  course,  be  entered  in  the  firm's  general 
expenses.  Come,  resign  yourself  to  it." 

It  was  a  genuine  resignation.  It  seemed  to 
Risler  he  was  stealing  something  when  he  gave 
himself  the  unheard-of  luxury  of  a  carriage; 
however,  as  Georges  insisted,  he  at  last  yielded, 
thinking  to  himself  : 

"It's  Sidonie  who'll  enjoy  it !  " 

The  poor  man  did  not  suspect  that  a  month 
ago  Sidonie  had  herself  chosen  at  Binder's  the 
coup6  which  Georges  Fromont  wanted  to  offer 
her,  and  which  was  included,  of  course,  in  the 
general  expenses  in  order  not  to  shock  her 
husband. 

He  was  obviously  born  to  be  deceived  all  his 
life,  the  good  Risler.  His  native  honesty,  his 
trust  in  men  and  things,  which  was  the  essence 
of  his  simple  nature,  was  even  increased  latterly 
by  the  anxieties  caused  him  in  the  pursuit  of  that 
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"Risler  printing-machine"  which  \vas  destined 
to  revolutionise  the  industry  of  painted  papers, 
and  which  in  his  eyes  represented  his  contribu- 
tion to  the  partnership.  When  he  left  his  little 
workroom  on  the  first  floor  he  had  constantly 
the  absorbed  look  of  people  whose  life  and  pre- 
occupations are  entirely  separate.  Accordingly, 
\vhat  a  happiness  to  him  to  find  a  quiet  home  on 
his  return,  his  wife  in  a  good  humour,  always 
well  dressed  and  smiling.  Without  getting  at 
the  reason  of  the  change,  he  observed  that  for 
some  time  "the  little  one"  was  not  the  same  in 
regard  to  him.  She  now  allowed  him  to  resume 
his  old  habits ;  the  pipe  at  dessert,  the  brief  doze 
after  dinner,  the  meetings  at  the  brasserie  with 
M.  Chebe  and  Delobelle.  Their  home,  too,  had 
been  transformed,  embellished.  Every  day 
luxury  was  taking  the  place  of  comfort.  And 
Sidonie's  singing-mistress,  Mme.  Dobson,  with 
a  ballad  rolled  up  in  her  hand,  came  not  twice 
a  week  but  every  day. 

She  was  a  very  curious  type,  that  young 
woman,  of  American  origin.  Her  blond,  lemon- 
coloured  hair  was  divided  over  a  rebellious  fore- 
head, and  her  eyes  were  a  metallic  blue.  Her 
husband  preventing  her  from  going  on  the  stage, 
she  gave  lessons  and  sang  in  some  middle-class 
drawing-rooms.  By  dint  of  living  in  the 
artificial  world  of  melodies  for  singing  and 
piano,  she  had  contracted  a  species  of  senti- 
mental exasperation. 

She  was  romance  itself.  In  her  mouth  the 
words  "love,"  "passion, ".seemed  to  have  twenty- 
four  syllables,  with  such  expression  did  she  use 
them.  Oh  I  expression  !  That  was  what  Mrs.. 
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Dobson  placed  above  everything,  and  what  she 
tried  vainly  to  teach  her  pupil. 

"Ay  Chiquita  "  was  then  at  the  height  of  its 
Parisian  popularity.  Sidonie  listened  conscien- 
tiously to  her,  and  every  morning  you  could  hear 
her  warble  : 

"  On  dit  que  tu  te  maries, 
Tu  sais  que  j'en  puis  mourir  "— 

"  Mouri-i-i-i-ir !  "  interrupted  the  expressive 
Mme.  Dobson,  languishing  over  the  ebony  of  the 
piano ;  and  she  really  did  die,  raised  her  bright 
eyes  to  the  ceiling,  threw  her  head  back  desper- 
ately. Sidonie  never  succeeded  in  it.  Her 
malicious  eyes,  her  lips  swollen  with  life  were 
not  made  for  those  /Eolian-harp  sentimentalities. 

Deprived  of  relations,  she  gradually  came  to 
make  a  friend  of  her  singing-mistress.  She  kept 
her  to  lunch,  took  her  along  in  the  new  carriage, 
got  her  to  assist  at  purchases  of  toilettes  and 
trinkets.  Mme.  Dobson 's  sentimental,  sym- 
pathetic tone  disposed  to  confidences.  Her  con- 
tinual complaints  seemed  to  want  to  attract 
others.  Sidonie  told  her  of  Georges,  of  their 
love,  attenuating  her  fault  by  her  parents'  cruelty 
who  had  forced  her  to  marry  a  rich  man  much 
older  than  herself .  Mme.  Dobson  showed  herself 
at  once  inclined  to  help  them ;  not  that  she  wras 
venal,  but  the  little  woman  had  a  passion  for 
passion,  a  taste  for  romantic  intrigues.  Unhappy 
in  her  household,  married  to  a  dentist  who  beat 
her,  all  husbands  were  monsters  to  her,  and 
poor  Risler  especially  gave  her  the  impression 
of  a  fearful  tyrant,  his  wife  was  right  to  hate 
and  deceive. 
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She  was  an  active  and  very  useful  confidante. 
Twice  or  thrice  a  week  she  brought  a  box  for 
the  Opera,  the  Italiens,  or  one  of  those  small 
successful  theatres  which  make  all  Paris  cross 
Paris  for  one  season.  Risler  thought  the  seats 
came  from  Mme.  Dobson ;  she  had  as  many  as 
she  wanted  in  the  operatic  theatres.  The  poor 
man  did  not  suspect  that  the  smallest  of  those 
boxes  on  a  fashionable  first-night  had  often  cost 
his  partner  ten  or  fifteen  louis.  It  was  really 
too  easy  to  deceive  a  husband  like  him. 

When  his  wife  started  off  at  night,  always 
splendidly  dressed,  he  regarded  her  with  admira- 
tion, without  a  notion  of  the  price  her  toilettes 
cost,  nor  in  particular  of  the  person  who  paid  for 
them  ;  and  free  of  any  suspicion,  he  waited  for 
her  by  the  fire,  designing,  happy  to  say  to  him- 
self :  "How  she  must  be  amusing  herself !  " 

On  the  Fromonts'  floor  below  the  same  comedy 
was  being  played,  but  with  a  reversal  of  roles. 
In  this  instance  it  was  the  young  wife  who  sat 
by  the  fire.  Every  evening,  a  half-hour  after 
Sidonie's  departure,  the  big  gate  opened  for  the 
Fromonts'  carriage,  taking  monsieur  to  his  club. 
Well  ?  Trade  is  exacting.  It  is  at  the  club  that 
big  strokes  of  business  are  pulled  off,  and  one 
must  go  there  or  lose  business.  Claire  implicitly 
believed  it.  Her  husband  gone,  she  had  at 
first  a  moment's  depression.  She  w7ould  have 
liked  so  much  to  keep  him  near  her,  or  to  go 
out  on  his 'arm,  to  enjoy  some  pleasure  together. 
However,  the  sight  of  the  child,  which  was 
chuckling  before  the  fire  and  kicking  its  little 
pink  feet  wrhilst  being  undressed,  soon  calmed 
the  mother. 
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Georges  and  Sidonie  met  at  the  theatre.  What 
they  first  felt  on  finding  themselves  together  was 
a  gratification  of  vanity.  They  were  much 
looked  at.  She  was  now  really  pretty,  and  her 
physiognomy,  which  had  need  of  all  the  eccen- 
tricities of  the  fashion  to  produce  its  true  effect, 
appropriated  them  so  well  that  they  might  have 
been  invented  expressly  for  her.  After  a  moment 
they  went  away,  and  Mme.  Dobson  remained 
alone  in  the  box.  They  had  rented  a  small  apart- 
ment in  the  Rue  Gabriel,  the  dream  of  the  young 
ladies  at  Le  Mire's,  two  luxurious  quiet  rooms 
where  the  silence  of  the  rich  quarters,  pene- 
trated only  by  the  noise  of  carriages,  deliciously 
enveloped  their  love.  Gradually,  when  she  had 
grown  used  to  her  sin,  she  had  audacities, 
fancies.  From  her  former  working-days  she  had 
kept  in  memory  the  names  of  balls,  of  famous 
restaurants  where  she  was  now  eager  to  go. 
What  she  wanted  in  this  amour  was  a  revenge 
for  the  gloom,  the  humiliations  of  her  youth. 
Nothing,  for  example,  amused  her  on  returning 
from  the  theatre  or  a  night  drive  in  the  Bois 
like  a  supper  at  the  Cafe  Anglais,  with  the  noise 
of  luxurious  vice  around  her.  From  these  con- 
tinual excursions  she  derived  ways  of  speaking, 
of  behaving,  risky  songs,  fashions  of  dress, 
which  introduced  into  the  middle-class  atmo- 
sphere of  the  old  firm  the  extravagant  silhouette 
of  modern  cocottish  Paris. 

They  began  to  smell  a  rat  at  the  factory.  The 
wives  of  the  common  people,  even  the  poorest, 
are  so  quick  at  summing  up  a  toilette  ! — When 
Mme.  Risler  went  out  about  three,  fifty  pairs 
of  envious,  clear  eyes,  ambushed  at  the  windows 
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of  the  polish! ng-rooms,  saw  her  go  by,  piercing 
to  the  bottom  of  her  guilty  conscience,  through 
her  black  velvet  dolman  and  her  cuirasse  of 
glittering  jet. 

Without  her  noticing  it,  all  the  secrets  of  that 
mad  little  head  \vere  flying  around  her  like  the" 
ribbons  floating  on  her  bare  neck ;  and  her  feet, 
beautifully  clad  in  their  gilded  ten-button  boots, 
told  as  they  stepped  along  of  all  kinds  of 
clandestine  trips,  of  the  carpeted  staircases  they 
crossed  at  night  for  supper,  and  of  the  warm  furs 
in  which  they  were  enveloped  when  the  coupe 
rolled  round  the  lake  in  the  spotted  shadow  of 
the  lamps. 

The  workwomen  grinned,  whispered:  "But 
look  at  her  now,  that  Tata  Bebelle  ! — There's  a 
manner  of  dressing  to  go  out.- — Quite  sure  it's 
not  to  go  to  Mass  she  titivates  herself  like  that. — 
And  to  think  that  only  three  years  ago  she  used 
to  go  to  work  every  morning  with  her  waterproof 
and  two  sous'  worth,  of  chestnuts  in  her  pockets 
to  keep  her  fingers  warm. — Now  it's  a  carriage." 

Every  one  knew  Risler  was  a  cuckold.  In  the 
printing-room  two  workmen  who  were  frequent- 
ers of  the  Folies-Dramatiques  declared  they  had 
several  times  seen  Mme.  Risler  at  their  theatre, 
accompanied  by  some  citizen  who  hid  within  the 
box.  Old  Achille,  too,  relates  some  astound- 
ing things. — Nobody  doubted  now  that  Sidonie 
had  a  lover,  even  several.  Only  nobody  had  yet 
thought  of  Fromont  junior. 

Still  she  exercised  no  prudence  in  her  relations 
with  him.  Far  from  it,  she  seemed  to  use  a 
kind  of  ostentation ;  perhaps  it  was  precisely  that 
which  saved  them.  How  many  times  she  had 
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boldly  met  him  on  the  doorstep  to  arrange  the 
evening's  rendezvous !  How  often  she  had 
exulted  in  making  him  tremble  by  speaking  to 
him,  eye  in  eye,  before  every  one  !  When  the 
first  stupor  was  over,  Georges  felt  grateful  for 
these  audacities,  which  he  put  down  to  excess 
of  passion.  He  was  mistaken. 

What  she  would  have  liked,  without  confess- 
ing it  to  herself,  was  for  Claire  to  see  them,  to 
have  a  suspicion  of  what  was  going  on.  To  be 
completely  happy,  that  alone  was  wanting  :  her 
rival's  uneasiness.  But  it  was  all  no  use,  Claire 
saw  nothing,  and  lived,  like  Risler,  in  undis- 
turbed serenity. 

The  only  really  uneasy  person  was  the  old 
cashier,  Sigismond.  And  again  it  was  not  of 
Sidonie  he  was  thinking;  he  was  thinking  only 
of  his  master,  M .  Chorche ;  he  used  now  to  draw 
a  quantity  of  money  for  running  expenses,  and 
disturbed  all  his  books.  There  was  a  fresh 
pretext  every  time.  He  would  come  up  with  a 
light-hearted  air  : 

"  Have  you  a  little  cash,  my  good  Planus  ?  I 
had  again  bad  luck  last  night,  and  I  shouldn't 
care  to  send  to  the  bank  for  so  small  an  amount." 

Sigismond  Planus  opened  his  cash-box  respect- 
fully, as  it  were,  to  get  the  sum  demanded,  and 
remembered  with  fright  a  certain  day  when 
M.  Georges,  who  was  then  only  twenty,  had  con- 
fessed to  his  uncle  some  thousands  of  francs 
lost  at  play  and  owed.  The  worthy  man  at 
once  conceived  a  suspicion  of  the  club  and  a 
contempt  for  its  members.  When  a  rich  mer- 
chant who  belonged  to  it  came  one  day  to  the 
factory,  he  told  him  with  simple  brutality  : 
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"The  devil  take  your  Cercle  du  Chateau- 
d'Eau. — In  two  months  M.  Georges  has  lost 
more  than  30,000  francs  there." 

The  other  began  laughing  : 

"But  you're  wrong,  old  Planus. — -Why,  we 
haven't  seen  your  master  for  at  least  three 
months !  " 

The  cashier  did  not  insist;  but  a  dreadful 
thought  came  into  his  mind,  which  he  brooded 
over  all  day. 

"As  Georges  didn't  go  to  the  Cercle,  where 
did  he  spend  his  evenings  ?  Where  did  he  spend 
so  much  money  ?  " 

Evidently  it  was  the  case  of  a  woman  at  the 
bottom  of  it. 

When  this  notion  was  fixed  in  him,  Sigismond 
Planus  began  to  tremble  seriously  for  his  cash- 
box.  The  old  bear  of  the  Canton  of  Berne,  who 
had  remained  a  bachelor  his  whole  life,  had 
an  extreme  terror  of  women  in  general,  and 
Parisians  in  particular.  In  order  to  quiet  his 
conscience,  he  thought  above  all  he  must  inform 
Risler.  He  did  so  at  first  rather  vaguely  : 

"M.  Chorche  spends  a  lot  of  money,"  he  one 
day  said  to  him. 

kisler  was  not  disturbed  : 

"What  on  earth  d'you  want  me  to  do  in  the 
matter,  my  old  Sigismond  ? — He  has  a  right 
to  it." 

And  the  brave  fellow  thought  as  he  said.  To 
his  mind  Fromont  junior  was  the  absolute  master 
of  the  firm.  Fancy  if  he,  Risler,  a  former 
draughtsman,  were  to  permit  himself  to  make 
remarks  to  him  !  The  cashier  did  not  venture 
to  speak  of  it  again,  till  one  day  a  bill  of  6,000 
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francs  for  a  cashmere  was  presented  to  him  from 
a  big  shawl  firm. 

He  went  to  Georges  in  his  office  : 

"Must  we  pay,  sir?" 

Georges  Fromont  was  a  bit  startled.  Sidonie 
had  forgotten  to  inform  him  of  the  new  pur- 
chase; she  was  quite  free  and  easy  with  him 
now. 

"Pay,  pay,  old  Planus,"  said  he,  with  a  shade 
of  embarrassment,  and  he  added:  "You  will 
pass  that  into  the  account  of  Fromont  junior. — 
It's  a  commission  with  which  I  was  charged." 

That  evening  the  cashier  Sigismond,  whilst 
lighting  his  small  lamp,  saw  Risler  crossing  the 
garden,  and  tapped  at  the  window  to  attract  his 
attention. 

"  It's  a  woman,"  he  told  him  in  a  low  voice  ;  "  I 
have  the  proof  now." 

Whilst  uttering  the  dread  word  "a  woman," 
his  voice  shivered  with  fear,  drowned  in  the  loud 
noise  of  the  factory.  Risler  laughed  at  him,  and 
refused  to  believe  him.  He  knew  from  of  old 
his  compatriot's  mania  for  seeing  in  every- 
thing woman's  pernicious  influence.  How- 
ever, Planus's  words  came  into  his  mind  at 
times,  especiallv  at  night  in  his  moments  of 
solitude,  when  Sidonie,  going  off  to  the  theatre 
with  Mme.  Dobson,  went  away,  leaving  the 
apartment  very  empty  as  soon  as  her  long  train 
had  passed  the  threshold.  Wax  tapers  were 
burning  before  the  mirrors;  small  toilette 
objects,  scattered  about,  abandoned,  spoke  of 
extravagant  caprices  and  exaggerated  expenses. 
Risler  saw  nothing  of  it  all,  only,  when  he  heard 
Georges's  carriage  roll  through  the  courtyard, 
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he  had  a  kind  of  impression  of  disquiet  and  chill 
on  thinking-  that  below  him  Mme.  Fromont  was 
spending  her  evenings  quite  alone.  Poor 
woman  !  Perhaps  Planus  was  right. — Tf 
Georges  had  a  town,  establishment  ! — Oh  !  it 
would  be  awful  ! 

So  instead  of  sitting  down  to  work  he  softly 
went  down  and  asked  if  madam  was  visible, 
and  believed  it  his  duty  to  keep  her  company. 

The  child  was  already  in  bed;  Claire  read  or 
worked,  with  her  silent  mother  beside  her.  The 
worthy  Risler  himself  was  not  very  cheerful 
company,  but  that  did  not  prevent  the  young 
wife  from  welcoming  him  with  kindness.  She 
knew  what  was  said  of  Sidonie  in  the  factory; 
and  although  she  only  believed  half,  the  sight 
of  the  poor  man  whom  his  wife  so  often 
deserted  moved  her  compassion.  A  reciprocal 
pity  was  the  essence  of  their  calm  relations. 


CHAPTER    VI 

THE  AUDITING 

THE  house  in  which  old  Planus  dwelt  at 
Montrouge  touched  that  in  which  the  Chebes 
had  for  some  time  lived.  It  was  the  same  single 
floor  based  upon  a  three-windowed  ground-floor, 
the  same  small  garden.  The  old  cashier  lived 
there  with  his  sister.  He  took  the  first  omnibus 
that  started  from  the  station  in  the  morning, 
returned  for  dinner,  and  on  Sunday  stopped 
at  home  to  look  after  his  flowers  and  poultry. 
The  old  spinster  carried  on  the  household,  the 
kitchen.  Never  was  a  couple  happier. 

Both  celibates,  they  were  united  by  a  similar 
hatred  of  marriage.  The  sister  abhorred  all  men, 
the  brother  was  distrustful  of  all  women  ;  besides 
which,  they  adored  each  other,  thinking  them- 
selves the  exceptions  in  their  several  sex's 
general  perversity.  That  was  their  eternal  sub- 
ject of  discussion. 

For  some  time  there  had  been  an  unusual 
animation  in  these  debates.  They  were  much 
taken  up  with  the  happenings  at  the  factory. 
The  sister  pitied  Mme.  Fromont  junior,  and 
thought  her  husband's  conduct  altogether  con- 
temptible ;  whilst  Sigismond  had  no  words  bitter 
enough  for  that  unknown  siren  who  sent  bills 
to  be  paid  for  cashmeres  at  6,000  francs  apiece. 
To  his  mind  it  was  a  question  of  the  glory  and 
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honour  of  the  old  firm  he  had  served  since  his 
youth. 

"What's  going  to  become  of  us?"  he  said 
continually.  "Oh!  the  \vomen — 

One  day  Mile.  Planus  was  sewing  by  the  fire, 
waiting  for  her  brother.  The  cover  had  been 
laid  a  half-hour,  and  the  old  spinster  began  to 
be  anxious  at  so  incredible  a  delay,  when  Sigis- 
mond  came  in,  his  face  in  consternation,  with- 
out uttering  a  word,  which  was  against  all  his 
habits. 

He  waited  till  the  door  was  firmly  closed,  then, 
answering  his  sister's  questioning,  troubled 
look: 

"I  have  news,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice.  "I 
know  who  the  woman  is  who  is  on  the  way  to 
ruin  us." 

In  a  still  lower  voice,  after  a  look  round  at  the 
mute  furniture  in  their  little  dining-room,  he 
uttered  a  strange  name,  so  unexpected  that  Mile. 
Planus  made  him  repeat  it  twice. 

"Is  it  possible?  " 

"That's  how  it  is." 

And  despite  his  grief  he  wore  almost  a  tri- 
umphant air.  The  old  spinster  could  not  believe 
it — a  person  so  well  educated,  so  polite,  who  had 
received  her  with  such  cordiality  !  How  was  it 
thinkable  ? 

Sigismond  Planus  said  :  "I  have  proofs — 

Thereupon  he  related  that  old  Achille  one 
night  at  eleven  had  met  Georges  and  Sidonie  at 
the  moment  when  they  were  entering  a  small 
furnished  house  in  the  Montmartre  quarter.  And 
that  fellow  did  not  lie.  He  had  been  known  for 
a  long  time.  Besides,  others  too  had  met  them. 
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At  the  factory  they  talked  about  nothing  else. 
Risler  alone  suspected  nothing. 

"But  it's  your  duty  to   tell   him,"   observed 
Mile.  Planus. 

The  cashier  assumed  a  grave  look. 

"It's  very  delicate. — Who  knows,  to  begin 
with,  if  he'd  believe  me  ?  There  are  blind  men 
so  blind. — And  then  if  I  interpose  between  the 
partners  I  risk  losing  my  place. — Oh !  the 
women — the  women. — Fancy  how  happy  that 
Risler  might  have  been  !  When  I  sent  for  him 
to  come  from  the  country  with  his  brother  he 
hadn't  a  sou;  and  to-day  he's  the  head  of 
one  of  the  chief  firms  in  Paris. — Do  you  think 
he'll  keep  quiet  about  the  matter  ? — Ah  !  yes, 
indeed. — Of  course  monsieur  must  needs  marry. 
— As  if  there  were  any  need  to  marry. — And, 
worse,  he  marries  a  Parisian,  one  of  those  empty 
feather-heads  who  are  the  ruin  of  an  honest  firm. 
And  now  this  is  how  we  stand. — For  three 
months  the  chief  paper  factory  in  Paris  has  been 
dragged  after  the  skirts  of  this  nonentity.  You 
should  see  how  the  money  flies.  I  do  nothing 
every  day  but  satisfy  the  demands  of  M. 
Georges.  But  let  them  beware  of  the  auditing. 
—Their  accounts  will  look  nice  at  the  end  of  the 
year. — Stupidest  of  all  things,  Risler  senior 
won't  listen  to  a  wrord.  I  have  told  him  several 
times  :  '  Take  care,  M.  Georges  is  playing  the 
fool  for  that  woman.' — He  either  goes  away 
shrugging  his  shoulders  or  he  answers  it  is  not 
his  business,  and  Fromont  junior  is  the  master. 
Really,  one  might  believe — one  might  be- 
lieve  " 
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The  cashier  did  not  finish  the  sentence,  but  his 
silence  was  full  of  hidden  thoughts. 

The  old  spinster  was  consternated ;  but  like 
most  women  in  a  similar  case,  instead  of  seeking 
a  remedy  for  the  ill,  she  lost  her  way  in  a  crowd 
of  regrets,  suppositions,  retrospective  laments. — 
What  a  misfortune  not  to  have  known  it  earlier 
when  they  had  the  Chebes  for  neighbours ! 
Mme.  Chebe  was  so  honourable  a  person.  An 
understanding  might  have  been  come  to  with 
her  that  she  should  look  after  Sidonie,  that  she 
should  speak  to  her  seriously. 

"By  Jove,  that's  an  idea,"  broke  in  Sigis- 
mond.  "You  ought  to  go  to  the  Rue  du  Mail 
and  tell  the  parents.  I  at  first  thought  of  writing 
to  Frantz.— He  always  had  much  influence  with 
his  brother,  and  he  alone  could  tell  him  certain 
things. — But  Frantz  is  so  far  off. — And  besides, 
it  would  be  so  dreadful  to  have  to  resort  to  it. — 
That  unhappy  Risler,  I  pity  him  all  the  same. 
— No  !  the  best  is  to  inform  Mme.  Chebe. — Will 
you  do  so,  my  sister?" 

The  commission  was  dangerous.  Mile. 
Planus  raised  some  difficulties ;  but  she  had 
never  been  able  to  resist  her  brother's  wishes, 
and  the  desire  to  be  useful  to  their  old  friend 
Risler  at  last  decided  her. 

Thanks  to  his  son-in-law's  kindness,  M.  Chebe 
had  succeeded  in  realising  his  new  fantasy.  He 
had  been  living  for  three  months  in  his  famous 
shop  in  the  Rue  du  Mail,  and  it  was  a  subject 
of  astonishment  to  the  district,  this  shop  without 
merchandise,  whose  shutters  were  opened  in  the 
morning  and  shut  at  night  like  the  wholesale 
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houses.  A  new  counter,  a  strong-box,  big  scales 
had  been  installed.  In  brief,  M.  Chebe  pos- 
sessed all  the  elements  of  some  kind  of  trade, 
without  knowing  precisely  which  he  would 
choose.  He  thought  about  it  all  day,  and  at 
the  end  of  it,  worried,  bewildered,  fatigued  with 
doing  nothing,  he  stretched  himself  in  his  arm- 
chair and  observed  to  his  wife,  wiping  his  fore- 
head : 

"That's  the  life  I  wanted — an  active  life  !  " 
Mme.  Chebe  smiled  gently  without  answer- 
ing. Broken  in  to  all  her  husband's  caprices, 
she  had  arranged  things  as  best  she  could  in  a 
back  shop  looking  on  to  a  dark  court,  consoled 
herself  by  thinking  of  her  parents'  erstwhile 
prosperity,  her  daughter's  good  fortune,  and 
being  always  neatly  dressed,  had  been  already 
able  to  attract  the  respect  of  the  tradespeople  and 
neighbours.  She  wanted  no  more  than  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  wives  of  workmen  often  not 
so  poor  as  she,  to  retain,  despite  everything,  a 
small  middle-class  rank.  It  was  her  constant 
idea,  and  so  the  back  room  in  which  she  lived 
and  where  it  was  dark  at  three,  was  resplendent 
in  orderliness  and  cleanliness. 

M.  Chebe  had,  during  the  first  days  there, 
written  in  letters  a  foot  long  on  the  fresh  paint 
of  his  shop-front : 

"  COMMISSION — EXPORTATION." 

No  mention  of  anything  special.  His  neigh- 
bours sold  tulle,  cloth,  linen;  he  was  himself 
inclined  to  sell  everything  without  resigning 
himself  to  know  exactly  what.  What  a  mimber 
of  arguments  Mme.  Chebe  had  to  put  up  with 
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on  the  subject  at  night !  He  generally  ended 
his  perplexity  by  saying  : 

"Night  brings  counsel — let's  go  to  bed." 

And  he  went  to  bed  to  his  wife's  great  com- 
fort. 

After  three  or  four  months  of  such  a  life  M. 
Chebe  began  to  be  bored.  The  headaches  began 
to  return  gradually.  The  district  was  noisy, 
unhealthy.  Besides,  business  was  bad.  Nothing 
would  prosper  there.  It  was  at  that  time  of  fresh 
crisis  that  Mile.  Planus  paid  her  visit  apropos 
of  Sidonie.  The  old  spinster  had  said  to  herself 
on  the  way:  "Let's  be  very  careful." — But  like 
all  timid  people  she  got  rid  of  her  burden,  as 
soon  as  she  entered,  in  her  first  words. 

It  was  a  dramatic  stroke.  Hearing  her 
daughter  was  accused,  Mme.  Chebe  rose  in  in- 
dignation. She  would  never  be  induced  to 
believe  such  a  thing.  Her  poor  Sidonie  was 
the  victim  of  an  infamous  calumny. 

M.  Chebe  himself  took  very  high  ground,  with 
phrases  and  gestures  of  the  head,  referring  every- 
thing to  himself  as  was  his  habit.  How  could 
one  suppose  that  his  own  child,  a  Demoiselle 
Chebe,  the  daughter  of  an  honourable  trades- 
man known  for  thirty  years  in  the  commercial 
world,  should  be  capable  of Absurd  ! 

Mile.  Planus  insisted.  It  cost  her  something 
to  pass  for  a  chatterbox,  a  bearer  of  ill  tidings. 
But  there  were  definite  proofs.  It  was  no  secret 
to  any  one. 

"And  even  should  it  be  so,"  cried  M.  Chebe, 
furious  at  this  insistence,  "is  it  for  us  to  worry 
about  it?  Our  daughter  is  married.  She  lives 
far  from  her  parents.  It  is  for  her  husband, 
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much  older  than  herself,  to  advise  her,  to  give 
her  a  lead. — Has  it  even  been  thought  of?" 

Whereupon  the  little  man  began  to  bluster 
against  his  son-in-law,  that  heavy-blooded  Swiss 
who  spent  his  life  in  his  office  investigating 
mechanics,  refused  to  accompany  his  young 
wife  into  society,  and  preferred  to  everything 
his  old  bachelor  habits,  his  pipe,  the  beer-house. 

You  should  have  seen  with  what  aristocratic 
scorn  M.  Chebe  uttered  the  word  "beer-house." 
— And  yet  almost  every  night  he  went  there  to 
meet  Risler  and  overwhelmed  him  with  re- 
proaches if  he  missed  the  rendezvous  even  once. 

At  the  bottom  of  this  verbiage  the  tradesman 
of  the  Rue  du  Mail — "Commission,  Exportation" 
— had  a  very  definite  idea.  He  wanted  to  give 
up  the  shop,  retire  from  business,  and  for  some 
time  he  had  thought  of  visiting  Sidonie  to  inter- 
est her  in  his  new  combinations.  It  was  there- 
fore not  the  moment  to  make  disagreeable 
scenes,  to  speak  of  paternal  authority  and  con- 
jugal honour.  As  for  Mme.  Chebe,  who  was 
rather  less  convinced  now  of  her  daughter's 
infallibility,  she  wrapped  herself  in  the  deepest 
silence.  The  poor  woman  wished  she  had  been 
deaf,  blind,  had  never  known  Mile.  Planus. 

Daylight  was  fading.  Gravely  M.  Chebe  rose 
to  shut  up  the  shop  and  light  a  gas-jet  which 
laid  bare  the  naked  walls,  the  empty  pigeon- 
holes, all  that  singular  interior  which  looked 
very  similar  to  the  day  after  a  bankruptcy. 
Silent,  his  mouth  compressed  contemptuously 
in  a  determined  dumbness,  he  seemed  to  be 
saying  to  the  old  spinster  :  "The  day  is  over. — 
It's  time  to  go  home."  And  meanwhile  Mme. 
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Chebe  could  be  heard  sobbing  in  the  back  shop 
whilst  coming  and  going  in  connection  with 
their  supper.  Mile.  Planus  had  paid  her  visit 


"Well?"  asked  old  Sigismond,  who  im- 
patiently awaited  her. 

"They  didn't  want  to  believe  me,  and  I  was 
politely  shown  the  door." 

The  tears  stood  in  her  eyes  at  her  humiliation. 
The  old  man  grew  quite  red,  and,  taking  her 
hand  with  great  respect : 

"Mile.  Planus,  my  sister,"  he  said  gravely, 
"  I  ask  you  to  forgive  me  for  sending  you  on 
that  errand;  but  the  honour  of  the  firm  of 
Fromont  was  concerned." 

Thenceforth  Sigismond  became  more  and 
more  melancholy.  His  cash-box  no  longer 
seemed  to  him  safe  or  solid.  Even  when 
Fromont  junior  did  not  ask  him  for  money  he 
was  afraid,  and  summed  up  all  his  fears  in 
three  words,  which  continually  recurred  when 
talking  to  his  sister. 

"  I  haf  no  gonfitence  !  "  he  would  say  with 
his  heavy  Swiss  accent. 

So  when  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  Sidonie 
appeared  on  the  terrace  in  her  pretty  cocotte 
plumage  old  Sigismond  shook  with  rage.  For 
him  it  was  the  ruin  of  the  firm  that  was  passing 
by,  the  ruin  in  full  dress,  with  her  little 
brougham  at  the  door  and  her  quiet  air  of  a 
successful  coquette. 

Mme.  Risler  did  not  suspect  there  was  at 
that  ground-floor  window  a  tireless  enemy  who 
watched  her  least  actions,  the  most  minute 
details  of  her  life,  the  comings  and  goings  of  the 
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piano-teacher,  the  ball-dressmaker  who  came  in 
the  morning,  all  the  cardboard  boxes  there  were 
brought  in,  the  be-ribboned  caps  of  the  em- 
ployees of  the  "  Louvre "  whose  heavy  cart 
stopped  at  the  door  with  a  noise  of  bells  like  a 
diligence  drawn  by  powerful  horses  which  were 
leading  the  house  of  Fromont  to  bankruptcy  at 
express  speed. 

Sigismond  counted  the  parcels,  weighed  them 
with  his  eye  as  they  passed,  and  looked  inquisi- 
tively through  the  open  windows  into  Risler's 
home.  The  carpets  shaken  with  a  great  to-do,  the 
pots  placed  in  the  sunlight  full  of  sickly  flowers 
out  of  season,  rare  and  dear,  the  dazzling  tapes- 
tries, nothing  escaped  him. 

The  new  acquisitions  of  the  household  were 
obvious  to  the  eye,  connected  with  some  large 
demand  for  money.  What,  however,  he  studied 
more  than  anything  else  was  Risler's  physi- 
ognomy. In  his  opinion  this  woman  was  by  way 
of  changing  his  friend,  the  best,  the  most  honest 
of  men,  into  a  brazen-faced  scoundrel.  Not  the 
least  doubt  of  it.  Risler  was  aware  of  his  dis- 
honour, accepted  it.  He  was  paid  for  being 
silent. 

Certainly  there  was  something  preposterous 
in  such  an  hypothesis.  But  it  is  the  property 
of  candid  natures  who  learn  of  evil  without  ever 
having  known  it  to  go  at  once  too  far,  beyond 
reason.  Once  convinced  of  Sidonie's  and 
Georges's  treachery,  Risler's  infamy  had  seemed 
to  the  cashier  less  impossible  to  admit.  And 
moreover,  how  explain  otherwise  his  indifference 
to  his  partner's  extravagance  ? 

The  brave  Sigismond  in  his  narrow,  routine 
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honesty  could  not  understand  Risler's  delicacy 
of  heart.  At  the  same  time  his  methodical  habits 
as  book-keeper  and  his  commercial  clear-headed- 
ness were  a  hundred  leagues  remote  from  the 
other's  abstracted,  complex  character,  half  artist, 
half  inventor.  He  judged  all  that  by  his  own 
self,  unable  to  guess  what  a  man  is  in  the  throes 
of  invention,  enclosed  in  a  fixed  idea.  Such 
people  are  sleep-walkers.  They  look  without 
seeing,  their  eyes  turned  inwards.  Sigismond 
thought  Risler  saw  everything. 

This  thought  made  the  old  cashier  very  un- 
happy. He  began  by  staring  fixedly  at  his 
friend  whenever  he  came  to  the  cashier's  depart- 
ment; then,  discouraged  by  the  impassive  in- 
difference he  believed  premediated  and  deliber- 
ate, settled  on  his  face  like  a  mask,  he  finished 
by  turning  away,  looking  into  his  papers  to 
avoid  those  false  looks,  and  only  speaking  to 
Risler  with  his  eyes  on  the  garden  alleys  or  the 
details  of  the  screenwork.  Even  his  words  were 
all  abroad  like  his  looks.  You  could  not  posi- 
tively tell  whom  he  was  addressing.  No  more 
friendly  smiles,  no  more  memories  revived  to- 
gether over  the  factory  cash-book. 

"  Here's  the  year  you  entered — your  first  in- 
crease.— D'you  remember?  We  went  to  dine 
at  Douix  that  day. — Then  at  night  the  Cafe  des 
Aveugles — hein  ?  What  a  good  time  we  had  !  " 

Risler  at  length  noticed  the  singular  coolness 
sprung  up  between  Sigismond  and  himself.  He 
spoke  of  it  to  his  wife.  She  had  felt  for  some 
time  that  antipathy  prowling  about  her.  Some- 
times when  crossing  the  courtyard  she  was,  as 
it  were,  embarrassed  by  malevolent  looks  that 
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made  her  turn  round  nervously  towards  the  office 
of  the  old  cashier.  The  quarrel  between  the  two 
friends  frightened  her,  and  she  very  quickly 
resolved  to  put  her  husband  on  his  guard  against 
Planus's  evil  talk. 

"So  you  don't  see  he  is  jealous  of  you,  of  your 
position — A  former  equal  become  a  superior, 
that  chokes  him. — But  if  one  had  to  trouble 
about  all  such  ill-will —  Why,  I  am  sur- 
rounded by  it." 

The  worthy  Risler  opened  his  big  eyes  wide. 

"You?" 

"Why,  yes,  it's  obvious — all  those  people 
detest  me.  They're  angry  at  little  Chebe  for 
becoming  Mme.  Risler  senior.- — Heaven  knows 
what  infamies  they  put  down  to  my  account. — 
And  your  cashier  does  not  keep  his  tongue  in  his 
pocket,  I'll  swear. — What  a  wicked  man  !  " 

These  few  words  had  their  effect.  Risler, 
indignant,  too  proud  to  complain,  returned  cool- 
ness for  coolness.  The  honest  pair,  full  of 
mistrust  the  one  of  the  other,  could  no  longer 
meet  without  painful  emotion,  so  that  after  some 
time  Risler  senior  ended  by  never  going  to  the 
cashier's  office.  It  was,  besides,  easy  for  him, 
Fromont  junior  being  charged  with  all  money 
questions.  His  month's  salary  was  sent  him 
every  thirty  days.  It  gave  Georges  and  Sidonie 
an  added  facility,  and  the  possibility  of  a  number 
of  disgraceful  trickeries. 

She  then  busied  herself  in  completing  her 
programme  of  a  luxurious  life.  She  wanted  a 
country-house.  In  her  inmost  heart  she  detested 
trees,  fields,  the  roads  that  drench  you  with  dust. 
"The  height  of  melancholy,"  she  would  say. 
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But  Claire  Fromont  was  spending  the  summer 
at  Savigny.  Paris  then  was  ugly,  depeopled, 
and  although  Sidonie  loved  it,  even  in  that 
summer  season  which  heats  it  like  a  furnace,  it 
cost  her  something  to  think  that  all  the  Parisian 
elegances,  wealth,  were  being  displayed  along 
sea-beaches  under  their  light  umbrellas. 

Seaside  places  ?  not  to  be  thought  of !  Risler 
could  not  absent  himself  from  business.  Buy  a 
country-house?  They  had  not  yet  the  means. 
The  lover  was  indeed  in  existence  who  would 
have  asked  nothing  better  than  to  satisfy  her 
new  caprice ;  but  a  country-house  cannot  be  con- 
cealed like  a  bracelet,  like  a  cashmere  shawl.  It 
was  needful  to  get  the  husband  to  accept  it.  It 
was  not  easy  :  still,  with  Risler  one  might  have 
a  try. 

In  order  to  prepare  the  path  she  talked  to  him 
incessantly  about  a  little  nook  in  the  country, 
not  too  dear,  quite  close  to  Paris.  Risler  listened 
smiling.  He  was  thinking  of  the  high  grass, 
the  orchard  full  of  fine  fruit,  already  beset  by 
that  need  of  possession  which  comes  with  suc- 
cess ;  but  as  he  was  prudent  he  said  : 

"We  shall  see — we  shall  see.  Let  us  wait  till 
the  end  of  the  year." 

The  end  of  the  year,  that  is  to  say  the  audit- 
ing.— The  auditing  ! — It  is  the  magic  word. 
The  whole  year  people  go  on,  go  on  in  the 
whirlwind  of  business.  Money  comes  in,  goes 
out,  circulates,  attracts  more,  disperses.  And 
the  wealth  of  the  house,  like  a  brilliant,  un- 
seizable  reptile,  moving  continually,  lengthens, 
shortens,  decreases  and  increases,  without  its 
being  possible  to  get  an  idea  of  its  condition 
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before  it  has  rested  a  moment.  At  the  auditing 
alone  one  will  know  how  one  stands  and  if  any 
year  which  seems  good  is  so,  definitely. 

It  occurs  generally  towards  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber, a  short  time  before  Christmas  or  the  New 
Year.  As  additional  hours  of  work  are  neces- 
sary, the  whole  firm  remains  late  into  the  night. 
The  lamps  that  are  burning  in  the  offices  long 
after  closing-hours  seem  to  stare  in  the  festal 
atmosphere  that  animates  this  last  week  in  the 
year.  Down  to  the  smallest  employee  in  the 
firm,  every  one  is  interested  in  the  results  of 
the  auditing.  The  increases,  the  bonuses  of  the 
New  Year  depend  upon  it. 

With  Fromont  junior  and  Risler  senior,  Sigis- 
mond  Planus  is  at  that  moment  the  god  of  the 
house,  and  his  little  grating  a  sanctuary  at  which 
all  the  clerks  are  on  the  watch.  In  the  silence  of 
the  slumbering  factory  the  heavy  pages  of  the  big 
registers  rustle  as  they  turn,  the  names  called 
out  loud  lead  to  researches  in  other  registers. 
Pens  scratch.  The  old  cashier,  surrounded  by 
his  lieutenants,  has  a  busy,  awe-striking  look. 
From  time  to  time  Fromont  junior,  when  about 
to  get  into  his  carriage,  comes  up  cigar  in 
mouth.  He  walks  gently  on  tiptoe,  bends  down 
to  the  grating  : 

"Well !— it's  all  right,  eh  ?  " 

Sigismond  gives  a  grunt  and  the  young 
master  of  the  firm  goes  off  without  daring  to 
ask  any  more  questions.  He  guesses  readily 
by  the  cashier's  mien  that  the  news  will  be  bad. 
In  fact,  since  the  years  of  revolution,  when 
people  fought  in  the  factory  courtyards,  never 
had  there  been  so  pitiable  a  stocktaking  in  the 
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house  of  Fromont.  Expenses  and  receipts 
balanced.  General  expenses  had  absorbed  every- 
thing, and,  besides,  Fromont  junior  owed  the 
firm  large  sums.  You  should  have  seen  old 
Planus's  consternation  when  on  the  3ist  of 
December  he  went  up  to  inform  Georges  of  the 
result  of  his  operations. 

The  latter  took  things  very  cheerfully.  It 
would  all  go  better  in  the  near  future.  And  in 
order  to  restore  the  cashier  to  good-humour  he 
gave  him  an  extraordinary  bonus  of  a  thousand 
francs,  instead  of  the  five  hundred  which  his 
uncle  formerly  gave.  Everybody  had  the  bene- 
fit of  the  same  generous  disposition,  and  amid 
the  universal  content  the  deplorable  result  of 
the  accounts  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  quickly 
forgotten.  As  for  Risler,  Georges  took  it  upon 
himself  to  make  him  acquainted  with  the  situation. 

When  he  entered  his  partner's  little  cabinet, 
lighted  from  the  top  by  a  working-room  sky- 
light, Fromont  junior  had  a  moment's  hesitation, 
both  shame  and  remorse  arising  from  what  he 
was  about  to  do.  The  other,  hearing  the  noise 
of  the  door,  turned  round  joyfully. 

"Chorche,  Chorche,  my  friend — I've  got  it 
now,  our  printing-machine. — There  are  still  a 
few  things  to  discover. — It's  all  the  same  !  I'm 
now  sure  of  my  invention  ! — You'll  see. — You'll 
see. — Ah  !  the  Prochassons  will  struggle  against 
us  in  vain — we  shall  kill  all  competition — 

"Bravo,  comrade,"  replied  Fromont  junior. 
"That's  for  the  future;  but  you're  not  thinking 
of  the  present.  And  this  balance-sheet !  " 

"Well!  that's  true.  I  wasn't  thinking  any 
more  of  it. — It  isn't  brilliant,  is  it?" 
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He  said  it  on  noticing  Georges's  expression, 
who  was  somewhat  disturbed,  embarrassed. 

The  latter  went  on  :  "Why,  yes,  on  the  con- 
trary, very  brilliant.  We  have  reason  to  be 
satisfied,  especially  for  our  first  year. — We  have 
each  40,000  francs  bonus ;  and  as  I  thought  you 
might  perhaps  want  money  to  buy  your  wife 
some  presents — 

Without  daring  to  look  in  the  face  of  the 
honest  man  he  was  on  the  point  of  deceiving, 
Fromont  junior  placed  on  the  table  a  bundle  of 
cheques  and  notes. 

Risler  senior  had  a  moment's  emotion.  So 
much  money  at  once  for  him,  for  him  alone! 
He  thought  at  once  of  the  generosity  of  those 
Fromonts  who  had  made  him  what  he  was,  then 
of  his  little  Sidonie,  of  the  wish  often  expressed 
by  her  which  he  was  about  to  be  able  to  gratify. 
With  tears  in  his  eyes,  a  kindly  smile  on  his 
lips,  he  stretched  out  his  hands  to  his  partner. 

"  I  am  happy — I  am  happy — 

It  was  his  phrase  on  great  occasions.  Then, 
pointing  to  the  bundle  of  notes  spread  before 
him  : 

"D'you  know  what  that  is?"  he  said  to 
Georges,  with  an  air  of  triumph. — "That,  that 
is  Sidonie's  countrv-house." 


CHAPTER    VII 

A    LETTER 

To  M.  Frantz  Risler,  Engineer  to  the  French 
Company,  Ismailia  (Egypt). 

"FRANTZ,  MY  BOY, 

"It's  old  Sigismond  who  is  writing  to 
you.  If  I  were  better  able  to  put  my  ideas  on 
paper,  I'd  have  a  long  story  to  tell  you.  But 

this  d d   French   is  too   difficult,   and  apart 

from  figures  Sigismond  is  worth  nothing.  There- 
fore  I'll  tell  you  quickly  what  the  matter  is. 

"There  are  happening  in  your  brother's  firm 
things  that  are  not  well.  That  woman  is  de- 
ceiving him  with  his  partner.  She  has  made  her 
husband  ridiculous,  and  if  it  continues  she  will 
make  him  pass  for  a  scoundrel. — Listen  to  me, 
my  little  Frantz,  you  must  come  at  once.  Only 
you  can  talk  to  Risler  and  open  his  eyes  about 
Sidonie.  He  would  not  believe  us  others. 
Quick,  ask  for  leave  and  come. 

"I  know-  you  have  your  bread  to  w>in  where 
you  are,  your  future  to  establish ;  but  a  man  of 
honour  must  hold  beyond  everything  the  name 
his  parents  gave  him.  Well,  I — I  tell  you  that 
if  you  don't  come  at  once,  the  time  will  come 
when  your  name,  Risler,  will  be  covered  with 
such  shame  that  you  won't  venture  to  use  it  any 
more. 

"SIGISMOND  PLANUS, 

"Cashier." 


BOOK   III 
CHAPTER    I 

THE  AVENGER 

PERSONS  who  live  always  shut  in  their  room, 
attached  to  their  window-corner  by  their  work  or 
infirmities,  even  as  they  make  an  horizon  for 
themselves  of  the  walls,  the  roofs,  the  neighbour- 
ing windows,  also  interest  themselves  in  the 
passers-by. 

It  was  the  end  of  a  May  day,  one  of  those 
bright  soft  evenings  when  the  life  of  households 
expands  outside  through  the  open  windows. 
D&sire"e  and  her  mother  were  using  their  needles 
and  their  fingers,  exhausting  the  declining  day 
to  its  last  sunbeam  before  lighting  the  lamp. 
You  felt  spring  in  the  air,  a  vague  perfume  of 
hyacinth  and  lilac.  Mama  Delobelle  had  just 
put  down  her  work,  and  before  shutting  the 
window,  leaning  with  elbows  on  the  sill,  she 
was  listening  to  all  those  noises  of  a  big  toiling 
city,  happy  to  stroll  about  in  the  streets,  its  day 
being  ended.  Now  and  then,  without  turning 
round,  she  spoke  to  her  daughter. 

"Why,  there's  M.  Sigismond.     How  early  he 

has  left  the  factory  to-night ! — Perhaps  it's  the 

effect  of  the  days  getting  longer,  but  it  seems 

to  me  it's  not  yet  seven  o'clock. — Who's  with 
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the  old  cashier? — Why,  how  funny! — You'd 

think  it  was Yes,  it  is. — You'd  think  it 

was  M.  Frantz. — But  it's  not  possible. — M. 
Frantz  is  very  far  from  here  at  this  moment ; 
and  besides,  he  didn't  wear  a  beard. — All  the 
same,  it  looks  very  like  him. — Look  there,  my 
girl." 

But  she  does  not  leave  her  arm-chair;  she 
does  not  even  move.  Her  eyes  looking  absent, 
her  needle  in  the  air,  she  has  departed  for  that 
marvellous  country  where  one  walks  freely 
without  anxiety  about  any  weakness.  Frantz's 
name,  uttered  mechanically  by  her  mother,  on 
the  hazard  of  a  likeness,  is  for  her  a  whole  past 
of  illusions,  of  warm  hopes  transient  as  the  blush 
that  mounted  to  her  cheeks  when  on  returning 
at  night  he  came  and  talked  a  moment  with  her. 
Fancy  his  living  in  the  little  side-room,  that  his 
step  could  be  heard  on  the  stairs,  and  the  noise 
made  by  the  table  when  he  pulled  it  near  the 
window  to  draw  !  What  grief  and  what  sweet- 
ness she  experienced  at  hearing  him  talk  of 
Sidonie,  sitting  at  her  feet  on  the  low  chair 
whilst  she  mounted  her  insects  and  her  birds. 

Whilst  working  she  encouraged  him,  consoled 
him,  for  Sidonie  had  talked  much  to  poor  Frantz 
about  her  small  grievances  before  she  was  the 
cause  of  a  great  one  to  him.  The  sound  of  his 
voice  when  he  talked  of  her,  the  brilliance  of 
his  eyes  when  he  thought  of  her,  charmed  the 
cripple  despite  everything,  so  that  when  he  had 
gone  away  in  despair,  he  had  left  behind  him  a 
greater  love  than  he  took  away,  a  love  which 
the  monotonous  room,  the  sedentary  and  motion- 
less life  would  keep  intact  with  all  its  bitter 
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perfume,  whilst  his  own  would  gradually  be  dissi- 
pated, would  evaporate  beneath  the  open  sky 
of  the  great  highways. — Daylight  is  altogether 
fading  away.  An  immense  sadness  comes  over 
the  poor  girl,  together  with  the  shadow  of  that 
soft  evening.  The  happy  gleam  of  the  past 
diminishes  for  her  like  the  thread  of  daylight  in 
the  narrow  embrasure  of  the  window  where  her 
mother  has  remained  leaning. 

Suddenly  the  door  opens. — Somebody  is  there 
who  cannot  distinctly  be  seen. — Who  can  it  be? 
The  Delobelle  ladies  never  receive  visits.  The 
mother,  who  has  turned  round,  has  at  first 
believed  that  some  one  had  come  from  the  shop 
to  ask  for  the  weekly  work. 

"My  husband  has  just  gone  to  you,  monsieur. 
— We  have  nothing  here.  M.  Delobelle  has 
taken  everything  with  him." 

The  man  conies  forward  without  answering, 
and  as  he  approaches  the  window  his  outline  can 
be  discerned.  It  is  a  tall,  solidly-built,  bronzed 
young  man,  with  a  thick  blond  beard,  a  strong 
voice,  a  rather  heavy  accent. 

"Well,  Mama  Delobelle,  you  don't  recognise 
me?" 

"Oh  !  I,  M.  Frantz,  I  recognised  you  at  once," 
said  Desiree  very  quickly  in  a  cold,  deliberate 
voice. 

"Goodness  gracious!     It's  M.  Frantz." 

Quick,  quick,  Mama  Delobelle  runs  to  the 
lamp,  lights  it,  closes  the  window. 

"Why,  it's  you,  my  friend  Frantz. — How 
coolly  she  said  so,  the  little  one. — '  I  recognised 
you  at  once.' — Oh  !  the  little  iceberg. — She'll 
alwavs  be  the  same." 
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A  regular  little  iceberg,  indeed.  She  is  pale, 
pale;  and  her  hand  is  quite  white,  quite  cold  in 
Frantz's. 

He  thinks  her  most  beautiful,  still  more 
refined. 

She  thinks  him  as  superb  as  ever,  with  an 
expression  of  weariness  and  sadness  at  the 
bottom  of  his  eyes  that  makes  him  more  of  a 
man  than  he  was  when  he  went  away. 

His  weariness  came  from  the  hurried  voyage 
undertaken  on  the  receipt  of  Sigismond's  terrible 
letter.  Spurred  on  by  the  word  dishonour,  he 
departed  at  once  without  waiting  for  leave,  risk- 
ing his  fortune  and  his  place,  and  he  only 
stopped  on  reaching  Paris. 

His  sadness  dates  from  farther  back.  It  dates 
from  the  day  when  she  whom  he  loved  refused 
to  marry  him,  to  become,  six  months  later,  his 
brother's  wife ;  two  terrible  blows  one  after  the 
other,  and  the  second  yet  more  grievous  than 
the  first.  It  is  true  that  before  marrying  Risler 
senior  wrote  to  him  to  ask  his  permission  to  be 
happy,  and  in  terms  so  touching,  so  tender,  that 
the  violence  of  the  blow  was  somewhat  attenu- 
ated; then  at  last  he  got  the  better  of  his  pain 
by  change  of  scene,  work,  long  journeys.  All 
that  remained  of  it  was  a  profound  depth  of 
melancholy.  Unless  indeed  that  hatred,  that 
wrath  he  feels  at  this  moment  against  the  woman 
who  is  dishonouring  his  brother  is  not  some 
remnant  of  his  old  love. 

But  no  !  Frantz  Risler  is  only  thinking  of 
avenging  the  Rislers'  honour.  He  comes  not 
as  a  lover,  but  an  avenger. 

First  of  all  on  leaving  the  train  the  avenger 
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had  gone  straight  to  the  factory,  reckoning  on 
the  surprise,  the  unexpectedness  of  his  arrival  to 
reveal  to  him  at  a  glance  what  was  happening. 
Unfortunately  he  had  found  no  one  there.  The 
shutters  of  the  little  mansion  at  the  far  end  of 
the  garden  had  been  closed  for  a  fortnight. 

Old  Achille  informed  him  that  the  lovers 
were  at  their  respective  country-houses,  where 
the  two  partners  used  to  rejoin  them  every 
night. 

Fromont  junior  had  left  the  stores  at  a  very 
early  hour,  Risler  senior  had  just  gone. 

Frantz  decided  to  speak  to  old  Sigismond. 
But  it  was  labour-day,  pay-day,  and  he  had 
to  wait  till  the  long  line  of  workmen  which 
began  at  Achille's  lodge  and  finished  at  the 
cashier's  grating  had  gradually  passed  on.  At 
length  Sigismond  came  out  of  his  office.  The 
two  friends  recognised,  embraced  each  other; 
and  amid  the  silence  of  the  factory,  at  a  stand- 
still for  twenty-four  hours,  dumb  in  all  its  empty 
buildings,  the  cashier  explained  to  Frantz  the 
state  of  things.  He  told  him  of  Sidonie's  con- 
duct, the  mad  extravagance,  the  honour  of  the 
household  for  ever  destroyed.  The  Rislers  had 
just  bought  a  country-house  at  Asnieres,  the 
former  abode  of  an  actress,  and  had  installed 
themselves  there  in  sumptuous  fashion.  They 
had  horses,  carriages,  every  luxury  !  They  were 
going  the  pace  !  What  especially  disquieted  the 
brave  Sigismond  was  the  behaviour  of  Fromont 
junior.  For  some  time  he  had  been  taking 
hardly  anything  out  of  the  cash-box,  and  yet 
Sidonie  was  spending  more  than  ever. 

"I   haf   no   gonfitence!"   cried   the   unhappy 
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cashier,  shaking  his  head.  "  I  haf  no  gon- 
litence  !  " 

Then  lowering  his  voice  he  added  : 

"But  your  brother,  my  little  Frantz,  your 
brother  ? — Who  can  explain  it  to  us  ?  He  goes 
about  with  his  eyes  staring  into  the  clouds,  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  his  brain  concentrated  on 
his  famous  invention,  which  unfortunately  does 
not  progress  rapidly.- — Well,  d'you  want  me  to 
tell  you  what  I  think?  He's  a  knave  or  a  fool." 

Whilst  speaking  they  were  walking  up  and 
down  the  small  garden,  stopped,  went  on  again. 
Frantz  thought  he  was  living  in  a  nightmare. 
The  rapidity  of  the  voyage,  the  abrupt  change 
of  place  and  climate,  the  never-ending  flood  of 
Sigismond's  words,  the  new  conception  he  had 
to  make  of  Risler  and  Sidonie,  that  Sidonie 
whom  he  had  so  deeply  loved — all  those  things 
dazed  him,  made  him  like  a  madman. 

It  was  late.  Night  was  coming  on.  Sigismond 
proposed  to  take  him  to  sleep  at  Montrouge;  he 
refused,  making  fatigue  his  excuse,  and  being 
left  by  himself  in  the  Marais  district  at  that 
dubious,  melancholy  hour  of  waning  daylight  and 
gas  which  has  not  yet  been  lit,  he  went  mechanic- 
ally to  his  old  rooms  in  the  Rue  de  Braque. 

At  the  gate  of  the  alley  hung  a  placard : 
"Bachelor's  room  to  let." 

It  was  precisely  the  room  where  he  had  lived 
so  long  with  his  brother.  He  recognised  the 
map  stuck  on  the  wall  w^ith  four  pins,  the  land- 
ing-window and  the  little  plate  of  the  ladies 
Delobelle  :  "Birds  and  insects  for  the  fashions." 
The  ladies'  door  was  half  open  ;  he  had  only  to 
push  it  to  go  in. 
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Certainly  there  was  in  the  whole  of  Paris  no 
shelter  more  secure  for  him,  no  nook  better  con- 
stituted to  welcome  and  soothe  his  troubled  soul 
than  that  hard-working,  never-changing  home. 
In  the  agitation  of  his  disturbed  life,  it  was  like 
the  harbour  with  calm,  deep  waters,  the  quay  full 
of  sun  and  peace,  w:here  w^omen  work  whilst  wait- 
ing for  husbands  and  fathers,  the  wind  outside 
whistling,  the  sea  roaring.  It  was  in  particular, 
without  his  being  aware  of  it,  an  attraction  of 
sure  affections,  and  that  sweet  wronder  of  tender- 
ness that  makes  the  love  felt  for  us  precious  even 
when  we  do  not  love. 

That  dear  little  iceberg  Desiree  loved  him 
so  dearly.  She  had  such  shining  eyes  when 
talking  to  him  of  indifferent  things.  What  a 
beautiful  rest  it  was  for  him  after  Sigismond's 
brutalities  ! 

They  talked  together  animatedly  whilst  Mama 
Delobelle  laid  the  dinner. 

"You'll  dine  with  us,  won't  you,  M.  Frantz  ? 
— Father  has  gone  off  with  our  work;  but  he'll 
certainly  come  back  for  dinner." 

He  will  certainly  come  back  for  dinner  ! 
The  excellent  woman  said  it  with  a  certain 
pride.  It  is  true  that  since  the  collapse  of  his 
managing  project  the  renowned  Delobelle  no 
longer  took  meals  outside,  even  on  those  nights 
when  he  collected  the  pay.  In  revenge  he  never 
omitted  on  Saturdays  to  bring  back  with  him 
two  or  three  famished  and  unexpected  guests, 
"old  pals."  So  this  evening  he  returned  escorted 
by  a  financier  of  the  theatre  of  Metz  and  a  low 
comedian  of  the  theatre  of  Angers,  both  out  of 
work. 
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The  comedian,  clean-shaven,  wrinkled,  had 
the  appearance  of  a  street-boy  grown  old;  the 
financier,  buttoned  up  tightly,  had  no  linen 
visible.  Delobelle  announced  them  pompously 
at  the  door,  but  the  sight  of  Frantz  Risler  inter- 
rupted the  introduction. 

"Frantz — my  Frantz!"  cried  the  old  good- 
for-nothing  in  a  melodramatic  voice,  beating  the 
air  with  convulsive  hands;  then  after  a  long  and 
emphatic  slap  on  the  shoulders  he  presented  his 
guests  to  each  other. 

"M.  Robricart,  of  the  theatre  of  Metz." 

"M.  Chandezon,  of  the  theatre  of  Angers." 

"Frantz  Risler,  engineer." 

In  Delobelle's  mouth  the  word  "engineer" 
assumed  marvellous  proportions  ! 

D&siree  pouted  prettily  when  she  saw  her 
father's  friends.  It  would  have  been  so  nice  to 
have  had  an  entirely  family  party  on  a  day  like 
that.  But  the  great  man  would  have  laughed  at 
the  idea.  He  had  enough  to  do  to  empty  his 
pockets.  First  of  all  he  pulled  out  a  superb 
pate;  "For  the  ladies,"  said  he,  forgetting  how- 
fond  he  was  of  it.  Then  appeared  a  lobster ; 
then  an  Aries  sausage,  marrons  glaces,  cherries, 
the  first  of  the  season  ! 

Whilst  the  financier  enthusiastically  raised  an 
invisible  shirt-collar,  whilst  the  comic  man 
uttered  "gnouf!  gnouf!"  with  a  gesture  for- 
gotten by  Parisians  ten  years  since,  De'sire'e 
thought  with  terror  of  the  huge  hole  this  im- 
provised meal  would  dig  in  the  week's  poor 
resources,  and  Mama  Delobelle  in  her  bustling 
about  upset  the  whole  buffet  whilst  finding  a 
sufficient  number  of  covers. 
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The  repast  was  very  merry.  The  two  come- 
dians simply  devoured  it  to  Delobelle's  great 
delight,  who  raked  up  old  memories  with  them. 
In  a  kind  of  familiar,  trivial  slang  they  recalled 
their  innumerable  successes,  for,  to  believe  them, 
all  three  had  been  applauded  even  to  acclama- 
tion, had  been  loaded  with  laurel  crowns,  carried 
in  triumph  by  entire  towns.  Whilst  talking, 
they  eat  like  comedians,  seated  three-quarters 
face  to  the  public,  with  the  sham  haste  of  stage 
banqueters  before  a  cardboard  supper,  that 
manner  of  alternating  words  and  mouthfuls,  of 
seeking  effects  whilst  putting  down  their  glasses, 
approaching  their  chairs,  of  expressing  interest, 
astonishment,  joy,  terror,  surprise,  by  the  help 
of  a  knife  and  fork  cleverly  manoeuvred.  Mama 
Delobelle  listened  to  them,  smiling. 

You  cannot  be  an  actor's  wife  for  thirty  years 
without  being  accustomed  to  those  singular  ways 
of  life. 

But  a  small  corner  of  the  table  was  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  guests  as  by  a  mist  which 
intercepted  the  coarse  words,  the  vulgar 
laughter,  the  bragging.  Frantz  and  Desiree 
were  speaking  in  low  tones  without  hearing 
aught  of  what  was  being  said  near  them.  Events 
in  their  childhood,  anecdotes  of  things  that  hap- 
pened to  them  as  neighbours,  the  whole  of  a  dim 
past  whose  only  worth  was  in  the  communion  of 
the  memories  evoked,  in  the  similar  sparkling 
of  their  eyes,  were  the  subjects  of  their  pleasing 
chat.  Suddenly  the  cloud  was  rent  in  twain  and 
Delobelle's  awful  voice  interrupted  the  dialogue  : 

"You  haven't  seen  your  brother?"  he  in- 
quired of  Frantz,  so  as  not  to  seem  to  have  neg- 
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lected  him  too  much.  "You  haven't  seen  his 
wife  either? — Ah!  you'll  find  a  great  lady  in 
her  !  Dresses,  my  dear  sir,  and  a  fashionable- 
ness  !  I  need  only  tell  you  they  have  a  regular 
chateau  at  Asnieres.  The  Chebes  are  there  also  ! 
- — Ah  !  all  that,  old  chap,  puts  us  in  the  shade. 
They  are  rich,  they  despise  old  friends. — Never 
a  word,  never  a  visit.  As  for  me,  you  under- 
stand, I  laugh  at  the  whole  thing,  but  it's  really 
wounding  to  these  ladies — 

"Oh!  papa,"  said  De'sire'e  quickly.  "You 
know  well  that  we  love  Sidonie  too  much  to  be 
angry  with  her." 

The  actor  beat  furiously  with  his  fist  on  the 
table. 

"Eh!  w;ell,  you're  wrong. — You  ought  to  be 
angry  with  people  who  are  only  trying  to  wound 
you,  to  humiliate  you." 

He  had  not  yet  got  over  the  refusal  of  the 
funds  for  his  theatre  project,  and  certainly  did 
not  hide  his  ill-will. 

"If  you  knew,"  said  he  to  Frantz,  "if  you 
knew  what  squandering  goes  on  there  !  It's  a 
pity. — And  nothing  solid,  nothing  intelligent. — 
I  who  am  speaking  to  you  asked  your  brother 
for  a  small  sum  so  that  I  might  make  a  future 
for  myself  and  secure  him  considerable  profits. 
He  refused  me  downright. — By  Jove  !  madam  is 
far  too  exacting.  She  rides,  drives  to  races  and 
treats  her  husband  like  her  little  basket  on  the 
quay  of  Asnieres. — Between  ourselves,  I  don't 
believe  he's  very  happy,  the  worthy  Risler. — 
That  little  woman  is  turning  him  round  her 
little  finger — 

The  ex-actor  ended  his  tirade  by  a  wink  at 
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the  comic  man  and  the  financier,  and  there 
occurred  between  them  for  a  moment  an  ex- 
change of  looks,  of  conventional  grimaces,  of 
"he!  he's!"  of  "hum  !  hum's  !  " — all  the  panto- 
mime of  insinuations. 

Frantz  was  thunderstruck.  Despite  himself 
the  horrible  certitude  was  pressing  in  from  every 
side.  Sigismond  had  talked  according  to  his 
nature,  Delobelle  according  to  his.  The  result 
was  the  same.  Luckily  dinner  was  near  its  end. 
The  three  actors  rose  from  table  and  went  off 
to  the  brasserie  in  the  Rue  Blondel ;  Frantz 
remained  with  the  two  women. 

Seeing  him  there,  quite  near  her,  De"sir£e  had 
suddenly  an  impulse  of  gratitude  to  Sidonie. 
She  told  herself  that  after  all  it  was  to  her 
generosity  she  owed  this  semblance  of  happiness, 
and  the  thought  gave  her  courage  to  defend  her 
old  friend. 

"Look  here,  M.  Frantz,  you  mustn't  believe 
everything  my  father  has  related  about  your 
sister-in-law.  He  always  exaggerates  a  bit,  that 
dear  papa.  I — I  know  well  that  Sidonie  is  in- 
capable of  all  the  evil  she  is  accused  of.  I  am 
sure  her  heart  has  remained  the  same,  and  that 
she  still  loves  her  friends,  though  she  rather 
neglects  them.  That's  life,  that  is.  One  is 
separated  without  wishing  it.  Isn't  it  so,  M. 
Frantz  ?  " 

Oh  !  how  pretty  he  thought  her  as  she  spoke 
like  that  to  him  !  Never  had  he  so  much  noticed 
her  delicate  features,  her  aristocratic  complexion  ; 
and  when  he  went  away  that  night,  softened  by 
the  eagerness  with  which  she  had  defended 
Sidonie,  by  means  of  all  those  charming  femi- 
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nine  reasons  she  assigned  for  her  friend's  silence, 
her  desertion,  Frantz  Risler  thought,  with  an 
egoistic,  simple-minded  feeling  of  pleasure,  that 
that  girl  had  loved  him,  that  she  perhaps  still 
loved  him  and  kept  for  him  at  the  bottom  of  her 
heart  the  warm,  sheltered  place  to  which  we 
return  as  to  a  refuge  when  life  has  hurt  us. 

When  morning  came  and  the  light  falling 
from  the  curtainless  windows  worried  his  eyes 
and  brought  back  to  him  the  feeling  of  the  duty 
and  the  anxieties  of  the  day,  he  dreamt  it  was 
time  -to  go  to  school,  and  that  his  brother,  before 
going  down  to  the  factory,  was  opening  the 
door  and  exclaiming  : 

"Come  on,  lazybones,  come  on  !  " 

The  kindly,  loving  voice,  too  alive,  too  real 
for  a  dream,  made  him  completely  open  his  eyes. 

Risler  was  standing  by  the  bed,  watching  his 
awakening  with  a  beautiful  smile,  full  of 
emotion,  and  the  proof  that  it  was  indeed  Risler 
lay  in  the  fact  that  in  his  joy  at  seeing  his 
brother  Frantz  again  he  found  nothing  better  to 
say  than  :  "  I  am  happy — I  am  happy." 

Although  it  was  Sunday,  Risler,  according 
to  habit,  had  gone  to  the  factory  to  profit  by 
the  silence  and  tranquillity  in  order  to  work  at 
his  printing-machine.  As  soon  as  he  arrived 
old  Achille  had  informed  him  that  his  brother 
had  put  up  at  the  Rue  de  Braque,  and  he  rushed 
there,  delighted,  surprised,  a  trifle  vexed  at  not 
having  been  told  beforehand,  and  especially  at 
Frantz  having  deprived  him  of  the  first  evening 
of  his  return.  The  regret  recurred  to  him  every 
moment  in  their  brief  disjointed  talk,  in  which  all 
he  had  to  say  remained  unfinished,  interrupted 
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by  a  thousand  different  questions,  by  outbursts 
of  affection  and  joy.  Frantz  excused  himself  by 
his  tiredness,  the  pleasure  he  had  felt  in  finding 
himself  again  in  their  old  room. 

"Good,  good!"  said  Risler.  "But  now  I'm 
not  going  to  let  you  go. — You  must  come  at 
once  to  Asnieres. — I  give  myself  leave  to-day. — 
You  understand,  it's  impossible  to  work  when 
you're  here. — The  little  one  will  be  surprised—- 
and happy. — We  used  to  speak  so  often  of  you. 
—What  luck  !  what  luck  !  " 

And  the  poor  man  expanded  with  joy,  became 
talkative;  he,  the  silent  man,  admires  his  Frantz 
— found  he  had  grown. 

Whilst  Risler  was  studying  him,  Frantz  on 
his  side  watched  his  brother  very  attentively, 
and,  finding  him  still  the  same,  as  simple,  as 
tender,  as  absent-minded  at  times,  he  said  to 
himself  : 

"No  !  it's  not  possible — he  hasn't  ceased  being 
an  honest  man." 

Then  reflecting  on  what  people  dared  to  con- 
jecture, his  whole  anger  turned  against  that 
hypocritical  and  vicious  woman  who  had  de- 
ceived her  husband  with  such  effrontery,  such 
impunity,  that  she  had  succeeded  in  making  him 
pass  for  her  accomplice.  Oh  !  what  a  terrible 
explanation  he  would  have  with  her,  with  what 
harshness  he  would  say  to  her  :  "  I  forbid  you, 
madam — you  understand  me  ? — I  forbid  you  to 
dishonour  my  brother  !  " 

He  thought  about  it  during  the  whole  time 
of  the  journey,  as  he  saw  the  trees  passing 
in  the  Saint-Germain  train.  Seated  opposite, 
Risler  was  chattering,  chattering  without  stop- 
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ping.  He  talked  about  the  factory,  their  busi- 
ness affairs.  They  had  each  earned  40,000  francs 
the  last  year;  but  it  would  be  quite  different 
when  the  printing-machine  was  on  its  legs. 

"But,"  asked  Frantz,  somewhat  disquieted, 
"have  you  invented  it,  your  printing-machine, 
or  are  you  still  making  experiments  ?  " 

"  I  have  invented  it  ! — I  have  completely  in- 
vented it! — To-morrow  I'll  show  you  all  my 
plans.  Next  week  I  shall  install  myself  in  our 
house  right  up  at  the  top  in  the  attics,  and  I 
shall  get  my  first  machine  mysteriously  manu- 
factured myself,  under  my  own  eyes.  The 
patents  must  be  taken  out,  and  the  machine  must 
be  working  in  three  months. — You'll  see,  my 
little  Frantz,  it  will  be  the  fortune  of  us  all. — 
You  may  imagine  how  glad  I'll  be  to  be  able 
to  give  back  to  these  Fromonts  a  portion  of  the 
benefits  I  owe  them. — Ah  !  indeed,  truly  the 
good  God  has  overwhelmed  me  with  blessedness 
in  my  life." 

Then  he  started  off  relating  all  his  blessedness. 
Sidonie  was  the  best  of  creatures,  a  love  of  a 
little  wife  who  did  him  much  honour.  They 
had  a  charming  house.  They  saw  society,  very 
fine  society.  The  little  one  sang  like  a  night- 
ingale, thanks  to  Mme.  Dobson's  expressive 
method.  Mme.  Dobson  was  another  woman  of 
the  very  best. — One  thing  only  worried  him, 
the  goo'd  Risler;  that  was  his  incomprehensible 
coolness  with  Sigismond.  Frantz  would  perhaps 
help  him  clear  up  the  mystery. 

"Oh  yes,  I'll  help  you,  brother,"  replied 
Frantz  between  clenched  teeth ;  and  the  red  of 
wrath  rose  to  his  brow  at  the  idea  that  people 
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had  been  able  to  suspect  that  frankness,  that 
loyalty  which  were  displayed  before  him  in 
their  spontaneous  and  simple-minded  expression. 
Luckily  he  was  coming,  the  avenger ;  and  he 
was  going  to  put  everything  in  its  place. 

Meanwhile  they  were  approaching  the  house 
at  Asnieres.  Frantz  had  already  remarked  it  at 
a  distance,  owing  to  the  caprice  of  a  tower- 
shaped  staircase  gleaming  with  new  blue  tiles. 
It  seemed  to  him  made  expressly  for  Sidonie, 
the  true  cage  of  that  bird  of  capricious,  loud 
plumage. 

It  was  a  villa  of  two  storeys,  whose  bright 
mirrors,  pink  curtains  could  be  seen  from  the 
railway,  shining  brightly  at  the  end  of  a  green 
lawn.  The  river  ran  'hard  by;  it  was  still 
Parisian,  encumbered  with  chains,  bathing 
establishments,  big  boats ;  and  quivering  at  the 
slightest  wave,  heaps  of  small,  very  light  skiffs, 
bound  to  the  quay,  with  coal-dust  on  their 
pretentious,  newly-painted  names.  From  her 
windows  Sidonie  could  see  the  restaurants  at 
the  edge  of  the  water,  silent  during  the  week, 
overflowing  on  Sundays  with  a  vulgar,  noisy 
crowd.  It  was  dull  and  ugly.  The  grass  that 
hardly  grew  up  yellowed  beneath  one's  footsteps. 
The  dust  was  black;  and  yet  every  Thursday 
the  most  notorious  of  the  cocottes  went  past 
there,  going  to  the  Casino,  at  a  great  pace  of 
fragile  wheels  and  tired  postilions.  It  all  pleased 
Sidonie,  a  rabid  Parisian.  Besides,  when  she 
was  a  child  little  Chebe  had  heard  the  illustrious 
Delobelle  talk  a  great  deal  of  Asnieres ;  he  would 
have  liked,  even  as  so  many  other  actors,  to  have 
had  a  little  house  there,  a  nook  of  country  to 
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which  he  could  have  returned  by  the  12.30 a.m. 
trains,  after  leaving  the  theatre. 

Sidonie  was  realising  all  little  Chebe's  dreams. 
The  brothers  came  to  the  gate  of  the  quay  where 
the  garden-key  usually  remained.  They  entered, 
going  through  the  still  young  clumps  of  trees. 
Here  and  there  a  billiard-room,  the  gardener's 
house,  a  small  glass-covered  conservatory  ap- 
peared like  the  various  parts  of  those  Swiss 
chalets  which  are  given  as  playthings  to  chil- 
dren ;  the  whole  very  light,  hardly  planted  in 
the  ground,  ready  to  fly  away  at  the  least  breeze 
of  bankruptcy  or  caprice ;  the  villa  of  a  cocotte 
or  a  stockbroker. 

Frantz  looked  around  him  somewhat  dazzled. 
In  the  background  the  drawing-room  opened  its 
high  shutters  on  to  a  terrace  surrounded  with 
flower  vases.  An  American  arm-chair,  folding- 
chairs, a  small  table  where  coffee  was  served, 
were  visible  near  the  door.  Inside  could  be 
heard  playing  on  the  piano,  and  a  murmur  of 
low  voices. 

"Sidonie  will  be  amazed,"  said  the  worthy 
Risler,  walking  softly  on  the  sand,  "she  does  not 
expect  me  before  this  evening. — At  this  moment 
she  is  engaged  in  music  with  Mme.  Dobson." 

And  pushing  open  the  door  abruptly,  he 
shouted  in  his  big,  good-natured  voice  from 
the  threshold,  before  entering : 

"Guess  whom  I'm  bringing  with  me." 

Mme.  Dobson,  who  was  seated  alone  at  the 
piano,  started  up  on  the  music-stool,  and  at  the 
other  end  of  the  drawing-room  Georges  Fromont 
and  Sidonie  hastily  arose  behind  the  exotic 
plants  which  spread  over  a  table. 
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"Ah!  you  frightened  me,"  she  said,  running 
up  to  Risler. 

The  ruches  of  her  white  dressing-go\vn, 
which  was  striped  with  blue  ribbons  like  little 
corners  of  the  sky  mingled  with  clouds,  fell 
whirlwind-like  on  the  carpet,  and  already  re- 
covered from  her  embarrassment,  very  upright, 
with  an  amiable  air  and  her  constant  little  smile, 
she  came  and  kissed  her  husband  and  presented 
her  forehead  to  Frantz,  saying  : 

"Good-day,  my  brother." 

Risler  left  them  confronting  each  other  and 
went  up  to  Fromont  junior,  whom  he  was  very 
astounded  to  find  there. 

"  What !  Chorche,  you  there  ? — I  thought  you 
were  at  Savigny — 

"Why,  yes,  fancy — I  came — I  imagined  you 
remained  at  Asnieres  on  Sundays — it  was  to 
talk  to  you  about  a  piece  of  business — 

In  animated  language,  wrapping  himself  up 
in  phrases,  he  began  to  discuss  with  him  an 
important  order.  After  a  few  insignificant  words 
exchanged  with  the  impassive  Frantz,  Sidonie 
had  vanished.  Mme.  Dobson  continued  her 
tremolos  in  a  muffled  tone,  such  as  accompanies 
critical  situations  at  the  theatre. 

The  truth  is  the  situation  was  sufficiently 
tense.  Risler's  good  temper  alone  chased  away 
all  constraint.  He  excused  himself  to  his  partner 
for  not  having  been  there,  wanted  to  show  Frantz 
over  the  house.  They  went  from  the  drawing- 
room  to  the  stables,  from  the  stables  to  the 
kitchen  and  offices,  to  the  carriage-sheds,  to  the 
conservatory.  All  was  new,  brilliant,  glittering,, 
too  small,  inconvenient. 
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"But,"  cried  Risler,  with  a  certain  pride,  "it 
cost  a  good  lot  of  money  !  " 

He  insisted  on  having  Sidonie's  acquisition 
admired  in  its  smallest  details,  showed  the  gas 
and  water  laid  on  to  each  floor,  the  newest  thing 
in  bells,  the  garden  furniture,  the  English  bil- 
liard-table, the  hydrotherapeutic  arrangements, 
and  all  with  outbursts  of  gratitude  to  Fromont 
junior,  who,  by  taking  him  into  his  firm  as 
partner,  had  positively  put  a  fortune  into  his 
hands.  At  every  fresh  effusion  of  Risler, 
Georges  Fromont  hid  himself,  ashamed  and 
embarrassed,  before  Frantz's  strange  looks. 

The  lunch  was  wanting  in  "go."  Mme. 
Dobson  spoke  almost  alone,  happy  at  floating 
in  the  full  current  of  romantic  intrigue.  As 
soon  as  lunch  was  over,  Fromont  junior  an- 
nounced his  return  to  Savigny.  Risler  senior 
did  not  venture  to  detain  him,  thinking  his  dear 
Mme.  Chorche  would  spend  her  Sunday  alone; 
and  the  lover,  without  being  able  to  say  a  word 
to  his  mistress,  went  off  in  full  daylight  by  an 
afternoon  train,  always  escorted  by  the  husband, 
who  insisted  upon  seeing  him  back  to  the  station. 

Mme.  Dobson  sat  down  a  moment  with 
Frantz  and  Sidonie  under  a  small  arbour  which 
a  climbing  vine  starred  with  its  pink  buds;  then, 
understanding  she  was  in  the  way,  she  went 
back  to  the  drawing-room,  and,  as  happened  a 
short  time  since  when  Georges  was  there,  she 
began  playing  and  singing,  softly,  expressively. 
In  the  silent  garden  this  muffled  music,  gliding 
through  the  branches,  produced  the  effect  of 
birds  faintly  singing  before  a  storm. 

At  last  they  were  alone.     Under  the  trellis- 
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work  of  the  arbour,  which  was  still  naked  and 
bare  of  leaves,  the  May  sun  was  excessively 
warm.  Sidonie  sheltered  herself  with  her  hand 
as  she  looked  at  the  passers-by  on  the  quay. 
Frantz  was  looking  outside  also,  but  in  another 
direction ;  and  the  two,  whilst  affecting  to  be 
quite  independent  one  of  the  other,  turned  round 
at  the  same  moment  in  a  concord  of  gesture  and 
thought. 

"I  have  something  to  say  to  you,"  he  began, 
just  at  the  instant  when  she  was  opening  her 
mouth. 

"I,  too,"  she  replied  seriously  ;  "but  come  over 
here — we  shall  be  better  there." 

And  they  entered  together  a  small  pavilion 
built  at  the  far  end  of  the  garden. 


CHAPTER    II 

EXPLANATIONS 

VERILY  it  was  time  for  the  avenger  to  arrive. 

In  the  Parisian  maelstrom  this  little  woman 
abandoned  herself  like  a  whirlwind.  Supported 
by  her  very  lightness,  she  contrived  to  keep 
floating;  but  her  wild  expenses,  the  luxury  she 
openly  advertised,  the  contempt  in  which  she 
increasingly  held  the  least  conventions,  every- 
thing proclaimed  she  would  soon  sink,  dragging 
after  her  her  husband's  honour,  and  perhaps  also 
the  fortune  and  name  of  a  considerable  firm 
ruined  by  her  madness. 

The  environment  in  which  she  was  now  living 
was  hastening  her  ruin  yet  more.  In  Paris,  in 
those  districts  of  small  traders  which  are  verit- 
ably malicious,  gossiping  provinces,  she  was 
compelled  to  more  carefulness ;  but  in  the  house 
at  Asnieres,  surrounded  by  chalets  belonging  to 
scamps,  by  dubious  households,  by  vice  on  holi- 
day, she  did  not  trouble  herself  any  more.  There 
was  about  her  an  atmosphere  of  viciousness  that 
suited  her,  which  she  breathed  without  disgust. 
Dance-music  was  her  amusement  in  the  evening 
in  her  little  garden. 

A  pistol-shot  in  a  neighbouring  house  one 
night,  which  gave  the  whole  country  details  of 
a  commonplace,  foolish  intrigue,  made  her  think 
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of  similar  adventures.  She  would  also  have  liked 
to  have  had  some  "stories"  about  herself.  No 
longer  preserving  any  measure  in  her  language, 
in  her  behaviour,  the  days  on  which  she  did 
not  walk  about  the  quay  at  Asnieres  in  a  short 
skirt,  with  a  tall  cane  in  her  hand,  like  an  elegant 
female  of  Trouville  or  Houlgate,  she  remained 
at  home  in  a  dressing-gown ;  like  her  neigh- 
bours, absolutely  idle,  hardly  occupying  herself 
with  the  house,  where  they  robbed  her  like  a 
cocotte  without  her  being  aware  of  it.  That 
same  woman  whom  you  could  see  passing  every 
morning  on  horseback,  would  remain  whole 
hours  talking  with  her  maid  about  the  strange 
households  that  surrounded  her. 

Little  by  little  she  reverted  to  her  old  level, 
and  even  below  it.  From  the  rich,  well-estab- 
lished bourgeoisie  to  which  her  marriage  had 
raised  her,  she  was  foundering  to  the  rank  of  a 
kept  woman.  Through  travelling  by  rail  with 
bizarrely  accoutred  girls,  their  hair  worn  dog- 
fashion  over  their  eyes,  or  floating  down  their 
backs  a  la  Genevieve  de  Brabant,  she  ended  by 
resembling  them.  For  two  months  she  made 
herself  blonde  to  Risler's  great  astonishment. 
As  for  Georges,  all  these  eccentricities  amused 
him,  made  him  discover  ten  women  in  the  one. 
He  was  the  real  husband,  the  master  of  the 
house. 

To  give  Sidonie  distraction  he  had  procured 
her  a  semblance  of  society,  his  bachelor  friends, 
some  fast  commercial  men,  almost  never  women  ; 
women's  eyes  are  too  keen.  Mme.  Dobson  was 
the  only  friend.  They  organised  big  dinners, 
trips  on  the  water,  fireworks.  Poor  Risler's 
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situation  was  daily  becoming  more  ridiculous, 
more  shocking.  \Yhen  he  arrived  in  the  evening 
worn  out,  ill  dressed,  he  had  to  run  up  quickly 
to  his  room  to  adorn  himself  a  bit. 

"We  have  people  to  dinner,"  said  his  wife; 
"so  hurry." 

And  he  sat  down  last  to  table  after  a  circular 
handshake  to  his  guests,  some  friends  of 
Fromont  junior,  whose  names  he  scarce  knew. 
A  singular  thing,  the  business  of  the  factory  was 
often  discussed  at  this  table  to  which  Georges 
brought  his  club  acquaintances  with  the  quiet 
assurance  of  the  gentleman  who  is  defraying 
expenses. 

"Business  lunches  and  dinners  !  "  In  Risler's 
eyes  the  phrase  explained  everything;  his 
partner's  constant  presence,  the  choice  of  the 
guests,  and  Sidonie's  wonderful  toilettes,  who 
made  herself  beautiful  and  coquettish  in  the 
firm's  interests.  This  coquetry  of  his  mistress 
made  young  Fromont  desperate.  He  would 
come  at  every  hour  of  the  day  to  surprise  her, 
restless,  distrustful,  fearing  to  leave  her  dis- 
sembling, perverted  nature  long  to  itself. 

"What  is  becoming  of  your  husband?"  in- 
quired old  Gardinois  of  his  granddaughter 
in  a  bantering  tone.  "Why  doesn't  he  come 
oftener?" 

Claire  found  excuses  for  Georges,  but  the 
continual  desertion  began  to  disquiet  her.  She 
would  now  cry  when  she  received  those  little 
notes,  those  telegrams  that  came  daily  at  meal- 
times :  "Don't  expect  me  this  evening.  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  come  to  Savigny  before  to-morrow 
or  the  day  after  by  the  night-train." 
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She  would  take  her  meal  sadly  opposite  an 
empty  seat,  and  without  being  aware  she  was 
deceived,  felt  that  her  husband  was  growing 
separated  from  her.  He  was  so  absent-minded 
when  a  family  party  or  some  other  circumstance 
kept  him  perforce  at  home,  so  mute  about  what 
was  occupying  him.  Claire,  having  only  very 
distant  relations  with  Sidonie,  knew  nothing  of 
what  was  going  on  at  Asnieres ;  but  when 
Georges  went  away  in  a  hurry,  smiling,  she  tor- 
mented her  solitude  with  unavowed  suspicions, 
and  like  those  who  are  expecting  a  great  grief, 
felt  suddenly  a  huge  void  in  the  heart,  a  place 
ready  for  catastrophes. 

Her  husband  was  hardly  more  happy  than 
she.  That  cruel  Sidonie  seemed  to  take  pleasure 
in  torturing  him.  She  allowed  herself  to  be 
.courted  by  everybody.  At  this  very  moment 
a  certain  Cazabon,  alias  Cazaboni,  an  Italian 
tenor  from  Toulouse,  introduced  by  Mme. 
Dobson,  came  every  day  and  sang  disturbing 
duets  with  her.  Georges,  very  jealous,  rushed 
off  to  Asnieres  in  the  afternoon,  neglected  every- 
thing, and  already  began  to  find  that  Risler  did 
not  look  after  his  wife  enough.  He  would  have 
wished  him  blind  solely  in  his  regard. 

Ah !  if  he  had  been  the  husband,  how  he 
would  have  controlled  her !  But  he  had  no 
right  over  her,  and  she  did  not  hesitate  to  tell 
him  so.  Sometimes  also,  with  the  invincible 
logic  that  occurs  often  to  the  greatest  fools,  he 
reflected  that,  being  a  deceiver  himself,  he 
deserved  perhaps  himself  to  be  deceived.  A 
melancholy  life,  in  fact,  was  his.  He  spent  his 
time  in  visiting  the  jewellers,  the  merchants  of 
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clothing  materials,  to  invent  for  her  presents, 
surprises.  It  showed  he  knew  her  well,  didn't 
it  ?  He  knew  he  could  amuse  her  with  jewellery, 
not  keep  her  to  himself,  and  the  day  on  which 
she  was  bored — 

Sidonie  was  not  yet  bored.  She  had  the  life 
she  wanted,  all  the  happiness  she  could  attain. 
Her  love  for  Georges  had  nothing  inflammatory 
or  romantic  about  it.  He  was  for  her  a  kind 
of  second  husband,  younger  and  particularly 
richer  than  the  other.  In  order  to  complete 
making  their  adultery  a  bourgeois  affair  she  had 
attracted  her  parents  to  Asnieres,  lodged  them  in 
a  small  house  right  at  the  far  end  of  the  district, 
and  made  out  of  her  vain  and  voluntarily  blind 
father,  out  of  her  affectionate  and  ever-dazzled 
mother,  an  environment  of  respectability  whose 
want  she  felt  the  more  she  was  going  to  her  own 
ruin. 

All  was  well  arranged  in  that  perverse  little 
head  which  coldly  reasoned  out  vice ;  and  it 
seemed  as  if  her  life  would  continue  quietly  in 
the  same  \vay  when  suddenly  Frantz  Risler 
arrived. 

On  merely  seeing  him  enter  she  had  under- 
stood that  her  quiet  was  threatened,  that  some- 
thing very  serious  was  going  to  happen  between 
them. 

Her  plan  was  made  in  a  moment.  It  was  now 
the  question  how  to  put  it  in  action.  The 
pavilion  they  had  just  entered,  a  large  circular 
room  whose  four  windows  looked  out  upon 
different  landscapes,  was  furnished  for  the 
summer  siestas,  for  the  hot  hours  when  people 
seek  a  refuge  from  the  sun  and  the  noises  in 
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the  garden.  A  broad,  very  low  divan  went 
round  it.  A  small,  also  very  low,  lacquer  table 
occupied  the  centre,  loaded  with  numbers  of 
fashionable  journals. 

The  hangings  were  fresh  and  the  designs  of 
the  wall-paper — birds  flying  among  bluish  reeds 
— gave  excellently  the  effect  of  a  summer's 
dream,  a  light  image  floating  before  eyes  that 
are  closing.  The  lowered  blinds,  the  matting 
spread  on  the  floor,  the  Virginia  creeper  cling- 
ing outside  all  along  the  trellis-work,  kept  up  a 
beautiful  freshness  which  was  increased  by  the 
neighbouring  sound  of  the  river  in  perpetual 
movement  and  the  splashing  of  its  little  waves 
on  the  banks. 

Sidonie,  as  soon  as  she  entered,  sat  down, 
spreading  out  her  long  white  skirt,  which  fell 
like  a  cloud  of  snow  on  the  low  divan ;  and  with 
bright  eyes,  smiling  mouth,  bending  somewhat 
her  little  head,  whose  side-knot  yet  increased  the 
appearance  of  capricious  rebelliousness,  she 
waited. 

Frantz,  very  pale,  remained  standing,  looking 
around  him.  Then,  after  a  moment : 

"I  compliment  you,  madam,"  he  said.  "You 
understand  what  comfort  is." 

And  suddenly,  as  if  he  feared  his  conversation 
at  such  a  distance  would  not  reach  quickly 
enough  where  he  wranted  it  to  go,  he  went  on 
brutally  : 

"To  whom  d'you  owe  all  this  luxury?  To 
your  husband  or  your  lover  ?  " 

Without  moving  from  the  divan,  without 
even  raising  her  eyes  to  his,  she  answered  : 

"To  both." 
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He  was  a  trifle  disconcerted  by  such  coolness. 

"You  confess,  then,  that  this  man  is  your 
lover  ?  " 

"Well  ! — I  should  rather  think  so,  parbleu!  " 

Frantz  gazed  at  her  for  a  minute  without 
speaking.  She  also  had  grown  pale,  despite 
her  calmness,  and  the  eternal  little  smile  no 
longer  wrinkled  the  corners  of  her  mouth. 

Then  he  continued  : 

"  Listen  to  me  carefully,  Sidonie.  My  brother's 
name,  the  name  he  has  given  his  wife,  is  mine 
also.  As  Risler  is  mad  enough,  blind  enough  to 
let  it  be  dishonoured  by  you,  it  is  for  me  to 
defend  it  against  your  attacks. — Therefore  I 
require  you  to  inform  M.  Fromont  that  he  must 
change  his  mistress  as  quickly  as  possible,  and 
that  he  must  go  and  ruin  himself  elsewhere. — 
If  not— 

"If  not?"  inquired  Sidonie,  who,  whilst  he 
was  speaking,  never  stopped  playing  with  her 
rings. 

"If  not,  I  shall  inform  my  brother  of  what  is 
happening  in  his  house,  and  you'll  be  surprised 
at  Risler,  whom  you  will  then  know  to  be  as 
violent,  as  redoubtable  as  he  is  usually  inoffen- 
sive. My  revelation  will  kill  him  perhaps,  but 
you  may  be  sure  he  will  kill  you  first." 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders  : 

"Eh!  let  him  kill  me. — What's  it  matter  to 
me?" 

This  was  said  in  a  tone  so  heart-broken,  so 
aloof  from  everything,  that  Frantz,  despite  him- 
self, felt  some  pity  for  the  beautiful  young  happy 
creature  who  spoke  of  dying  with  such  an  aban- 
donment of  herself. 
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"Then  you  are  really  fond  of  him?"  he  said 
to  her  in  a  voice  already  vaguely  softened.  "You 
are  really  fond  of  him  that  you  prefer  to  die 
rather  than  give  him  up  ?  " 

She  quickly  drew  herself  up. 

"I?  love  that  fop,  that  nullity,  that  silly  girl 
dressed  in  man's  clothes? — Come  now,  come  ! — 
I  simply  took  him  just  as  I'd  have  taken  any 
other " 

"Why?" 

"Because  I  had  to,  because  I  was  mad, 
because  I  had  and  still  have  in  my  heart  a 
criminal  love  which  I  want  to  tear  out  of  it  at 
any  price." 

She  had  risen  and  spoke  to  him  eye  in  eye, 
her  mouth  near  his,  quivering  in  her  whole 
being. 

A  criminal  love  ! — Whom  did  she  love,  then  ? 

Frantz  was  afraid  of  questioning  her.  With- 
out yet  suspecting  anything,  he  understood  that 
that  look,  that  breathing,  bent  towards  him, 
were  about  to  reveal  to  him  something  terrible. 
But  his  duty  as  avenger  compelled  him  to  know 
everything. 

"Who  is  it?"  he  asked. 

She  replied  in  a  muffled  voice  : 

"You  know  well  it's  you." 

She  was  his  brother's  wife. 

For  two  years  he  had  never  thought  of  her 
except  as  a  sister.  For  him  his  brother's  wife 
no  longer  resembled  at  all  his  former  fiancee, 
and  it  would  have  been  to  commit  a  crime  to 
recognise  in  one  single  feature  of  her  face  the 
woman  to  whom  he  had  so  often  said  :  "  I  love 
you." 
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And  now  it  was  she  who  told  him  she  loved 
him.  The  unhappy  avenger  remained  thunder- 
struck, bewildered,  could  not  find  a  word  to 
reply. 

She  waited,  confronting  him. 

It  was  one  of  those  spring  days  full  of  fever 
and  sun,  into  which  the  downpour  of  past  rains 
inspires  a  singular  kind  of  softness,  of  melan- 
choly. The  air  was  warm,  perfumed  with  fresh 
flowers  which  on  that  first  day  of  warmth  were 
giving  forth  their  balm  vigorously.  From  its 
high  half-open  windows  the  room  where  they 
were  breathed  in  all  that  intoxication  of  odours. 
Outside  could  be  heard  the  Sunday  organs,  the 
distant  cries  on  the  river,  and  nearer  at  hand  in 
the  garden  Mme.  Dobson's  amorous,  swooning 
voice  was  sighing  : 

"  On  dit  que  tu  te  maries  ; 
Tu  sais  que  j'en  puis  mouri-i-i-ir  !  " 

"Yes,  Frantz,  I  have  always  loved  you,"  said 
Sidonie.  "That  which  I  once  gave  up  because 
I  was  a  young  girl  and  because  young  girls  don't 
know  what  they're  doing;  that  love,  nothing 
has  been  able  to  efface  it  or  to  lessen  it  in  me. 
When  I  learnt  that  Desiree  loved  you  also,  she 
so  unhappy,  so  disinherited  of  life's  joys,  in  a 
great  generous  emotion  I  wanted  to  bring  about 
her  life's  happiness  by  sacrificing  my  own,  and 
I  at  once  rejected  you  that  you  might  go  to  her. 
Ah  !  as  soon  as  you  were  at  a  distance  I  under- 
stood the  sacrifice  was  beyond  my  strength. 
Poor  little  Desiree !  I  have  cursed  her  suffi- 
ciently in  my  inmost  heart.  Would  you  believe 
it?  Since  that  period  I  have  avoided  seeing 
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her,  meeting  her.  The  sight  of  her  gave  me  too 
much  pain." 

"But  if  you  loved  me,"  asked  Frantz  quite 
low,  "if  you  loved  me,  why  did  you  marry  my 
brother?" 

She  was  not  at  a  loss  : 

"To  marry  Risler  was  to  approach  nearer  to 
you.  I  said  to  myself  :  '  I  wasn't  able  to  be  his 
wife.  Well,  I'll  be  his  sister.  At  any  rate  in 
that  way  I  shall  be  allowed  to  go  on  loving  him, 
and  we  shall  not  spend  all  our  lives  as  strangers 
to  each  other.'  Alas !  those  are  the  simple- 
minded  dreams  one  has  at  twenty,  the  vanity  of 
which  experience  shows  us  very  quickly. — I 
couldn't  love  you  like  a  sister,  Frantz;  I  couldn't 
meet  you  either,  my  marriage  prevented  it. 
With  another  husband  I  might  perchance  have 
succeeded,  but  with  Risler  it  was  awful.  He 
was  always  speaking  of  you,  of  your  successes, 
of  your  future — Frantz  said  this,  Frantz  did  that. 
— He  loves  you  so  much,  our  poor  friend.  And 
then,  what  was  the  crudest  thing  for  me,  was 
that  your  brother  resembles  you.  There  is  a 
kind  of  family  air  in  your  walk,  in  your  ways, 
especially  in  your  voice,  since  I've  often  closed 
my  eyes  under  his  caresses,  saying  to  myself  : 
4  It's  him — it's  Frantz.' — When  I  observed  that 
that  criminal  thought  was  becoming  a  torment, 
an  obsession,  I  tried  to  get  rid  of  it  by  reckless- 
ness. I  agreed  to  listen  to  that  Georges  who  had 
been  after  me  for  a  long  time,  to  change  my  life, 
to  make  it  noisy,  excited.  But  I  swear  to  you, 
Frantz,  amid  that  whirlwind  of  pleasure  in  which 
I  was  carried  away,  I  never  stopped  thinking  of 
you,  and  if  any  one  had  the  right  to  come  here 
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and  ask  me  for  an  account  of  my  conduct,  it 
certainly  was  not  you,  who,  without  wishing  it, 
have  made  me  what  I  am — 

She  was  silent. — Frantz  no  longer  dared  lift 
his  eyes  to  her.  In  a  moment  he  thought  her 
too  beautiful,  too  desirable.  It  was  his  brother's 
wife  !  Nor  did  he  dare  even  to  speak.  The 
unhappy  man  felt  the  old  passion  despotically 
reinstalled  in  his  heart,  and  that  now  looks, 
words,  everything  that  emanated  from  him 
would  be  love. 

And  it  was  his  brother's  wife  ! — 

"Ah!  unhappy,  unhappy  that  we  are,"  said 
the  poor  avenger,  falling  down  by  her  side  on 
the  divan. 

Those  few  words  already  were  a  cowardice,  a 
beginning  of  self-abandonment,  as  if  destiny,  by 
showing  itself  so  cruel,  had  taken  from  him  the 
power  of  defending  himself.  Sidonie  had  placed 
her  hand  on  his:  "Frantz— Frantz,"  and  they 
remained  one  leaning  against  the  other  silent 
and  burning,  rapt  in  Mme.  Dobson's  ballad 
which  reached  their  ears  in  gusts  through  the 
bushes  : 

"  Ton  amour  c'est  ma  folie, 
Helas  !  je  n'en  puis  gueri-t-i-ir  !  " 

Suddenly  Risler's  tall  figure  rose  up  at  the 
door  : 

"Here  you  are,  Chebe,  here  you  are.  They're 
in  the  pavilion." 

The  worthy  man  entered  at  the  same  time, 
escorted  by  his  father-in-law  and  his  mother-in- 
law,  whom  he  had  gone  to  fetch.  There  was  a 
moment  of  effusion  and  numerous  slaps  on  the 
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back.  You  should  have  seen  M.  Chebe's  pro- 
tecting air  as  he  examined  the  tall  young  man 
who  was  head  and  shoulders  above  him  : 

"Well,  my  little  one,  I  hope  this  Suez  Canal 
is  going  on  to  your  liking?  " 

Mme.  Chebe,  to  whom  Frantz  had  still  re- 
mained in  some  sort  her  future  son-in-law,  kissed 
him  warmly,  whilst  Risler,  clumsy  as  usual  in 
his  times  of  merriment  and  expansion,  gesticu- 
lated wildly  on  the  steps,  talked  of  killing 
several  fatted  calves  for  the  prodigal's  return, 
and  in  a  stentorian  voice  which  must  have  echoed 
through  all  the  neighbouring  gardens,  shouted 
to  the  singing-mistress  : 

"Mme.  Dobson,  Mme.  Dobson — without  lay- 
ing commands  on  you,  what  you're  playing  there 
is  too  sad. — To  the  devil  with  expression  to-day  ! 
— Now  play  us  rather  something  very  gay,  very 
'  dancy,'  so  that  I  can  have  a  turn  at  a  waltz 
with  Mme.  Chebe." 

"Risler,  Risler,  are  you  mad?  my  son-in- 
law  !  " 

"Come,  come,  mama. — You  must ! — hop  !  " 

Heavily  he  dragged  round  the  alleys  in  an 
automatic  six-time  waltz,  a  regular  Vaucanson 
waltz,  his  breathless  mother-in-law,  w?ho  stopped 
at  every  step  to  bring  back  into  their  proper 
order  the  loosened  strings  of  her  hat  and  the 
lace  of  her  shawl,  her  beautiful  shawl  from 
Sidonie's  wedding. 

He  was  wild  with  joy,  that  poor  Risler. 

For  Frantz  it  was  a  long  and  unforgettable 
day  of  anguish.  A  drive,  a  trip  on  the  water, 
a  picnic  on  the  grass  on  the  He  des  Ravageurs, 
he  was  spared  nothing  of  the  charms  of  Asnieres ; 
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and  all  the  time  in  the  hot  sun  of  the  road,  the 
reflected  light  on  the  waves,  he  had  to  laugh, 
chatter,  talk  of  his  voyage,  speak  of  the  Isthmus 
of  Suez,  the  works  in  progress,  listen  to  M. 
Chebe's  secret  complaints,  who  was  still  furious 
against  his  children,  and  hear  the  details  of  his 
brother's  printing-machine.  Rotary,  my  little 
Frantz,  rotary  and  dodecagonal  !  Sidonie  let 
the  gentlemen  talk  and  seemed  absorbed  in  deep 
reflections.  She  uttered  a  word  now  and  then, 
smiled  mournfully  at  Mme.  Dobson  ;  and  Frantz, 
without  venturing  to  look  at  her  herself,  followed 
the  movements  of  her  blue-lined  umbrella,  the 
waving  of  her  dress — 

How  she  had  changed  in  two  years  !  How 
beautiful  she  had  become  ! 

Then  horrible  thoughts  came  to  him.  There 
were  races  at  Longchamps  on  that  day.  Some 
carriages  passed  near  theirs,  grazed  it,  driven 
by  painted  women  with  close-fitting  veils. 
Motionless  on  their  seats,  they  held  their  big 
whips  very  upright  with  doll-like  gestures,  for 
nothing  appeared  living  in  them  but  their  black- 
ened eyes  fixed  on  the  horses'  heads.  Every  one 
looked  at  them  as  if  drawn  by  the  wind  of  their 
speeding  carriages. 

Sidonie  resembled  those  creatures.  She  might 
herself  have  driven  Georges's  carriage  like  that ; 
for  Frantz  was  in  Georges's  carriage.  He  had 
drunk  Georges's  wine.  All  the  luxury  in  the 
household  came  from  Georges.  It  was  shame- 
ful, revolting.  He  would  have  liked  to  shout 
it  to  his  brother,  he  even  ought  to  do  so,  as  he 
had  come  expressly  for  it.  But  he  no  longer 
felt  the  courage  for  it. 
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Ah  !  the  unhappy  avenger  ! 

In  the  evening,  after  dinner,  in  the  drawing- 
room,  which  was  open  to  the  fresh  air  of  the  river, 
Risler  begged  his  wife  to  sing.  He  wanted  her 
to  show  Frantz  all  her  new  talents.  Leaning  by 
the  piano,  Sidonie  protested  with  a  melancholy 
air  whilst  Mme.  Dobson  played  the  prelude. 
"But  I  know  nothing.  What  d'you  want  me  to 
sing?" 

She  ended,  however,  by  giving  in.  Pale, 
disenchanted  with  life,  exalted  above  things,  by 
the  trembling  light  of  the  tapers  that  seemed  to 
be  burning  perfumes,  such  odours  emanated 
from  the  lilacs  and  hyacinths  in  the  garden,  she 
began  a  very  popular  Creole  song,  A  la  Louis- 
lane,  which  Mme.  Dobson  had  herself  tran- 
scribed for  voice  and  piano. 

"  Pauv'  pitit  mam'zelle  Zizi, 
C'est  1'amou,  1'amou  qui  tourne 
La  tete  a  li." 

And  whilst  telling  the  unfortunate  little  Zizi's 
story,  whom  passion  sent  mad,  Sidonie  looked 
exactly  like  one  who  is  sick  wfith  love.  With 
what  agonising  expression,  what  a  cry  as  of  a 
wounded  dove  she  repeated  that  burden  which 
is  so  melancholy  and  so  sweet  to  hear  in  the 
childlike  patois  of  the  colonies  : 

"  C'est  1'amou,  1'amou  qui  tourne 
La  tfite  a  li." 

There  was  in  it  enough  to  send  him  mad,  him, 
too,  the  unhappy  avenger.  Well,  no.  The 
siren  had  chosen  her  song  badly.  At  the  mere 

name  of   "Mam'zelle   Zizi"   Frantz  was  trans- 

... 
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ported  suddenly  to  a  dull  room  in  the  Marais, 
very  far  from  Sidonie's  drawing-room,  and  the 
pity  of  his  heart  called  forth  the  image  of  that 
little  Desiree  Delobelle  who  had  loved  him  so 
long.  Up  to  her  fifteenth  year  she  had  never 
been  called  other  than  Ziree  or  Zizi,  and  it  was 
indeed  she  who  was  the  "pauv'  pitit  Zizi"  of 
the  Creole  song,  the  lover  always  deserted,  always 
faithful.  However  the  other  might  sing  now, 
Frantz  no  longer  heard  her,  no  longer  saw  her. 
He  was  away  from  her  near  the  big  arm-chair, 
sitting  on  the  small  low  chair  where  he  had  so 
often  kept  vigil  whilst  waiting  for  ""the  father." 
Yes,  salvation  was  there  for  him,  nowhere  but 
there.  He  must  take  refuge  in  that  child's  love, 
abandon  himself  entirely  to  it,  say  to  her  :  "Take 
me — save  me." — And  who  knows  ?  She  loved 
him  so  much.  Perhaps  she  would  save  him, 
cure  him  of  his  guilty  passion. 

"Where  are  you  going?  "  asked  Risler,  seeing 
his  brother  get  up  precipitately,  as  soon  as  the 
last  ritornello  was  ended. 

"I'm  off— it's  late." 

"What !  you're  not  going  to  sleep  here?  But 
your  room's  ready." 

"Quite  ready,"  added  Sidonie,  with  a  strange 
look. 

He  excused  himself  vigorously.  His  presence 
in  Paris  was  indispensable  for  certain  very  im- 
portant missions  with  which  he  had  been  charged 
by  the  Company.  They  tried  again  to  detain 
him,  but  he  was  already  in  the  anteroom,  was 
crossing  the  garden  in  full  moonlight,  and  was 
speeding  at  a  run  towards  the  station  amid  all 
the  noises  of  Asnieres.  When  he  had  gone  and 
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Risler  was  up  in  his  room,  Sidonie  and  Mme. 
Dobson  lingered  by  the  drawing-room  windows. 
The  music  from  the  neighbouring  Casino 
reached  them,  together  with  the  "one's"  of  the 
rowers  and  the  noise  of  the  dancers,  like  the 
rhythmic  muffled  movement  of  a  tambourine. 

"There's  a  kill-joy  for  you  !  "  exclaimed  Mme. 
Dobson. 

"Oh!  I've  checkmated  him,"  answered 
Sidonie,  "only  I  must  take  care.— I  shall  be 
very  closely  watched  now.  He  is  so  jealous. — 
I'm  going  to  write  to  Cazaboni  not  to  come  for 
some  time,  and  you  will  tell  Georges  to-morrow 
to  go  and  spend  a  fortnight  at  Savigny." 


CHAPTER    III 

POOR   LITTLE   '  MAM'ZELLE   ZIZI  ' 

OH,  how  happy  Desiree  was  ! 

Frantz  came  every  day  and  sat  at  her  feet,  just 
as  in  the  good  old  times,  in  the  small  low  chair, 
and  it  was  no  longer  in  order  to  talk  to  her  of 
Sidonie. 

In  the  morning,  when  she  started  work,  she 
saw  the  door  softly  open  :  "  Good-morning, 
Mam'zelle  Zizi."  He  always  called  her  like  that 
now,  by  her  name  as  a  little  girl;  and  if  you 
knew  how  nicely  he  said  it:  "Good-morning, 
Mam'zelle  Zizi."  At  night  they  waited  for  the 
"father"  together,  and  whilst  she  worked  he 
thrilled  her  with  the  account  of  his  travels. 

"What's  the  matter  with  you?  You're  no 
longer  the  same  person,"  said  Mama  Delobelle 
to  her,  astounded  at  seeing  her  so  merry  and 
especially  so  active.  The  truth  is  that,  instead 
of  remaining  as  formerly  continually  buried  in 
her  arm-chair  with  the  self-abnegation  of  a 
young  grandmother,  the  little  cripple  would  get 
up  every  instant,  would  walk  towards  the 
window  with  an  impulse  as  if  she  were  grow- 
ing wings,  practised  holding  herself  upright, 
very  straight,  inquiring  of  her  mother  in  a 
whisper — 

"Can  that  be  seen,  when  I'm  not  walking?" 
171 
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From  her  pretty  little  head  where  she  had 
hitherto  concentrated  herself  in  the  ordering  of 
her  coiffure,  her  coquetry  had  spread  over  her 
whole  person,  like  her  long,  curly,  refined  hair 
when  she  undid  it.  The  truth  is,  she  was  very, 
very  coquettish  at  the  moment,  and  everybody 
saw  it  clearly. 

Oh  yes,  Desiree  Delobelle  was  happy.  For 
some  days  M.  Frantz  had  been  speaking  of 
going  all  together  into  the  country,  and  as 
"father,"  always  so  good,  so  generous,  was  kind 
enough  to  agree  that  the  ladies  should  have  a 
day  off,  they  went  off  all  four  one  Sunday 
morning. 

You  cannot  possibly  imagine  what  perfectly 
beautiful  weather  it  was.  When  Desiree  opened 
her  window  at  six,  when  she  saw  in  the  morning 
mist  the  sun  already  warm  and  luminous,  when 
she  thought  of  the"  trees,  of  the  fields,  of  the 
highways,  of  all  that  miraculous  nature  which 
she  had  not  seen  for  so  long,  and  which  she  was 
going  to  see  leaning  on  Frantz's  arm,  the  tears 
came  to  her  eyes.  The  bells  ringing,  the  noises 
of  Paris  already  mounting  from  the  pavement 
of  the  streets,  the  Sunday  atmosphere — that  poor 
people's  festival — the  whole  dawn  of  that  excep- 
tional morning  was  tasted  by  her  long  and 
deliciously. 

The  evening  before,  Frantz  had  bought  her 
an  umbrella,  a  small  umbrella  with  an  ivory 
handle;  with  that  she  had  arranged  a  very  care- 
ful but  simple  toilette. 

At  nine  exactly  Frantz  arrived.  Oh  !  the 
beautiful  drive,  the  beautiful  river,  the  beautiful 
trees! — Don't  ask  her  what  it  was;  Desiree 
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never  knew  !  But  she  will  tell  you  the  sun  was 
more  lovely  in  that  part  than  anywhere  else,  the 
birds  more  cheerful. 

When  she  was  quite  young  she  had  sometimes 
had  some  of  those  days  in  the  open  air  and  long 
country  walks.  Later  on,  however,  constant 
work,  wretched  poverty,  the  sedentary  life  so 
sweet  to  invalids,  had  kept  her,  as  it  were,  nailed 
in  the  old  Paris  quarter  where  she  lived,  and 
whose  high  roofs,  iron-barred  windows,  factory 
chimneys,  gave  her  a  monotonous  but  yet 
sufficing  horizon.  For  a  long  time  all  she  knew 
about  flowers  was  the  convolvulus  of  her  attic 
window,  about  trees  the  acacias  of  the  Fromont 
factory  she  could  half  see  from  a  distance  in  the 
mist. 

So,  what  joy  swelled  her  heart  when  she  found 
herself  right  in  the  country  !  Light-hearted  with 
all  her  pleasures  and  her  revived  youth,  she  went 
from  astonishment  to  astonishment,  .Clapping 
her  hands,  uttering  little  bird-like  cries ;  and  the 
impetuosities  of  her  simple  curiosity  concealed 
the  hesitation  of  her  walking.  Positively,  that 
was  not  too  visible.  Besides,  Frantz  was  always 
there,  ready  to  support  her,  to  give  her  a  hand 
when  they  crossed  the  ditches,  and  so  eager  ! 
with  what  tender  eyes  !  That  marvellous  day 
went  by  like  a  vision.  The  great  blue  sky  float- 
ing visibly  between  the  branches,  those  horizons 
of  brushwood  that  extend  to  the  foot  of  the  trees, 
sheltered  and  mysterious,  where  the  flowers 
grow  straighter  and  higher,  where  the  gilded 
mosses  seem  like  sunbeams  on  the  boles  of  the 
oaks,  the  luminous  surprise  of  the  clearings — 
everything  even  to  the  weariness  produced  by  a 
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day's  walk  in  the  open  air,  enraptured  and 
charmed  her. 

Towards  evening,  when  on  the  borders  of  the 
forest,  she  saw  in  the  fading  light  the  white 
roads  scattered  through  the  country,  the  river 
like  a  silver  ribbon,  and  down  there  in  the  gap 
between  the  two  hills  a  fog  of  grey  roofs,  of 
arrows,  of  cupolas  which  she  was  told  was  Paris ; 
she  carried  away  at  a  glance,  in  a  corner  of  her 
memory,  all  that  blossoming  country,  perfumed 
with  love  and  June  hawthorn,  as  if  she  was 
never,  never  going  to  see  it  again. 

The  bouquet  which  the  little  cripple  had 
brought  back  from  this  beautiful  walk,  perfumed 
her  room  for  a  week.  There  were  mingled  with 
the  hyacinths,  the  violets,  the  hawthorn,  a 
number  of  small  nameless  flowers,  those  flowers 
of  the  lowly,  which  travelling  seeds  cause  to 
grow  a  little  everywhere  on  the  borders  of  roads. 
When  she  looked  at  those  delicate  pale  blue 
corollas,  some  of  a  lively  pink  colour,  all  those 
refined  shades  which  the  flowers  invented  before 
the  painters,  many  times  during  that  week 
Desir^e  made  her  walk  over  again.  The  violets 
recalled  to  her  the  moss  where  she  had  plucked 
them,  looking  beneath  the  leaves,  whilst 
mingling  her  fingers  with  Frantz's.  Those  large 
water-flowers  had  been  gathered  at  the  edge  of 
a  ditch  that  was  still  quite  wet  with  the  winter 
rains,  and  in  order  to  reach  them  she  had  leaned 
very  heavily  on  Frantz's  arms.  All  those 
memories  recurred  to  her  as  she  worked.  During 
that  time  the  sun  which  entered  by  the  open 
window  made  the  feathers  of  the  bird  of  paradise 
glitter.  Spring,  youth,  the  songs,  the  perfumes, 
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transfigured  the  gloomy  workroom  on  the  fifth 
floor,  and  D6siree  said  seriously  to  Mama  Delo- 
belle  as  she  smelt  her  friend's  bouquet — 

"  Did  you  notice,  mama,  how  well  the  flowers 
smell  this  year  ?  " 

And  Frantz  began  to  fall  beneath  the  spell. 
Gradually  Mam'zelle  Zizi  conquered  his  heart, 
and  chased  away  from  it  even  the  memory 
of  Sidonie.  It  is  true  the  poor  avenger  did 
all  he  could  for  that  purpose.  He  was  near 
Desiree  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  and  nestled 
up  to  her  as  if  she  were  a  child.  He  had  not 
dared  once  to  visit  Asnieres.  He  was  still  too 
much  afraid. 

"Now,  do  come  and  pay  us  a  visit — Sidonie 
is  asking  about  you,"  now  and  then  said  the 
brave  Risler  to  him  when  he  came  to  see  him  in 
the  factory.  But  Frantz  stuck  to  his  point,  made 
all  kinds  of  business  a  pretext  for  continually 
delaying  his  visit.  It  was  an  easy  task  with 
Risler,  who  was  more  than  ever  busied  with  his 
printing-machine,  the  manufacturing  of  which 
had  just  begun. 

Every  time  Frantz  left  his  brother  old  Sigis- 
mond  watched  for  him,  and  went  outside  a  few 
steps  with  him.  He  kept  the  young  man 
acquainted  with  the  business  of  the  factory.  For 
some  time  things  had  the  appearance  of  going 
better.  M.  Georges  came  regularly  to  the  office, 
and  went  back  every  evening  to  Savigny  to 
sleep.  No  more  notes  were  presented.  It 
appears  that  madam  down  there  also  kept 
quieter :  the  cashier  was  triumphant. 

"Don't  you  see,  little  one,  how  well  I  did  to 
inform  you  about  things — your  arrival  was 
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sufficient  for  everything  to  become  orderly 
again ;  all  the  same,"  added  the  worthy  man, 
carried  away  by  habit,  "all  the  same,  I  haf  no 
gonfitence." 

"Don't  be  afraid,  M.  Sigismond.  I  am  there," 
said  the  avenger. 

"You're  not  going  away  yet,  then,  are  you, 
my  little  Frantz  ?  " 

"No,  no — not  yet. — I  have  a  big  piece  of  busi- 
ness to  finish  before." 

"Ah,  so  much  the  better." 

Frantz's  big  piece  of  business  was  his  mar- 
riage with  Desiree  Delobelle.  He  had  not  yet 
talked  to  any  one  about  it,  not  even  to  her ;  but 
Mam'zelle  Zizi  was  bound  to  suspect  something, 
for  every  day  she  became  merrier  and  prettier, 
as  if  she  foresaw  that  the  moment  was  soon  about 
to  come  when  she  would  have  need  of  all  her  joy 
and  of  all  her  beauty. 

They  were  alone  in  the  workroom  one  Sunday 
afternoon.  Mama  Delobelle  had  just  gone  out, 
quite  proud  of  once  showing  herself  on  her  great 
man's  arm,  and  leaving  friend  Frantz  with  her 
daughter  for  company.  Carefully  dressed,  with 
a  holiday  expression  emanating  from  his  whole 
person,  Frantz  looked  strange  that  day,  timid 
and  resolute,  affectionate  and  solemn  at  the  same 
time,  and  merely  by  the  way  in  which  the  small 
low  chair  came  and  placed  itself  near  the  big 
arm-chair,  the  latter  understood  a  serious  con- 
fidence was  about  to  be  made,  and  suspected 
a  little,  no  doubt,  what  it  was.  The  conversation 
began  at  first  by  indifferent  words  which  were 
interrupted  at  every  moment  by  long  silences. 

"  It's  fine  to-day." 
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"Oh,  very  fine." 

"Our  bouquet  still  smells  nice." 

"Oh,  very  nice;  "  and  simply  in  uttering  such 
simple  words  their  voices  were  stirred  with 
emotion  at  what  was  going  presently  to  be  said. 
At  length  the  small  low  chair  approached  the 
big  arm-chair  yet  a  little  nearer;  and  their  eyes 
meeting,  their  hands  interlaced,  the  two  children 
called  each  other  by  their  names  slowly,  in  a 
very  low  voice — 

"Desiree." 

"Frantz." 

At  that  moment  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door. 
It  was  the  discreet  little  knock  of  a  well-gloved 
hand  which  fears  to  dirty  itself  at  the  slightest 
touch. 

"Come  in,"  said  Desiree,  with  a  trifling  move 
of  impatience;  and  Sidonie  appeared,  handsome, 
coquettish  and  in  a  good  humour.  She  was 
coming  to  see  her  little  Zizi,  to  kiss  her  as  she 
went  by.  She  had  wanted  to  do  so  for  a  long 
time. 

Frantz's  presence  seemed  to  astonish  her  a 
good  deal,  and  absorbed  in  the  delight  of  talk- 
ing to  her  old  friend,  she  hardly  looked  at  him. 
After  some  effusions,  some  caresses,  some  good- 
humoured  chat  about  the  past,  she  wanted  to 
see  again  the  window  of  the  landing,  the  room 
of  the  Rislers.  It  amused  her  to  live  again 
through  her  whole  youth  in  that  way. 

"  Do  you  remember,  Frantz,  when  the 
bird  of  paradise  Princess  entered  your  room,  her 
little  head  held  very  upright  under  a  diadem  of 
bird  feathers?" 

Frantz  did   not  answer.      He  was  too  much 
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moved  to  answer;  something  warned  him  it  was 
for  him,  for  him  alone  that  this  woman  came ; 
that  she  wanted  to  have  him  back,  to  prevent 
him  from  belonging  to  another  woman,  and  the 
unhappy  man  perceived  with  terror  that  she 
would  not  have  to  make  a  great  effort  to  accom- 
plish it.  The  mere  sight  of  her  as  she  came  in 
had  re-conquered  his  whole  heart. 

D<§sir£e  suspected  nothing,  not  she;  Sidonie 
had  such  a  frank,  such  a  friendly  air.  And 
besides,  they  were  now  brother  and  sister.  Love 
was  no  longer  possible  between  them. 

Nevertheless,  the  little  cripple  had  a  vague 
presentiment  of  misfortune  when  Sidonie,  who 
was  already  at  the  door  ready  to  go,  turned  care- 
lessly to  say  to  her  brother-in-law — 

"By  the  way,  Frantz,  Risler  tells  me  to  bring 
you  to  dine  with  us  to-night, — the  carriage  is 
down  below — we'll  take  it  on  our  way  to  the 
factory." 

Then,  with  the  most  beautiful  smile  in  the 
world  : 

"You'll  leave  him  to  us,  won't  you,  Zire"e? 
It's  all  right;  we'll  let  you  have  him  back." 

And  he  had  the  courage  to  go,  the  ungrateful 
man  !  He  went  off  without  hesitation,  without 
once  turning  round,  carried  away  by  his  passion 
as  by  a  raging  sea,  and  neither  that  day,  nor 
the  following  days,  nor  ever  again  did  Mam'zelle 
Zizi's  big  arm-chair  get  to  know  what  the  small 
low  chair  had  to  say  to  her  that  was  so  inter- 
esting. 


CHAPTER    IV 

THE   WAITING-ROOM 

"YES,  yes,  I  love  you,  I  love  you — more  than 
ever,  and  for  ever — what  avails  it  to  struggle  ? 
Our  crime  is  stronger  than  ourselves — after  all, 
is  it  indeed  a  crime  for  us  to  love  ? — We  were 
destined  one  for  the  other.  Haven't  we  the 
right  to  join  ourselves  together  again  in  spite  of 
life  that  has  separated  us?  Well  now,  come. 
It's  all  over,  we're  going  off — to-morrow  night 
at  the  Lyons  railway  station  at  ten,  the  tickets 
will  be  taken,  and  I  will  wait  for  you. — FRANTZ." 

It  was  a  month  since  Sidonie  had  hoped  for 
that  letter,  a  month  since  she  had  put  into  opera- 
tion all  her  coaxing  and  her  cunning  to  lead 
her  brother-in-law  to  that  written  explosion  of 
passion.  She  had  had  some  trouble  in  succeed- 
ing; it  was  not  easy  to  pervert  to  the  point  of 
crime  an  honourable  young  heart  like  Frantz's, 
and  in  that  strange  struggle  in  which  he  who 
was  truly  in  love  was  righting  against  his  own 
cause,  she  had  often  felt  herself  at  the  end  of  her 
strength,  and  almost  discouraged.  When  she 
thought  him  perfectly  conquered,  his  sense  of 
right  suddenly  revolted,  and  he  was  quite  ready 
to  take  flight  to  escape  her  again. 

So  what  a  triumph  it  was  for  her  when  that 
letter  came  to  her  one  morning.  Mme.  Dobson 
had  just  come  in,  filled  with  complaints  from 
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Georges,  who  was  being  bored,  away  from  his 
mistress,  and  began  to  be  uneasy  about  the 
brother-in-law,  who  was  more  assiduous,  more 
jealous,  more  exacting  than  her  husband. 

"Ah,  the  poor  dear  man,  the  poor  dear 
man  !  "  said  the  sentimental  American;  "if  you 
saw  how  unhappy  he  is !  " 

When  Sidonie  had  shown  her  Frantz's  note, 
Mme.  Dobson  asked  : 

"What  are  you  going  to  answer?" 

"It's  all  done,  I've  answered  yes." 

"What !  you  going  away  with  that  madman  ?" 

Sidonie  began  laughing  : 

"Oh  no,  1  said  yes,  so  that  he  may  go  and 
wait  for  me  at  the  station.  That's  all.  The  least 
I  can  give  him  is  a  quarter  of  an  hour's 
anguish.  He  made  me  sufficiently  unhappy  a 
month  ago.  Remember,  I  changed  my  whole 
life  for  that  gentleman.  1  had  to  give  up  receiv- 
ing, I  had  to  shut  my  door  to  my  friends,  to 
all  the  young  and  charming  persons  I  know, 
beginning  with  Georges  and  ending  with  you. 
For  you  know,  dear,  you  also  were  displeasing 
to  him,  and  he  would  have  liked  to  have  got 
rid  of  you  like  the  others." 

What  Sidonie  did  not  say,  and  her  strongest 
reason  for  being  angry  with  Frantz,  was  that  he 
had  frightened  her  very  much  by  threatening 
her  with  her  husband.  From  that  moment  she 
had  felt  altogether  ill  at  ease,  and  her  life,  her 
dear  life  which  she  was  so  fond  of,  had  seemed 
to  her  in  serious  peril  of  exposure.  Those  men 
like  Risler,  who  are  excessively  fair  and  cold  in 
appearance,  have  terrible  fits  of  rage,  white  rage, 
the  result  of  which  cannot  be  calculated,  like 
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those  explosive  powders  without  colour  or  taste 
which  people  are  afraid  to  use  because  they 
do  not  know  their  power.  The  idea  that  one  day 
or  other  her  husband  might  be  informed  of  her 
conduct,  positively  terrified  her. 

Out  of  her  former  existence,  the  existence  of 
the  poor  in  a  crowded  district,  memories  came 
back  to  her  of  homes  broken  up,  of  husbands 
avenged,  of  blood  shed.  Visions  of  death 
haunted  her,  and  death,  eternal  rest,  the  great 
silence  wrere  well  calculated  to  frighten  that  little 
being  who  was  so  greedy  of  pleasure,  hungry 
of  noise  and  movement  to  the  pitch  of  madness. 

This  lucky  letter  put  a  period  to  all  her  terrors. 
It  was  now  impossible  for  Frantz  to  denounce 
her,  knowing  that  she  had  such  a  weapon  in 
her  hands ;  if  he  spoke  she  could  simply  show 
the  letter,  and  all  his  accusations  would  seem  to 
Risler  sheer  calumny.  Ah,  M.  the  Avenger, 
we've  got  you  now.  She  was  suddenly  seized 
with  an  access  of  wild  joy. 

"I  am  born  again — I'm  born  again,"  she  said 
to  Mme.  Dobson. 

She  ran  out  into  the  garden,  gathered  big 
bouquets  for  her  drawing-room,  opened  her 
windows  wide  to  the  sun,  gave  orders  to  the 
cook,  to  the  coachman,  to  the  gardener.  It  was 
necessary  the  house  should  look  beautiful. 
Georges  was  about  to  return,  and  for  a  begin- 
ning she  organised  a  big  dinner  for  the  end  of 
the  week.  You  would  really  have  thought  she 
had  been  away  for  a  month  and  had  returned 
from  her  fatiguing  business  journey,  in  such  a 
haste  was  she  to  create  movement  and  life 
around  her. 
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Next  night,  Sidonie,  Risler,  Mme.  Dobson 
were  in  the  drawing-room.  Whilst  the  good 
Risler  was  turning  over  a  big  volume  on 
mechanics,  Mme.  Dobson  accompanied  Sidonie 
on  the  piano.  Suddenly  Sidonie  stopped  in  the 
middle  of  her  song  and  went  off  into  a  fit  of 
laughter.  It  had  just  struck  ten.  Risler  looked 
up  quickly. 

"What  are  you  laughing  at?" 

"Nothing — an  idea,"  replied  Sidonie,  indicat- 
ing the  clock  to  Mme.  Dobson  with  a  slight 
wink. 

It  was  the  time  arranged  for  the  meeting,  and 
she  was  reflecting  on  the  tortures  of  her  lover 
whilst  he  waited  for  her. 

Since  the  return  of  the  messenger  who  had 
brought  Frantz  Sidonie's  "Yes,"  so  feverishly 
awaited,  a  great  calm  had  come  over  his 
troubled  mind,  and  a  kind  of  sudden  relaxation. 
No  more  uncertainties,  no  more  distractions 
between  passion  and  duty,  he  immediately  felt 
appeased,  as  if  he  had  no  longer  any  conscience. 
He  made  his  preparations  with  the  utmost  cool- 
ness, and,  long  before  the  time  he  had  fixed 
for  the  porter  to  fetch  his  luggage,  he  was 
seated  on  a  box  in  the  middle  of  his  room, 
considering  the  map  nailed  on  the  wall  in  front 
of  him,  an  emblem,  as  it  were,  of  his  wandering 
life. 

Not  once  did  the  thought  occur  to  him  that 
on  the  other  side  of  the  landing  some  one  was 
crying  and  sobbing  because  of  him ;  not  once 
did  he  think  of  his  brother's  despair,  of  the 
fearful  drama  they  were  about  to  leave  behind 
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them.  He  was  already  far  away  from  all  such 
things,  his  mind  had  gone  ahead ;  he  was 
already  on  the  station  quay  with  Sidonie  in  the 
dark  garments  of  travel  and  of  flight.  He  was 
still  farther  away  on  the  edge  of  the  blue  sea, 
where  they  would  stop  some  time  to  put  inquiry 
off  the  track.  He  was  still  farther  away;  he  had 
arrived  with  her  in  an  unknown  country  where 
no  one  could  ask  for  her  nor  take  her  back.  At 
other  times  he  thought  of  the  carriage  travelling 
through  the  night  and  the  deserted  country.  He 
saw  a  darling  pale  head  bent  next  to  his  own  on 
the  cushions,  a  lip  within  reach  of  his  own, 
and  two  deep  eyes  that  gazed  at  him  beneath 
the  soft  lamplight,  amid  the  soothing  sound  of 
wheels  and  steam. 

Two  hours  before  the  opening  of  the  ticket- 
office,  Frantz  was  already  at  the  Lyons  station. 
He  sat  down  at  the  darkest  corner  and  remained 
there  without  moving,  as  if  dazed.  His  brain 
was  as  agitated  and  tumultuous  as  the  station 
itself.  He  felt  himself  overcome  by  a  crowd  of 
inconsequent  reflections,  of  vague  memories,  of 
bizarre  associations.  In  the  course  of  a  single 
minute,  he  made  such  journeys  to  the  most 
distant  point  of  his  memory,  that  twice  or  thrice 
he  asked  himself  why  he  \vas  there  and  what  he 
was  waiting  for.  But  the  idea  of  Sidonie  issued 
from  these  incoherent  thoughts  and  lighted 
them  up  with  a  full  brilliance. 

She  was  soon  to  come. 

And  although  the  time  for  meeting  was  still 
a  long  way  oft,  he  mechanically  looked  amongst 
those  people  who  were  hurrying  about  calling 
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to  each  other,  trying  if  he  could  not  catch  sight 
of  that  elegant  outline  suddenly  emerging  from 
the  crowd  and  keeping  it  at  a  distance  by  the 
radiance  of  its  beauty. 

After  many  departures,  arrivals,  whistlings, 
there  was  a  great  emptiness  in  the  station,  which 
was  suddenly  deserted  like  a  church  on  a  week- 
day. The  ten  o'clock  train  was  approaching, 
there  was  no  other  beforehand.  Frantz  got  up. 
It  is  now  no  longer  a  dream,  a  chimera  lost  in 
vast  uncertain  limits  of  time. 

In  a  quarter  of  an  hour — a  half-an-hour  she 
would  be  there.  Then  there  began  for  him  the 
dreadful  torture  of  waiting,  that  suspension  of 
the  whole  being,  that  strange  situation  of  body 
and  mind  when  the  heart  no  longer  beats,  when 
the  breathing  gasps  like  the  thought,  when  the 
gestures,  phrases,  remain  unfinished,  when 
everything  waits. 

Frantz  went  up  and  down  watching  the  car- 
riages as  they  arrived.  They  stopped  at  the  long 
stone  steps.'  The  doors  opened,  were  shut 
noisily,  and  from  the  shadow  outside  faces 
appeared  in  the  light,  quiet  or  anxious,  happy 
or  heartbroken,  hats  with  feathers  tied  up  with 
light  veils,  peasants'  caps,  sleepy  children  who 
were  pulled  along  by  the  hand.  Every  fresh 
appearance  made  him  tremble.  He  thought  he 
saw  her  hesitating,  her  face  veiled,  rather 
embarrassed.  How  quickly  he  would  be  near 
her,  to  reassure  and  to  defend  ! 

As  the  station  became  fuller  the  watching 
became  more  difficult.  The  carriages  came  one 
after  the  other  without  stopping.  He  was 
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obliged  to  run  now  to  one  gate,  now  to  another. 
Then  he  went  out,  thinking  he  would  be  better 
able  to  see  outside,  unable  to  endure  any  longer 
the  depression  that  began  to  steal  over  him  in 
the  Stirling  air  of  the  waiting-room. 

It  was  mild  weather  at  the  end  of  September, 
a  slight  mist  was  hanging  around,  and  the 
carriage  lamps  seemed  to  give  a  dim  light. 
Each  one  as  it  came  up  had  the  appearance  of 
saying:  "It's  I — here  I  am."  But  it  was  never 
Sidonie  who  got  out,  and  that  carriage  which 
he  had  seen  come  from  a  distance,  his  heart 
filled  with  hope  as  if  it  contained  more  than  his 
life,  he  saw  returning  again  to  Paris  common- 
place and  empty. 

The  time  for  departure  was  approaching, 
there  was  only  a  quarter  of  an  hour  more.  It 
seemed  terrifying  to  him,  but  the  bell  of  the 
booking  office  which  had  just  been  opened  called 
his  attention.  He  ran  up  and  took  his  place 
in  the  long  row. 

"Two  firsts  for  Marseilles,"  he  asked.  It 
seemed  to  him  as  if  he  had  already  taken  posses- 
sion. He  returned  to  his  post  of  observation. 
The  cabmen  shouted  to  him,  "Look  out !  "  He 
remained  where  the  wheels  were  passing  on, 
beneath  the  feet  of  the  horses,  his  ears  deafened, 
his  eyes  wide  open.  Only  five  minutes  more. 
It  was  almost  impossible  for  her  to  arrive  in 
time.  There  was  a  rush  into  the  waiting-rooms. 
The  luggage  was  being  wheeled  about;  and  big 
parcels  enveloped  in  linen,  copper-nailed  valises, 
small  trunks  belonging  to  commercial  travellers, 
packets  of  all  sizes  were  swallowed  up  at  the 
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same  gate,  shaken  about,  balanced,  with  the 
same  hurry. 

Finally,  she  appeared. 

Yes,  there  she  is,  it  is  certainly  she,  the 
woman  in  black,  slender,  upright,  accompanied 
by  another  shorter  woman,  no  doubt  Mme. 
Dobson.  But  a  second  glance  undeceived  him  : 
it  was  a  young  woman  who  resembled  her, 
elegant  like  her,  a  Parisian  with  a  happy  face. 
A  man,  also  young,  came  up  to  her.  It  was 
evidently  a  wedding  journey ;  the  mother  was 
accompanying  them,  was  going  to  see  them  off. 
They  passed  in  front  of  Frantz,  enveloped  in  the 
current  of  happiness  that  drew  them  on.  With 
a  feeling  of  rage  and  envy  he  saw  them  pass  the 
gate,  leaning  one  against  the  other. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  they  had  robbed  him, 
that  it  was  his  place  and  Sidonie's  they  were 
about  to  occupy  in  the  train.  At  present  the 
wild  confusion  of  departure  is  at  its  height,  the 
clock  strikes  for  the  last  time,  the  steam  issues 
forth  with  a  dull  sound  in  which  is  mingled 
the  rushing  of  the  laggards,  the  slamming  of 
doors  and  the  rolling  of  heavy  omnibuses,  and 
Sidonie  is  not  coming,  and  Frantz  is  still  wait- 
ing. At  that  moment  a  hand  is  placed  on  his 
shoulder. 

"My  G !" 

He  turns  round,  M.  Gardinois's  big  head 
framed  in  a  cap  with  ear-flaps  is  before  him. 

"I'm  not  deceived,  it's  M.  Risler.  So  you're 
going  by  the  Marseilles  express  ?  I  am  also,  but 
I  am  not  going  far."  He  explains  to  Frantz 
that  he  has  missed  the  Orleans  train,  and  that 
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he  is  going  to  reach  Savigny  by  the  Lyons 
route;  then  he  speaks  of  Risler  senior,  of  the 
factory. 

"I  don't  think  business  has  been  going  very 
well  there  for  some  time — they  were  caught  in 
the  Bonnardel  bankruptcy :  ah !  how  young 
people  ought  to  take  care,  the  way  they  are 
going — they  might  well  come  to  grief  like  the 
Bonnardels — but  excuse  me,  I  fancy  the  ticket- 
office  is  about  to  close.  So  long !  " 

Frantz  has  scarcely  heard  what  he  has  just 
been  told.  His  brother's  ruin,  the  crumbling 
of  the  whole  world,  however,  nothing  any  more 
counts  for  him ;  he  waits 

Behold,  however,  the  ticket-office  is  being 
quickly  shut,  like  a  last  barrier  to  his  obstinate 
hope.  The  station  is  again  empty;  suddenly  a 
loud  whistle,  which  is  lost  in  the  darkness, 
reaches  the  lover  like  an  ironic  good-bye. 

The  ten  o'clock  train  has  gone. 

He  tries  to  be  calm  and  reason.  Evidently 
she  must  have  missed  the  train  at  Asnieres,  but 
knowing  that  he  is  waiting  for  her,  she  will  come 
at  any  hour  whatever  of  the  night.  Let  us  go 
on  waiting.  The  waiting-room  is  made  for  that. 
The  unhappy  man  sits  down,  the  seller  of  books, 
half  asleep,  busies  herself  with  putting  her  stall 
in  order.  He  looks  mechanically  at  the  rows  of 
volumes  that  comprise  the  library  of  railway 
stations,  and  whose  titles  are  learnt  by  heart 
during  the  hours  he  has  been  there. 

There  are  books  he  recognises  because  he  has 
read  them  in  his  tent  at  Ismailia,  or  in  the 
steamer  that  brought  him  back  to  Suez,  and 
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those  vulgar,  insignificant  novels  have  all 
retained  for  him  a  perfume  of  the  sea  or  of 
foreign  lands.  Soon,  however,  the  bookstall  is 
closed,  and  he  does  not  even  possess  that 
resource  for  lessening  his  fatigue  and  his 
fever. 

Suddenly  he  notices  he  is  dying  of  thirst. 
The  Cafe  de  la  Gare  is  still  open.  He  goes  in. 
The  night  waiters  are  asleep  on  the  benches. 
The  floor  is  wet  with' the  rinsing  of  glasses,  they 
take  a  tremendous  time  to  serve  him;  then,  just 
as  he  is  about  to  drink,  the  idea  that  perhaps 
Sidonie  has  arrived  during  his  absence,  that  she 
is  looking  for  him  in  the  waiting-room,  makes 
him  start  up  and  rush  off  like  a  madman,  leaving 
his  glass  full  and  his  money  on  the  table. 

She  will  not  come,  he  feels  it. 

What  has  happened  ?  What  could  have 
detained  her  ?  Has  she  been  ill  ?  or  is  it  perhaps 
remorse  for  her  sin  ?  But  in  that  case  she  would 
have  let  him  know,  she  would  have  sent  Mme. 
Dobson.  Had  Risler  perhaps  found  the  letter? 
She  was  so  foolish,  so  imprudent. 

And  whilst  he  was  thus  losing  himself  in  con- 
jectures the  time  was  going  on.  Already  the  top 
of  the  building  at  Mazas,  plunged"  in  the 
shadows,  was  growing  white  and  distinct. 
What  should  he  do  ?  He  must  go  at  once  to 
Asnieres,  try  to  get  information.  He  wished  he 
were  there  already.  When  he  had  made  up  his 
mind,  he  quickly  left  the  station,  meeting  on 
his  way  soldiers  laden  with  their  baggage,  poor 
people  arriving  to  catch  the  morning  train,  the 
train  of  the  working  men  who  get  up  early. 
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He  traversed  Paris  as  it  is  at  dawn,  a  gloomy 
shivering  Paris,  in  which  the  lamps  of  the  police 
stations  cast  their  red  gleams  in  the  distances, 
and  in  which  the  policemen  walked  two  and 
two,  stopping  at  the  corners  of  the  streets, 
scrutinising  the  shadows. 

Before  one  of  those  police  stations  he  saw 
people  had  stopped,  rag-pickers,  country  women. 
No  doubt  some  drama  of  the  night  which  would 
end  before  the  Commissary  of  Police — ah  !  if 
Frantz  had  known  what  this  drama  was  !  But 
is  was  impossible  for  him  to  suspect  it,  and  he 
looked  at  it  from  a  distance  with  indifference. 

But  all  those  uglinesses,  that  dawn  which  rose 
on  Paris,  with  its  wearied  paleness,  those  lamps 
winking  by  the  borders  of  the  Seine  like  the 
tapers  by  a  death-bed,  the  exhaustion  of  his 
night  of  vigil,  wrapped  him  in  a  deep  sadness. 

When  he  reached  Asnieres,  after  two  or  three 
hours'  walking,  it  was  like  an  awakening;  the 
rising  sun  in  all  its  glory  was  bathing  in  flames 
the  plain  and  the  water.  The  bridge,  the  houses, 
the  quay,  all  had  that  morning  clearness  which 
give  the  impression  of  a  quite  new  day  emerging 
luminous  and  smiling  from  the  thick  fogs  of 
night.  He  saw  from  afar  his  brother's  house, 
already  awakened,  the  blinds  drawn  up,  and  the 
flowers  on  the  window-sills.  He  roamed  about 
for  some  time  without  venturing  to  go  in.  Sud- 
denly somebody  hailed  him  : 

"Well,  M.  Frantz — how  early  you  are  to- 
day !  " 

It  was  Sidonie's  coachman,  who  was  going  to 
water  his  horses. 
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"Nothing  new  in  the  family?"  asked  Frantz, 
trembling. 

'Nothing  new." 

'  My  brother  at  home  ?  " 

1  No,  he  slept  at  the  factory." 

'There's  nobody  ill  ?  " 

'No,  M.  Frantz,  nobody  I  know  of." 

And  the  horses  entered  the  water,  making  the 
foam  splash.  Frantz  then  decided  to  ring  at  the 
small  door.  The  house  was  in  a  state  of  bustle ; 
and  despite  the  early  hour  he  heard  Sidonie's 
voice  clear  and  vibrating  like  a  bird's  song 
among  the  rose-bushes  on  the  facade.  She  was 
speaking  with  animation.  Frantz,  extremely 
agitated,  approached  to  listen. 

"No  !  no  cream. — The  parfait  will  be  enough. 
— Especially  take  care  it's  well  iced,  and  for 
seven  o'clock.  Oh  !  and  as  an  entree — let's  con- 
sider a  moment." 

She  was  in  deep  consultation  with  her  maid 
about  her  famous  dinner  for  the  next  day.  Her 
brother-in-law's  sudden  appearance  did  not  dis- 
concert her. 

"Ah!  good-day,  Frantz,"  she  said  to  him 
quite  coolly,  "  I'll  be  with  you  in  a  moment.  We 
have  some  people  to  dinner  to-morrow,  some 
clients  of  the  firm,  a  big  business  dinner — you'll 
allow  me,  won't  you  ?  " 

Fresh,  smiling,  in  the  white  frills  of  her  trail- 
ing dressing-gown  and  of  her  little  lace  cap,  she 
went  on  arranging  her  menu,  whilst  inhaling 
the  fresh  air  coming  from  the  fields  and  the  river. 
There  was  not  the  slightest  trace  of  grief  or 
anxiety  on  her  composed  face.  Her  unwrinkled 
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forehead,  the  charming  astonishment  of  her  look 
which  was  destined  to  preserve  her  youth  for  so 
long  a  time,  her  half-open  pink  lips,  presented  a 
curious  contrast  with  her  lover's  face,  which  was 
drawn  and  haggard  with  the  night  of  anguish 
and  fatigue  he  had  spent. 

During  a  long  quarter  of  an  hour,  Frantz, 
seated  in  a  corner  of  the  drawing-room,  saw 
defile  before  him  in  their  usual  order  all  the 
conventional  dishes  of  a  middle-class  dinner, 
from  the  small  warm  pates,  the  Norman  sole 
and  the  ingredients  of  which  that  dish  is  com- 
posed, down  to  Montreuil  peaches  and  Fon- 
tainebleau  grapes.  She  did  not  spare  him  one 
single  side-dish. 

Finally,  when  they  were  alone,  and  he  could 
speak  : 

"So  you  didn't  get  my  letter?"  he  inquired 
in  a  muffled  voice. 

"Oh  yes,  I  did:  most  certainly." 

She  had  got  up  to  adjust  in  front  of  the  look- 
ing-glass some  little  curls  which  had  mingled 
with  her  floating  ribbons,  and  she  continued 
\vhilst  looking  at  herself  : 

"Oh  yes,  I  got  it,  your  letter.  I  was  even 
enchanted  to  get  it. — Now,  should  the  desire 
seize  you  to  give  your  brother  the  villainous 
information  with  which  you  threatened  me,  I 
should  easily  prove  to  him  that  the  pique  of  a 
criminal  love  rejected  by  me,  as  was  fitting,  was 
the  sole  cause  of  that  lying  information.  Con- 
sider yourself  as  warned,  my  dear  sir — and 
good-bye." 

Happy  as  an  actress  who  has  just  finished  a 
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tremendously  popular  tirade,  she  passed  before 
him   and   left   the    drawing-room,    smiling,    the 
corners    of    her    mouth    turned    upwards,    tri- 
umphant and  without  anger. 
And  he  did  not  kill  her  ! 


CHAPTER    V 

A   NEWSPAPER   PARAGRAPH 

ON  the  evening  of  that  fatal  day,  a  few 
minutes  after  Frantz  had  furtively  quitted  his 
room  in  the  Rue  de  Braque,  the  illustrious 
Delobelle  came  home  quite  upset,  with  that 
weary,  disillusioned  pose  he  always  assumed 
in  the  case  of  unfortunate  events. 

"  Gracious  goodness !  my  poor  man,  what's 
happened  to  you  ? "  immediately  asked  Mama 
Delobelle,  whom  twenty  years  of  an  exaggerated, 
dramatic  mimicry  had  not  yet  bored. 

Before  replying,  the  ex-comedian,  who  never 
omitted  to  precede  his  least  words  by  some  play 
of  physiognomy  once  learnt  for  the  stage,  turned 
down  his  mouth  in  sign  of  disgust  and  dis- 
couragement, as  if  he  had  just  swallowed  some- 
thing very  bitter. 

"The  fact  is,"  he  said,  "those  Rislers  are 
either  ingrates  or  egoists,  and  without  any  doubt 
they're  very  ill-brought-up  persons.  D'you  know 
what  I've  just  learnt  down  below  through  the 
concierge  ? — Well,  Frantz  Risler  has  gone 
away.  He  left  the  house  just  now,  and  has  left 
Paris  perhaps  at  this  minute  without  even 
coming  and  shaking  my  hand,  without  thank- 
ing me  for  the  welcome  he  received  here. — What 
d'you  think  of  that? — He  didn't  bid  you  good- 
bye either,  did  he  ?  " 
o  193 
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Mama  Delobelle  uttered  a  genuine  exclama- 
tion of  surprise  and  sorrow.  Desir^e,  on  the 
other  hand,  said  not  a  word,  made  no  gesture. 
Always  the  same  little  iceberg  !  The  wire  she 
was  twisting  did  not  even  stop  in  her  agile 
ringers. 

"  What's  the  good  of  friends  ?  "  went  on  the 
illustrious  Delobelle.  "What  did  I  do  to  this 
man  that  he  should  turn  upon  me  ?  " 

It  was  one  of  his  pretensions  to  fancy  himself 
pursued  by  the  hatred  of  the  whole  world.  It 
was  part  of  his  attitude  in  life,  his  crucifixion 
for  art.  Gently,  with  almost  motherly  tender- 
ness, for  there  is  ever  motherliness  in  the  in- 
dulgent, forgiving  affection  which  such  big 
children  inspire,  Mama  Delobelle  comforted  her 
husband,  coaxed  him,  added  a  titbit  for  dinner. 
At  bottom  the  poor  devil  was  really  disturbed; 
now  that  Frantz  had  gone,  the  employment  of 
perpetual  host  formerly  held  by  Risler  senior 
was  again  vacant,  and  the  actor  reflected  on  the 
pleasant  things  he  would  have  to  go  without. 

And  to  think  that  by  the  side  of  this  selfish, 
superficial  chagrin  there  was  a  real,  immense 
grief,  a  grief  that  kills,  and  which  the  blinded 
mother  did  not  perceive  ! — Why  !  look  at  your 
daughter,  unhappy  woman  !  Look  at  her  trans- 
parent pallor,  her  tearless  eyes  that  shine  fixedly 
as  if  they  were  concentrating  their  thought  and 
their  look  on  an  object  visible  to  them  alone. 
Make  this  little  shut  soul  which  is  buffering  open 
itself  to  you.  Question  your  child.  Make  her 
speak ;  make  her,  above  all,  cry  so  that  she  may 
rid  herself  of  the  burden  which  is  stifling  her, 
so  that  her  tear-dimmed  eyes  may  no  longer 
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stare  in  the  void  at  that  horrible  unknown  thing 
on  which  they  are  despairingly  fixed. 

Alas ! — There  are  women  in  whom  the  mother 
slays  the  wife.  In  this  instance  the  wife  had 
slain  the  mother.  This  woman  \vho  read  her 
husband's  heart,  the  least  furrow  on  his 
Olympian,  stupid  forehead,  had  never  had  for 
her  poor  Zizi  any  of  those  affectionate  divina- 
tions in  the  course  of  which  the  oldest,  the  most 
worn-out  mothers  make  themselves  young  even 
to  the  point  of  childlike  friendship  so  as  to 
become  confidantes  and  counsellors. 

And  that  is  when  the  unconscious  selfishness 
of  men  like  Delobelle  becomes  a  sheer  ferocity. 
He  makes  others  spring  up  around  him. 

How  could  the  painful  drama  that  swelled 
with  tears  the  poor  young  girl's  heart  interest 
the  great  comedian's  glory?  Nevertheless,  she 
suffered  much.  Since  nearly  a  month,  since  the 
day  when  Sidonie  had  come  to  fetch  Frantz  in 
her  carriage,  D^siree  knew  she  was  no  longer 
loved,  and  knew  her  rival's  name.  She  was 
not  angry  with  them,  she  rather  pitied  them. 
Only,  why  had  he  returned  ?  Why  had  he  so 
lightly  given  her  false  hope  ?  What  tears  she 
had  had  to  swallow  in  silence  since  then  !  What 
woes  she  had  related  to  her  little  birds  !  For  this 
time  again  it  \vas  work  that  had  sustained  her, 
hard,  continuous  work,  which,  by  its  regularity, 
its  monotony,  the  constant  recurrence  of  the 
same  carefulness,  the  same  gestures,  served  to 
moderate  her  thoughts. 

And  just  as  beneath  her  fingers  the  little  dead 
birds  assumed  a  semblance  of  life,  her  illusions, 
her  hopes,  themselves  also  dead  and  full  of  a 
02 
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much  more  subtle,  much  more  penetrating 
poison  than  that  which  flew  in  powder  about  her 
work-table,  still  beat  their  wings  from  time  to 
time  in  a  mingled  effort  of  anguish  and  the 
impulse  of  a  resurrection.  Frantz  was  not  alto- 
gether lost  to  her.  Although  he  only  came 
seldom  to  see  her,  she  knew  he  was  there,  heard 
him  coming  in,  going  out,  walking  to  and  fro 
with  a  restless  step,  and  sometimes  through 
the  half-open  door  she  saw  his  beloved  silhouette 
crossing  the  landing.  He  did  not  look  happy. 
What  happiness  could  he  expect?  He  loved  his 
brother's  wife.  And  at  the  idea  that  Frantz  was 
not  happy,  the  kind-hearted  creature  almost 
forgot  her  own  grief  and  thought  only  of  her 
friend's. 

That  he  could  come  back  and  love  her  again 
she  knew  was  not  possible.  But  she  thought 
that  one  day  she  w:ould  perhaps  see  him  come 
in,  dying  and  wounded,  that  he  would  sit  down 
on  the  small  low  chair,  and  laying  his  head  on 
her  knees  he  would  tell  her  his  trouble  with  a 
great  sob,  and  would  say:  "Console  me." 

This  scanty  hope  enabled  her  to  live  for  three 
weeks.  She  needed  so  little.  But  no !  Even 
that  was  denied  her.  Frantz  had  gone,  gone 
without  a  glance  at  her,  without  a  good-bye. 
After  the  lover's  treachery,  the  friend's 
treachery.  It  was  horrible. 

At  her  father's  first  words  she  felt  herself 
dashed  down  a  deep,  icy,  dark  abyss,  into  which 
she  was  falling  at  tremendous  speed,  without 
consciousness,  well  knowing  that  there  was  to 
be  no  return  to  the  light.  She  was  stifling. 
She  would  have  liked  to  resist,  to  struggle,  to 
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call  for  help.  But  to  whom  ?  She  knew  her 
mother  would  not  understand  her. 

Sidonie  ? — Oh  !  she  knew  her  now. 

The  terrible  thing  was  that  she  understood  at 
once  that  this  time  even  work  would  not  save 
her.  It  had  lost  its  beneficent  quality.  Her 
inert  arms  had  no  longer  any  strength ;  her 
wearied  hands  hung  apart  in  the  idleness  of 
profound  despair.  What,  then,  could  sustain  her 
in  this  great  disaster  ?  God  ?  What  is  called 
Heaven  ? 

She  did  not  even  think  of  it.  In  Paris,  espe- 
cially in  the  working-class  quarters,  the  houses 
are  too  high,  the  streets  too  narrow,  the  air  too 
impure  for  people  to  see  the  sky.  It  is  lost  in 
the  factory-smoke  and  the  fog  that  rises  from 
the  wet  roofs ;  and,  besides,  life  is  so  hard  for 
most  that  if  the  idea  of  a  Providence  occurred 
in  their  wretchedness  it  would  be  to  shake  the 
fist  at  it  and  curse  it.  That  is  why  there  are  so 
many  suicides  in  Paris.  The  people,  who  do 
not  kno\v  how  to  pray,  are  ready  to  die  at  any 
time.  Death  appears  to  them  at  the  bottom  of 
all  their  sufferings,  death  as  a  deliverer  and 
comforter. 

It  was  death  that  the  little  cripple  regarded 
so  fixedly.  She  had  made  up  her  mind  at  once  : 
she  had 'to  die.  But  how?  Sitting  motionless 
in  the  arm-chair  whilst  stupid  life  continued 
around  her,  whilst  her  mother  was  getting 
dinner  ready,  whilst  her  great  man  wras  mouth- 
ing a  long  monologue  against  human  ingrati- 
tude, she  revolved  the  kind  of  death  she  would 
choose.  Being  almost  never  alone,  she  could 
not  contrive  to  kill  herself  with  coal-gas  after 
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stopping  up  the  doors  and  windows.  As  she 
never  went  out,  she  could  not  buy  poison  at 
the  herbalist's,  a  small  packet  of  white  powder 
she  could  hide  in  her  pocket.  There  was  also 
the  sulphur  of  matches,  the  verdigris  on  old 
copper  coins,  the  big  window  opening  on  the 
pavement  of  the  street ;  but  the  thought  that  she 
would  give  her  parents  the  horrible  sight  of  a 
self-inflicted  agony,  that  what  would  remain  of 
her  when  picked  up  amid  a  crowd  of  people 
would  be  terrible  for  them  to  see,  caused  her  to 
reject  the  last  method. 

She  still  had  the  river.  The  water,  at  any 
rate,  carries  you  sometimes  so  far  that  nobody 
finds  you  again,  and  the  death  is  wrapt  in 
mystery. 

The  river  !  She  shuddered  as  she  thought  of 
it.  And  it  was  not  the  vision  of  the  black  deep 
water  that  frightened  her.  Parisian  girls  laugh 
at  that.  You  simply  throw  your  apron  over  your 
head  so  as  not  to  see,  and  there  you  are  !  But 
she  had  to  go  down,  to  get  into  the  street  all 
by  herself,  and  the  street  frightened  her. 

Now,  whilst  the  poor  girl  was  thus  following 
her  supreme  impulse  towards  death  and  forget- 
fulness,  whilst  she  was  looking  from  a  distance 
at  the  abyss  with  haggard  eyes,  in  which  already 
appeared  the  madness  of  suicide,  the  illustrious 
Delobelle  was  gradually  reviving,  was  speak- 
ing less  dramatically;  then,  as  he  had  for  dinner 
some  cabbage,  which  he  w?as  very  fond  of,  he 
grew  affectionate  as  he  ate,  recalled  his  ancient 
triumphs,  the  golden  crown,  the  audience  at 
Alen9on,  and  as  soon  as  dinner  was  over,  he 
went  off  to  see  The  Misanthrope  played  at  the 
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Odeon  for  the  debut  of  Robricart,  neatly 
dressed,  well  brushed,  his  cuffs  all  white,  and 
in  his  pocket  a  new  bright  hundred-sou  piece, 
which  his  wife  had  given  him  to  play  the 
bachelor  on. 

"I  am  very  happy,"  said  Mama  Delobelle,  as 
she  cleared  the  table.  "Father  has  dined  well 
to-night.  It's  comforted  him  a  little,  poor  man  ! 
His  theatre  will  end  by  sending  him  crazy.  He 
wants  it  so  badly — 

Yes,  that  was  the  terrible  thing,  to  go  off 
alone  into  the  street.  She  would  have  to  wait 
till  the  gas  was  put  out,  to  go  down  the  staircase 
quite  softly  when  her  mother  had  gone  to  bed, 
and  cross  Paris,  where  you  meet  men  who  look 
you  insolently  in  the  eyes,  and  cafes  all  lit  up. 
Desiree  had  had  that  fear  of  the  street  since  her 
childhood.  When  quite  a  little  girl  she  went 
on  some  commission,  the  street  boys  would 
follow  her  laughing,  and  she  didn't  know  which 
she  found  most  cruel — their  parody  of  her  halt- 
ing walk,  or  the  pity  of  the  passers-by  who 
charitably  turned  their  eyes  away.  Then  she 
was  afraid  of  the  carriages,  the  omnibuses.  The 
river  was  far  away.  She  would  be  very  tired. 
However,  there  was  no  other  means  but  that. 

"I'm  going  to  bed,  dear.  Are  you  going  to 
stop  up  still  ?  " 

With  her  eyes  on  her  work,  the  girl  replied 
that  she  would  stop  up.  She  wanted  to  finish 
her  dozen. 

"Good-night,  then,"  said  Mama  Delobelle, 
whose  weakened  sight  can  no  longer  endure  the 
light.  "I  have  put  your  father's  supper  near 
the  fire;  you'll  look  to  it  before  going  to  bed?  " 
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D^siree  has  not  told  a  lie;  she  wants  to  finish 
her  dozen  in  order  that  father  may  be  able  to 
take  it  to  a  shop  to-morrow  morning,  and,  in 
truth,  if  you  saw  that  little  quiet  head  bent 
beneath  the  white  lamplight,  you  would  never 
imagine  all  the  sinister  thoughts  that  are  pass- 
ing through  it. 

Behold  at  length  the  last  bird  of  the  dozen, 
the  wonderful  little  bird  whose  wings  seem 
steeped  in  sea  water,  with  a  sapphire  gleam. 
Carefully,  coquettishly,  Desiree  fixes  it  on  a  wrire 
in  its  pretty  attitude  of  a  frightened  creature 
which  is  flying  away.  Oh,  how  well  it  is  flying, 
the  little  blue  bird  !  What  a  beat  of  wings  lost 
in  space!  How  you  feel  that  this  time  it  is 
the  great  journey,  the  journey  which  is  eternal 
and  without  return  !  The  work  is  now  finished, 
the  table  put  in  order,  the  last  pieces  of  silk 
minutely  gathered  together,  the  needles  in  the 
cushion. 

The  father  on  his  return  will  find  beneath  the 
half-lowered  lamp  his  supper  in  front  of  the  hot 
cinders;  and  that  terrible  and  sinister  night  will 
appear  to  him  as  calm  as  all  the  rest,  when  he 
sees  the  orderliness  of  the  room  and  the  strict 
observance  of  his  habitual  fads.  Very  softly 
Desiree  opens  the  wardrobe,  takes  from  it  a 
warm  shawl,  in  which  she  envelops  herself; 
then  she  goes. 

What !  not  a  glance  at  her  mother,  not  a  mute 
good-bye,  not  a  movement  of  affection  ? — No, 
nothing.  With  the  awful  clearheadedness  of 
those  who  are  about  to  die,  she  has  suddenly 
understood  to  what  a  selfish  love  her  childhood 
and  her  youth  had  been  sacrificed.  She  knows 
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very  well  that  one  word  from  their  great  man 
will  comfort  that  sleeping  woman,  with  whom 
she  is  almost  angry  because  she  does  not 
awaken,  because  she  lets  her  go  thus  without  a 
flutter  of  her  lowered  eyelids. 

When  a  person  dies  young,  even  voluntarily, 
it  never  happens  without  rebellion,  and  poor 
Desiree  is  departing  from  life  indignant  at  her 
destiny. 

There  she  is  in  the  street;  where  is  she 
going?  Everything  is  already  deserted.  Those 
districts  which  are  so  animated  in  the  daytime 
are  quiet  early  at  night.  People  work  too  hard 
there  not  to  go  to  sleep  quickly. 

Desiree  walks  quickly,  wrapped  in  her  little 
shawl,  her  head  uplifted,  her  eyes  dry.  Without 
knowing  the  way,  she  goes  straight  ahead,  quite 
straight  ahead. 

The  streets  of  the  Marais,  dark,  narrow,  where 
a  gas-jet  winks  from  distance  to  distance,  cross, 
wind  about,  and  at  every  moment  in  her  feverish 
quest  she  returns  on  her  steps.  There  is  alwavs 
something  between  her  and  the  river.  Still, 
a  wind  that  blows  in  her  face  brings  with  it 
the  damp  freshness.  Truly,  you  would  say  that 
the  water  is  retreating,  is  surrounding  itself 
with  barriers,  that  thick  wralls,  high  houses 
expressly  set  themselves  in  front  of  death;  but 
the  little  cripple  is  of  good  courage,  and  along 
the  uneven  pavement  of  the  old  streets  she  goes 
on  walking,  walking. 

Have  you  sometimes  seen  on  the  evening  of 
a  day  of  sport  a  wounded  partridge  fleeing  into 
the  hollow  of  a  furrow?  It  falls,  it  drags  itself 
along,  trailing  its  bleeding  wing  towards  some 
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shelter,  where  it  may  die  at  peace.  That  is  the 
impression  made  by  the  halting  gait  of  that  little 
shadow  as  it  follows  the  pavements,  grazes  the 
walls.  And  to  think  that  at  that  very  hour, 
almost  in  the  same  quarter,  a  man  is  also  wan- 
dering through  the  street,  waiting,  watching, 
desperate  !  Ah  !  if  they  could  meet.  If  she  were 
to  come  up  to  him,  that  feverish  passer-by,  if 
she  were  to  ask  him  the  way  : 

"If  you  please,  sir,  which  is  the  way  to  the 
Seine  ?  "  He  would  recognise  her  immediately. 

"What!  is  it  you,  Mam'zelle  Zizi  ?  What 
are  you  doing  out-of-doors  at  such  an  hour?" 

"I'm  going  to  die,  Frantz.  You've  taken 
away  my  desire  to  live." 

Then,  full  of  emotion,  he  would  take  hold 
of  her,  would  embrace  her,  would  clasp  her  in 
his  arms,  saying:  "Oh  no,  don't  die;  I  have 
need  of  you  to  console  me,  to  heal  me  of  all  the 
evil  the  other  one  has  done  me." 

But  that  is  a  poet's  dream,  one  of  those  meet- 
ings which  do  not  occur  in  life.  It  is  much  too 
cruel,  this  hard  life  !  And  when  so  little  is  some- 
times needed  to  save  a  human  being,  it  takes 
good  care  not  to  provide  that  little  necessary. 
That  is  why  true  novels  are  always  so  sad 

Streets,  more  streets,  then  an  open  place  and 
a  bridge  whose  lamps  reflect  in  the  black  water 
another  luminous  bridge.  Here  at  last  is  the 
river.  The  fog  of  that  wet,  mild  autumn  night 
causes  her  to  see  the  whole  of  that  Paris  which  is 
unknown  to  her  in  a  confused  grandeur  which 
is  enhanced  by  her  ignorance  of  the  places.  This 
is  certainly  the  place  where  she  must  die. 

She  feels  herself  so  small,  so  isolated,  so  lost 
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in  the  immensity  of  that  huge,  illuminated, 
deserted  city.  It  seems  to  her  she  is  already 
dead.  She  approaches  the  quay;  and  suddenly 
a  perfume  of  flowers,  of  leaves,  of  stirred  soil 
stops  her  a  moment  on  the  way.  At  her  feet 
on  the  pavement  running  beside  the  water, 
masses  of  shrubs  covered  up  with  straw,  pots  of 
flowers  in  their  white  paper  wrappers,  are  already 
arranged  for  the  next  day's  market.  Enveloped 
in  their  shawls,  their  feet  on  their  warming- 
pans,  the  market-women  are  leaning  on  their 
chairs,  dulled  by  sleep  and  by  the  chilliness  of 
the  night. 

Poor  little  Desiree  !  the  whole  of  her  youth, 
her  rare  days  of  joy  and  her  betrayed  love,  rise 
up  in  her  heart  amid  the  perfumes  of  that  walk- 
ing garden.  She  walks  gently  amid  the  flowers. 
She  recalls  the  country  trip  with  Frantz.  The 
breath  of  nature  she  inhaled  that  day  for  the 
first  time  she  recovers  again  at  the  moment  of 
dying. — "Remember,"  it  seems  to  say  to  her, 
and  she  answers  within  herself:  "Oh  yes,  I 
remember." 

She  remembers  only  too  well.  When  she 
reaches  the  end  of  that  quay,  adorned  as  for  a 
festival,  the  little  furtive  shadow  stops  at  the 
flight  of  steps  descending  to  the  wharf 

Almost  immediately  'there  are  shouts,  noises 
all  along  the  quay.  "A  boat,  quick!" — Boat- 
men, policemen,  run  up  from  every  side.  A  skiff 
is  unloosened  with  a  lantern  in  the  bows. 

The  flower-women  wrake  up,  and  as  one  of 
them  asks,  yawning,  what  the  matter  is,  the 
coffee-woman  crouching  at  the  corner  of  the 
bridge  answers  coolly  : 
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"It's  some  woman  who's  just  chucked  herself 
in  the  water." 

But  the  river  did  not  want  the  girl.  It  had 
pity  on  so  much  gentleness  and  grace.  Behold, 
in  the  light  of  the  lanterns  which  are  moving 
down  below  on  the  wharf,  a  black  group  is  form- 
ing, is  starting  to  walk — "she  is  saved"! — It 
was  a  ballast-heaver  who  fished  her  out.  Police- 
men are  carrying  her,  surrounded  by  boatmen, 
and  a  loud  hoarse  voice  could  be  heard  laugh- 
ing in  the  darkness:  "There's  a  water-fowl 
which  has  given  me  trouble.  She  slipped 
through  my  fingers ;  you  should  have  seen  her. — 
I  really  believe  she  wanted  me  to  lose  my 
reward." — Gradually  the  excitement  calms  down, 
the  curious  disperse,  and  whilst  the  black  group 
marches  away  towards  a  police  station,  the 
flower-women  resume  their  slumbers,  and  on 
the  abandoned  quay  the  marguerites  shiver  in 
the  night  wind. 

Ah,  poor  girl,  you  believed  it  was  easy  to 
depart  from  life,  to  disappear  all  of  a  sudden ; 
you  did  not  know  that  instead  of  carrying  you 
quickly  to  the  death  you  thought,  the  river 
would  cast  you  up  again  to  all  the  shames,  to 
all  the  disgraces  that  have  to  be  endured  by 
suicides  that  have  failed.  First  of  all  the  station, 
the  hideous  station  with  its  dirtv  benches,  its 
floor  on  which  the  wet  dust  is  like  street  mud. 
That  was  where  Desiree  had  to  finish  the  night. 
She  had  been  laid  on  a  camp  bed  before  the 
stove,  whose  unhealthy  warmth  made  her  heavy 
garments,  dripping  with  water,  smoke.  Where 
was  she  ?  She  hardly  knew,  she  could  not  reflect. 
The  men  who  lay  all  around  in  beds  all  their 
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own,  the  empty  gloom  of  the  room,  the  howls  of 
two  imprisoned  drunkards  who  knocked  at  the 
door  at  the  far  end  with  fearful  oaths— the  little 
cripple  heard  and  saw  it  all  vaguely,  without 
understanding. 

At  last  daylight  appeared,  with  that  whiteness 
which  is  so  cruel  to  sick  people.  Waking  from 
her  torpor,  Desiree  sat  upon  the  bed,  and,  in 
spite  of  fatigue  and  fever,  tried  to  stand  up  in 
order  to  take  possession  of  herself  again  and  of 
her  will.  She  had  only  one  idea  now,  to  escape 
all  those  eyes  that  were  opening  around  her,  to 
leave  that  dreadful  place. 

"Gentlemen,  I  beg  you,"  she  said,  trembling 
all  over. 

Hardened  though  they  were  to  Parisian 
dramas,  the  worthy  fellows  well  understood  that 
they  were  confronted  with  something  more  dis- 
tinguished, more  touching  than  usual.  Only 
they  couldn't  yet  take  her  back  to  her  mother. 
She  had  first  to  go  before  the  commissary.  It 
wras  indispensable.  Out  of  pity  for  her  they 
called  a  cab ;  but  she  had  to  leave  the  police 
station,  and  there  were  people  at  the  door  to 
stare  at  the  little  cripple  as  she  went  by  with 
her  wet  hair  glued  to  her  temples,  and  her  serge 
cloak  which  did  not  prevent  her  from  shivering. 
At  the  commissary's  office  they  made  her  go 
up  a  dark,  wet  staircase.  A  folding  door  was 
continually  being  opened  and  shut;  there  were 
cold,  badly  lighted  rooms ;  on  the  benches  sat 
silent,  dazed,  sleepy  persons,  vagabonds,  thieves, 
prostitutes,  a  table  covered  with  an  old  green 
cloth,  on  which  was  writing  a  tall  fellow  in  a 
shabby  coat. 
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When  Desiree  entered,  a  man  rose  from  the 
shadow  and  came  to  meet  her,  stretching  out 
his  hand ;  it  was  the  reward  man,  her  hideous 
saviour  at  the  price  of  twenty-five  cents. 

"Well,  my  little  girl,"  he  said  to  her,  with  his 
cynical  laugh  and  his  voice  that  made  one  think 
of  foggy  nights  on  the  water,  "how  have  you 
been  getting  on  since  our  little  plunge  bath?" 

And  he  related  how  he  had  fished  her  up, 
caught  hold  of  her,  and  how  but  for  him  she 
would  certainly  have  been  drifting  to  Rouen 
in  the  under-current. 

The  unfortunate  girl  was  red  with  fever  and 
shame,  so  confused  that  it  seemed  as  if  the 
water  had  left  a  veil  on  her  eyes  and  a  buzzing 
in  her  ears.  They  ushered  her  at  last  into  a 
smaller  room,  into  the  presence  of  a  solemn, 
decorated  personage,  the  police  commissary 
himself,  who  was  occupied  with  sipping  his 
coffee  and  reading  the  Gazette  des  Tribunanx. 

While  dipping  a  bit  of  bread  in  his  cup,  with- 
out raising  his  eyes  from  the  paper,  he  gruffly 
observed:  "Ah!  it's  you,"  and  the  corporal 
who  had  brought  in  Desiree  at  once  began  to 
read  his  report. 

"A  quarter  of  an  hour  before  midnight,  on 
the  quay  of  La  Megisserie,  in  front  of  house 
number  17,  the  prisoner  Delobelle,  aged  twenty- 
four,  artificial  flower-maker,  living  with  her 
parents  in  the  Rue  de  Braque,  tried  to  commit 
suicide  by  throwing  herself  into  the  Seine,  from 
which  she  was  rescued  by  the  ballast-heaver 
Parcheminet,  living  in  the  Rue  de  la  Butte- 
Charmont." 

The  commissary,    going   on   with    his   break- 
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fast,  listened  with  the  uninterested,  weary  air 
of  a  man  who  is  no  more  surprised  at  anything. 
When  the  report  ended  he  cast  at  the  prisoner 
Delobelle  a  severe,  fatherly  look,  and  then 
lectured  her  in  fine  style.  What  she  had  done 
was  very  shocking  and  very  cowardly.  What 
induced  her  to  do  such  a  wicked  thing  ?  Why 
did  she  want  to  destroy  herself  ? 
"  Come,  answer,  Delobelle — why  ?  " 
The  prisoner,  however,  obstinately  refused 
explanation.  It  seemed  to  her  it  would  be  pro- 
faning her  love  to  confess  it  in  such  a  place. 

"I  don't  know,  I  don't  know,"  she  said  in  a 
low  voice,  shivering. 

The  commissary,  vexed  and  impatient, 
observed  she  would  be  taken  back  to  her  parents, 
but  only  on  one  condition  :  that  she  promised 
never  to  do  it  again. 

"Corne,  d'you  promise  me?" 
"Oh  yes,  sir!  " 
"You  will  never  do  it  again  ?  " 
"No,  quite  sure — never  again,  never  again." 
In  spite  of  these  protestations  the  commissary 
shook  his  head  as  if  he  did  not  believe  her. 

Then  she  is  outside,  on  her  way  home,  on  her 
way  to  a  place  of  refuge;  but  her  martyrdom 
was  not  yet  over. 

The  policeman  who  escorted  her  in  the  cab 
was  too  polite,  too  amiable.  She  pretended  not 
to  understand,  moved  away,  withdrew  her  hand. 
What  a  punishment !  But  the  most  terrible 
thing  was  her  arrival  in  the  Rue  de  Braque,  the 
house  all  upset,  the  neighbours'  inquisitiveness 
which  she  had  to  bear.  The  whole  district 
had  been  aware  of  her  disappearance  since  the 
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morning.  It  was  rumoured  she  had  gone  off  with 
Frantz  Risler.  The  renowned  Delobelle  had 
been  observed  to  go  out  at  an  early  hour,  look- 
ing downright  scared,  with  his  hat  half  off  and 
his  cuffs  rumpled,  the  sign  of  extraordinary 
anxiety ;  and  the  porter,  on  taking  up  some 
parcels,  had  found  the  poor  mother  half  mad, 
running  from  room  to  room,  looking  for  a  line 
from  her  child,  a  trace,  no  matter  how  slight, 
which  might  help  her  at  last  to  some  conjecture. 

A  tardy  light  on  her  daughter's  attitude 
during  the  last  few  days  and  her  silence  about 
Frantz's  departure  had  suddenly  entered  the 
mind  of  the  unhappy  mother. 

"Don't  cry,  dear  wife;  I'll  bring  her  back  to 
you,"  said  the  father,  as  he  went  out;  and  ever 
since  she  had  done  nothing  but  go  from  the 
window  to  the  landing,  from  the  landing  to  the 
window.  At  the  least  sound  on  the  staircase 
she  would  open  the  door  with  a  beating  heart 
and  hurry  out ;  then  on  her  return  the  solitude 
of  the  little  lodging,  increased  by  the  sight  of 
DesireVs  big,  empty  arm-chair,  half  turned  to 
the  work-table,  would  make  her  burst  into  tears. 

Suddenly  a  cab  stopped  at  the  door.  Voices 
and  the  sound  of  footsteps  re-echoed  in  the 
house. 

"Ma'ame  Delobelle,  here  she  is!  your 
daughter's  found  !  " 

D£siree  was  indeed  coming  up-stairs,  pale 
and  exhausted,  leaning  on  a  stranger's  arm, 
without  shawl  or  hat,  enveloped  in  a  big  brown 
cloak.  On  seeing  her  mother  she  smiled  at  her 
with  an  almost  silly  expression. 

"Don't  be  afraid;  it's  nothing!  "  she  tried  to 
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say,  and  fainted.  Mme.  Delobelle  had  never 
thought  she  was  so  strong.  To  seize  her 
daughter,  carry  her  to  the  room,  put  her  to  bed, 
was  the  wyork  of  a  minute;  and  how  she  talked 
to  her  and  kissed  her ! 

"  There  you  are  at  last !  Where  d'you  come 
from,  poor  child?  Is  it  true,  tell  me,  that  yqu 
tried  to  kill  yourself  ?  You  had  some  very  great 
trouble,  then  ?  Why  did  you  conceal  it  from 
me?" 

Seeing  her  mother  in  that  state,  her  face 
bathed  in  tears,  grown  old  in  a  few  hours, 
Desire"e  was  seized  with  intense  remorse.  She 
remembered  she  had  gone  away  without  a  w?ord 
of  good-bye,  and  that  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart 
she  had  accused  her  mother  of  not  loving  her. 

Not  love  her  ! 

"Why,  your  death  would  have  been  mine!  " 
cried  the  poor  woman.  "Oh!  when  I  got  up 
this  morning  and  saw  your  bed  had  not  been 
slept  in,  and  you  were  not  in  the  workroom,  I 
swooned  away.  Are  you  warm  now  ?  Are  you 
comfortable?  You'll  never  do  it  again,  will 
you?  You  don't  wan*  to  die?"  And  she 
tucked  in  the  bedclothes,  warmed  the  child's 
feet,  and  pressed  her  to  her  heart  to  soothe 
her. 

Desiree,  resting  in  bed  with  closed  eyes,  saw 
again  all  the  details  of  her  attempted  suicide,  all 
the  hideous  things  she  had  passed  through  in 
returning  from  death.  During  her  increasing 
fever  and  the  heavy  sleep  that  began  to  over- 
come her,  she  was  still  agitated  by  her  mad 
race  through  Paris.  Thousands  of  dark  streets, 
all  leading  to  the  Seine,  rose  before  her.  The 
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Seine,  that  horrible  river,  which  she  could  not 
find  when  seeking  it,  pursued  her  now. 

She  felt  splashed  all  over  with  its  silt  and 
mud ;  and  the  poor  child,  under  the  influence  of 
the  nightmare  which  haunted  her,  not  knowing 
how  to  escape  from  such  memories,  kept  whis- 
pering to  her  mother  : 

"Hide  me!  hide  me  !— I  am  ashamed." 


CHAPTER    VI 

SHE    WILL    NEVER    DO    IT    AGAIN 

OH  no  !  She  will  never  do  it  again.  How 
could  she  reach  the  river,  to  begin  with,  now 
that  she  can  no  longer  stir  from  her  bed  ?  The 
prisoner  Delobelle  knows  that  by  waiting  a  little, 
a  very  little  time,  she  will  have  nothing  more 
to  desire. 

The  doctors  pretend  she  is  dying  of  a  hemor- 
rhage on  the  chest,  that  she  must  have  caught  it 
when  in  her  drenched  garments.  The  doctors 
are  mistaken ;  it  is  not  a  hemorrhage  on  the 
chest.  Then  it  is  her  love  which  is  killing  her? 
— No.  Since  that  terrible  night  she  has  not 
thought  of  Frantz,  she  feels  herself  no  longer 
\vorthy  of  loving  or  being  loved.  There  is 
thenceforth  a  spot  in  her  pure  life,  and  that  is 
precisely  what  she  is  dying  of. 

She  is  dying  of  shame,  I  tell  you.  In  her 
nightly  delirium  she  repeats  incessantly  :  "  I  am 
ashamed.  I  am  ashamed !  "  and  during  the 
moments  of  calm  she  buries  herself  in  her  cover- 
lets, draws  them  over  her  face,  as  if  to  hide 
herself. 

Quite  close  to  Desiree's  bed,  in  the  light  of 
the  window,  Mama  Delobelle  is  working  whilst 
nursing  her  daughter.  From  time  to  time  she 
raises  her  eyes  and  beholds  that  dumb  despair, 
that  inexplicable  illness,  then  she  resumes  work 
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very  quickly;  for  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  pains 
of  the  poor,  not  to  be  able  to  suffer  at  their  ease. 
They  must  go  on  working,  and  even  when  death 
is  wandering  all  around,  they  have  to  think  of 
life's  urgent  necessities. 

The  rich  man  may  shut  himself  up  with  his 
grief,  he  may  wallow  in  it,  live  on  it,  do  nothing 
but  two  things  :  suffer  and  weep.  The  poor  man 
has  neither  the  means  nor  the  right  to  do  so. 

Reflect  that  Mme.  Delobelle  was  working 
alone  at  that  time,  that  her  ringers  had  not  the 
wonderful  skill  of  De"siree's,  that  medicine  was 
dear,  and  that  for  nothing  in  the  world  would 
she  have  wished  to  cut  "the  father  "  off  from  any 
one  of  his  cherished  habits.  So,  at  whatever 
hour  the  invalid  opened  her  eyes,  she  saw  her 
mother  in  the  pale  light  of  early  morning  or 
beneath  the  lamp  at  night,  working,  working 
incessantly. 

When  the  curtains  of  her  bed  were  drawn,  she 
heard  the  little  dry,  metallic  sound  of  the  scissors 
laid  on  the  table. 

This  overwork  of  her  mother,  this  sleepless- 
ness which  kept  perpetual  company  with  her 
fever,  was  one  of  her  sufferings.  At  times  it 
exceeded  all  the  rest. 

"Come  now,  give  me  my  work  to  do  for  a 
short  time,"  she  would  say,  trying  to  sit  up  on 
her  bed.  Mama  Delobelle,  who  saw  in  the  in- 
valid's desire  a  will  to  take  a  fresh  hold  on  life, 
installed  her  as  best  she  could,  brought  the  table 
nearer. 

But  the  needle  was  too  heavy,  her  eyes  too 
weak,  and  the  least  noise  of  a  carriage  passing 
in  the  road,  of  cries  echoing  up  to  their  windows, 
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recalled  to  Desire"e  the  fact  that  the  street,  the 
disgraceful  street,  was  there  quite  near  her.  No, 
decidedly  she  was  not  strong  enough  to  live. — 
She  was  dying,  and  gradually  encircled  her- 
self in  a  supreme  renunciation.  Between  two 
stitches  of  the  needle  her  mother  looked  at  the 
girl  who  was  always  growing  paler. 

"  Are  you  comfortable  ?  " 

"Very  comfortable,"  replied  the  invalid,  with 
a  little  heartbroken  smile  which  lit  up  for  a 
moment  her  pain-drawn  face  and  showed  all  the 
ravages  of  mortal  sickness. 

Afterwards  there  were  long  silences,  the 
mother  not  speaking  for  fear  of  crying,  the 
daughter  dazed  with  fever,  already  enclosed  in 
those  invisible  veils  with  which  death  with  a  sort 
of  pity  surrounds  those  who  are  departing,  in 
order  to  subdue  what  strength  they  have  left  and 
to  carry  them  off  more  gently,  without  revolt. 

The  illustrious  Delobelle  was  never  there.  He 
had  altered  nothing  in  his  existence.  Yet  he 
knew  his  daughter  was  dying ;  the  doctor  had 
told  him.  It  had  even  disturbed  him  greatly, 
for  at  bottom  he  was  very  fond  of  his  child;  but 
in  his  strange  nature,  the  most  true,  the  most 
sincere  feelings  assumed  a  false  and  unnatural 
appearance. 

He  insisted  above  .all  on  circulating,  spreading 
abroad  his  grief.  He  played  the  unhappy  father 
from  one  end  of  the  boulevard  to  the  other.  He 
was  met  with  near  the  theatres,  in  the  actors' 
cafes,  his  eyes  red,  his  face  pale. 

He  liked  to  be  asked:  "Well,  my  poor  old 
chap,  how  are  things  at  home  ?  "  He  could  then 
shake  his  head  with  a  nervous  gesture ;  his  eyes 
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filled  with  tears,  his  mouth  with  imprecations, 
and  he  shook  his  fist  at  the  heavens  with  a  dumb 
look  full  of  wrath,  as  when  he  used  to  play  the 
Medccin  des  Enfants. 

However,  his  eyes  were  very  nearly  opened  to 
the  truth  at  last.  A  little  burning  hand  touching 
that  solemn,  self-deceived  skull  very  nearly  drove 
the  bee  out  of  his  bonnet  which  had  been  buzzing 
there  so  long.  This  is  how  it  happened. 

One  night  Desiree  woke  up  with  a  start  in 
an  extraordinary  state.  It  was  a  weakness,  an 
anguish  of  her  whole  being,  something  inex- 
pressible. It  seemed  to  her  she  was  only  held 
to  life  by  a  tense  thread,  so  tense  as  to  be  near 
breaking-point,  whose  nervous  vibration  lent  all 
her  senses  a  supernatural  fineness,  keenness.  It 
was  night.  The  room  in  which  she  was  lying — 
she  had  been  given  her  parents'  room,  which 
was  more  airy,  more  spacious  than  her  little 
alcove — was  half  in  the  shade.  The  night-light 
cast  its  luminous  circle  on  the  ceiling;  and  on 
the  work-table  the  lowered  lamp,  confined  in  its 
shade,  lighted  up  only  the  scattered  work  and 
the  outline  of  Mme.  Delobelle  asleep  in  her 
arm-chair. 

In  Desiree 's  head,  which  appeared  to  her 
lighter  than  usual,  there  appeared  to  her  a  great 
flow  of  thoughts,  of  memories.  The  most  dis- 
tant parts  of  her  life  seemed  to  come  nearer. 
The  most  trifling  incidents  of  her  childhood,  of 
scenes  she  had  not  as  yet  understood,  of  words 
heard  as  in  a  dream,  presented  themselves  to 
her  mind.  The  girl  was  astonished  at  it  w'ith- 
out  being  frightened ;  she  did  not  know  that 
before  the  great  annihilation  of  death,  people 
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often  have  a  moment  of  strange  super-excite- 
ment, as  if  the  whole  being  sharpened,  refined  its 
faculties  and  its  forces  in  a  last  unconscious 
struggle. 

From  the  bed  she  saw  her  father  and  mother, 
the  one  quite  close  to  her,  the  other  in  the  work- 
room whose  door  had  been  left  open.  Mama 
Delobelle  was  stretched  on  her  arm-chair,  utterly 
worn  out ;  and  all  those  scars,  those  big  sabre- 
cuts  with  which  age  and  suffering  mark  all 
faces,  appeared  heart-breaking  and  ineffaceable 
in  the  relaxation  of  sleep.  During  the  day  the 
will,  preoccupations,  mask  the  real  expression, 
the  faces ;  but  night  restores  them  to  themselves. 
At  that  moment  the  mother's  wrinkles,  her  red 
eyelids,  her  hair  thin  and  white  at  the  temples, 
the  curving  of  those  poor  hands  which  had  been 
tortured  by  work — everything  could  be  seen,  and 
Desiree  saw  everything.  She  would  have  liked 
to  have  been  strong  enough  to  get  up  and  to 
kiss  that  beautiful  calm  forehead  which  wrinkles 
fu'rrowed  without  tarnishing. 

By  a  contrast,  through  the  gap  of  the  door  the 
famous  Delobelle  appeared  to  his  daughter  in 
one  of  his  favourite  poses.  Sitting  three-quarter 
face  before  the  small  white  cloth  on  which  stood 
his  supper,  he  was  eating  whilst  perusing  a 
pamphlet  leaning  against  a  water-jug  opposite. 
The  great  man  had  just  returned,  the  noise  of 
his  step  must  even  have  wakened  the  invalid,  and 
still  quite  excited  by  a  fine  piece  of  acting  he 
had  seen,  he  was  supping  alone  gravely, 
solemnly,  dressed  in  his  new  coat,  his  napkin 
under  his  chin  and  his  hair  touched  up,  with 
the  curling-tongs. 
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For  the  first  time  in  her  life  De"siree  remarked 
the  striking  disagreement  between  her  emaciated 
mother,  scantily  dressed  in  her  thin  black  gar- 
ments which  made  her  look  yet  thinner  and  more 
haggard,  and  her  father  happy,  well  nourished, 
idle,  tranquil,  unconscious.  She  understood  the 
difference  between  the  two  lives  at  a  glance.  She 
was  judging  her  parents  at  a  distance  as  if  she 
was  imperceptibly  departing  from  them.  It  was 
an  additional  torture,  that  clairvoyance  at  the 
last  hour.  What  was  going  to  become  of  them 
when  she  was  no  longer  there  ?  Either  her 
mother  would  overwork  herself  and  die,  or  the 
poor  woman  would  be  obliged  to  stop  work,  and 
her  selfish  companion,  ever  'busied  with  his 
theatrical  ambitions,  would  let  them  both  little 
by  little  slip  into  the  greatest  poverty,  that  black 
hole  which  grows  wider,  deeper,  as  one  descends 
'into  it. 

Nevertheless,  he  was  not  a  wicked  man,  he 
had  proved  it  to  them  many  a  time.  Only  he 
suffered  from  an  immense  blindness  which 
nothing  had  been  able  to  cure — and  suppose  she 
were  to  try,  she.  If  before  going — something 
told  her  it  would  be  soon — if  before  going  she 
tore  away  the  thick  bandage  which  the  poor  man 
voluntarily  held  over  his  eyes  ! 

A  light  hand  loving  like  her  own  could  only 
try  the  operation.  She  alone  had  the  right  to 
tell  her  father  : 

"Earn  your  living. — Give  up  the  theatre." 

Then,  'since  time  pressed,  Desire"e  Delobelle 
took  her  courage  in  both  hands  and  called  softly  : 

"Papa — papa." 

At  his  daughter's  first  call  the  great  man  ran 
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to  her  quickly.  There  had  been  a  first  night  at 
the  Ambigu,  and  he  had  returned  inflamed, 
electrified.  The  lustres,  the  applause,  the  talks 
in  the  passages,  all  the  exciting  details  on  which 
her  father  fed  his  madness  had  left  him  more 
illusioned  than  ever. 

He  came  into  De\sireVs  room  radiant  and 
superb,  lamp  in  hand,  very  upright,  a  camellia 
in  his  buttonhole. 

"Good-evening,  Zizi.    So  you're  not  asleep?" 

And  his  words  had  a  joyful  intonation  which 
sounded  strangely  in  the  environing  sadness. 
Desiree  beckoned  to  him  with  her  hand  to  be 
silent,  pointing  out  to  him  Mama  Delobelle,  who 
was  asleep. 

"Put  down  your  lamp— I  have  something  to 
say  to  you." 

Her  voice,  broken  by  emotion,  startled  him ; 
and  her  eyes  startled  him  too,  very  wide  open, 
lit  up  by  a  penetrating  look  he  had  never  seen 
in  them  before. 

Rather  intimidated  he  drew  near,  the  camellia 
in  his  hand  to  offer  her.  His  pose  was  evidently 
one  of  embarrassment. 

"What's  the  matter,  darling?— D'you  feel 
worse  ?  " 

A  motion  of  Desiree's  pale  little  head  was 
answer  that  she  did  in  truth  feel  ill,  and  she 
wanted  to  speak  to  him  quite  close,  quite  close. 
When  he  came  near  she  put  a  burning  hand  on 
the  great  man's  arm  and  whispered  quite  low  in 
his  ear. — She  was  very  bad,  altogether  very  ill. 
She  understood  clearly  she  had  not  long  to'live. 

"Then,  father,  you'll  find  yourself  quite  alone 
with  mama. — Now  don't  tremble  like  that. — You 
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know  well  that  this  thing  was  bound  to  happen, 
that  it  was  even  very  near  at  hand.  Only  I'm 
going  to  tell  you — When  I'm  gone,  I'm  afraid 
mama  may  not  be  strong  enough  to  carry  on  the 
household. — Look  how  pale  and  tired  she  is." 

The  comedian  looked  at  his  "sainted  wife," 
and  seemed  very  astonished  at  finding  that  she 
did  really  look  so  bad.  Then  he  comforted 
himself  with  a  selfish  remark  : 

"She  has  never  been  very  strong." 

The  observation  and  its  tone  made  Desiree 
indignant,  strengthened  her  in  her  resolution. 
She  went  on  without  pity  for  the  actor's  illusions  : 

"What  will  become  of  you  two  when  I'm  no 
longer  there? — Yes,  I  know  you've  great  hopes, 
but  they're  very  long  in  being  realised.  The 
results  you've  been  waiting  for  so  long  may 
tarry  yet  longer;  and  what  will  you  do  from  now 
till  then  ? — Come,  my  dear  father,  I  shouldn't 
like  to  give  you  pain,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  at 
your  age,  intelligent  as  you  are,  it  would  be 
easy  for  you. — M.  Risler  senior  would  like 
nothing  better,  I'm  sure." 

She  spoke  slowly  with  an  effort,  seeking  out 
her  words,  interrupting  each  phrase  with  long 
silences  which  she  was  always  hoping  to  see 
filled  by  a  gesture,  an  exclamation  of  her  father. 
But  the  actor  did  not  understand.  He  listened 
to  her,  gazed  at  her  with  his  big  round  eyes, 
feeling  vaguely  that  an  accusation  was  being 
levelled  against  him  by  this  innocent  and  in- 
exorable child's  conscience;  he  did  not  yet  know 
what  accusation. 

"I  believe  you'd  do  well,"  went  on  D^sir^e 
timidly,  "I  believe  you'd  do  well  to  give  up— 
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"  Eh  ?— What  ?— What  ?" 

She  stopped  on  seeing  the  effect  of  her  words. 
The  old  comedian's  mobile  face  was  suddenly 
contorted  with  a  violent  despair;  and  tears,  real 
tears  which  he  did  not  even  think  of  hiding  with 
the  back  of  his  hand  as  is  done  on  the  stage, 
swelled  his  eyelids  without  falling,  such  was  the 
anguish  in  his  heart.  The  unfortunate  man 
began  to  understand. — But  in  the  presence  of  the 
dumb  despair  of  his  look  which  pleaded  for 
mercy,  Desiree  had  not  the  courage  to  finish. 
Besides,  the  poor  child  was  at  the  end  of  her 
strength  and  of  life.  She  murmured  two  or 
three  times  : 

"To  give  up — to  give  up — 

Then  her  little  head  fell  back  on  the  pillow 
and  she  died  without  having  dared  tell  him  what 
he  would  do  well  to  give  up. 

Sidonie  was  unable  to  attend  the  funeral,  but 
Risler  senior  was  there,  almost  as  much  moved 
as  "the  father" — the  good-hearted  Risler,  the 
friend  of  the  last  hour,  who  had  paid  all  the 
expenses  of  the  sad  ceremony.  So  the  mourn- 
ing-coaches were  magnificent,  the  hangings 
fringed  with  silver,  and  the  catafalque  buried  in 
roses  and  white  violets. 

The  procession  started  slowly,  step  by  step, 
through  the  winding  streets.  At  the  head  walked 
Delobelle  shaken  by  sobs,  pitying  himself  almost 
as  much  as  her,  a  poor  father  burying  his  child, 
and  retaining  at  the  bottom  of  his  sincere  griefs 
his  eternally  vain  personality,  which  remained 
there  like  a  stone  at  the  bottom  of  a  stream, 
motionless  beneath  the  changing  waves.  The 
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pomp  of  the  ceremony,  the  black  band  of 
mourners  which  interrupted  the  traffic  as  it 
passed,  the  draped  coaches,  the  small  brougham 
of  the  Rislers  which  Sidonie  had  sent  to  make  a 
picturesque  effect — all  that  flattered  him,  exalted 
him,  whatever  the  occasion  might  be.  At  one 
moment,  no  longer  able  to  control  his  feelings, 
he  bent  towards  Robricart,  who  was  walking 
beside  him  : 

"  Have  you  seen  ?  " 

"What  is  it?" 

And  the  unhappy  father,  wiping  his  eyes, 
murmured,  not  without  some  pride  : 

"There  are  two  private  carriages." 


BOOK    IV 
CHAPTER    1 

RUIN 

ONE  night  towards  the  end  of  January  old 
cashier  Sigismond  woke  up  with  a  start  in  his 
little  house  at  Montrouge.  Some  evil  sprite 
seemed  to  have  whispered  into  his  ear  the  fatal 
word  "Bankruptcy  !  " 

"But  it's  true,"  thought  the  worthy  man, 
sitting  up  straight  in  bed,  "the  day  after 
to-morrow  is  the  end  of  the  month.— And  I  have 
the  courage  to  sleep  !  " 

It  was  in  truth  a  question  about  an  important 
sum;  100,000  francs  to  be  paid  in  two  instal- 
ments, and  at  a  moment  when,  for  the  first  time 
for  thirty  years,  the  strong-box  of  the  firm  of 
Fromont  was  absolutely  empty.  What  was 
to  be  done  ? 

Sigismond  had  several  times  tried  to  speak 
about  it  to  Fromont  junior ;  but  the  latter  seemed 
to  flee  from  the  heavy  responsibility  of  business, 
went  through  the  offices,  always  in  a  hurry, 
feverishly,  without  seeing  or  hearing  anything 
around  him.  To  the  cashier's  uneasy  questions 
he  would  reply,  biting  his  small  moustache  : 

"It's  all  right,  it's  all  right,  my  old  Planus. — 
Don't  be  anxious — I'll  see  to  it." — And  as  he 
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said  it  he  had  the  air  of  thinking  of  something 
else,  of  being  a  thousand  leagues  from  what  was 
happening. 

The  rumour  ran  in  the  factory,  where  his 
liaison  with  Mme.  Risler  was  no  longer  a  secret 
to  anybody,  that  Sidonie  was  deceiving  him, 
making  him  very  unhappy;  and  truly  his  mis- 
tress's madness  occupied  his  mind  far  more  than 
his  cashier's  disquiet."  As  for  Risler,  he  was 
never  seen ;  he  spent  his  life  shut  up  in  the  top 
rooms,  engaged  in  watching  over  the  mysterious 
and  interminable  manufacture  of  his  machines. 

The  indifference  of  the  masters  to  the  business 
of  the  factory,  the  complete  want  of  surveillance 
had  gradually  brought  about  the  disorganisation 
of  the  whole  affair.  Workmen  and  employees 
took  it  easy,  came  late  to  their  occupations, 
went  away  early,  without  caring  for  the  old 
bell  which,  after  having  so  long  commanded 
the  work,  seemed  now  to  be  ringing  the  alarm 
and  disaster. 

Sigismond  knew  it  better  than  any  one,  and 
that  was  why  he  was  so  roughly  startled  out  of 
his  sleep.  As  if  to  see  more  clearly  into  the 
multitude  of  painful  ideas  that  pressed'upon  him, 
he  had  lit  his  candle,  and  sitting  up  in  bed, 
thought — Where  could  those  100,000  francs  be 
found?  Certainly  more  than  that  was  owing  to 
the  firm.  There  were  some  sums  due  from  the 
Prochassons,  and  others  from  many  years  back ; 
but  what  a  humiliation  it  would  be  for  him  to 
go  and  collect  all  those  ancient  bills !  Such 
things  are  not  done  among  foremost  firms  in 
commerce.  And  yet  that  was  better  than  bank- 
ruptcy. 
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"Well,  that's  settled. — I'll  make  a  round 
to-morrow,"  sighed  the  poor  cashier. 

And  whilst  he  was  thus  agitated,  tormented 
without  being  able  to  close  his 'eyes  till  the 
morning,  the  same  evil  spirit  visited  an  attic 
in.  the  Boulevard  Beaumarchais,  where,  since 
Desiree's  death,  the  illustrious  Delobelle  had 
gone  vto  live  with  his  wife. 

"  Bankruptcy  !    bankruptcy  !  " 

The  little  cripple  had  not  been  wrong  in  her 
predictions.  When  she  was  gone,  Mama  Delo- 
belle had  not  been  able  long  to  continue  with  the 
working  up  of  the  birds  and  insects.  Her  eyes 
were  blind  with  tears;  and  her  old  hands 
trembled  too  much  for  her  to  be  able  to  fix  the 
birds  of  paradise  skilfully.  The  courageous 
woman  then  set  about  other  work.  She  repaired 
lace,  embroidery,  gradually  descended  to  the 
level  of  a  working  woman. 

But  her  earnings,  growing  less  and  less,  hardly 
sufficed  for  the  urgent  necessities  of  the  house- 
hold, and  Delobelle,  whom  his  terrible  profes- 
sion of  actor  in  partibus  compelled  to  continual 
expenses,  was  reduced  to  incur  debts.  He  owed 
his  tailor,  his  bootmaker,  his  hosier ;  but  what 
disquieted  him  most  was  those  famous  lunches 
he  had  given  on  the  boulevard  at  the  time  of  his 
"managership." 

The  bill  amounted  to  250  francs,  payable  at 
the  end  of  January,  and  this  time  without  hope 
of  renewal. 

Only  one  day  before  bankruptcy  !  Only  one 
day  to  find  those  250  francs  in  !  If  he  did 
not  find  them  everything  in  their  home  would 
be  sold  up.  Mama  Delobelle  would  assuredly 
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die  at  seeing  all  the  poor  furniture,  dear  through 
their  memories  of  the  past,  disappear  ! — Think- 
ing of  it,  the  unhappy  ne'er-do-well,  whom  his 
selfishness  did  not  entirely  guarantee  from 
prickings  of  remorse,  turned  and  turned  again 
on  his  bed,  gave  vent  to  loud  sighs ;  and  all  the 
time  he  had  before  his  eyes  De"sire"e's  pale  little 
face  with  that  affectionate  look  of  entreaty  she 
turned  anxiously  towards  him  as  she  died,  when 
she  asked  him  in  a  whisper  to  give  up — to  give 
up 

"  Bankruptcy  !    bankruptcy  !  " 

This  time  it  was  M.  Chebe  who  heard  the 
sinister  cry.  You  must  know  that  for  some 
time  he  had  launched  into  considerable  enter- 
prises, very  vague,  excessively  vague,  which  eat 
up  a  lot  of  money.  Several  times  already  Risler 
and  Sidonie  had  been  compelled  to  pay  their 
father's  debts,  on  the  express  condition  that  he 
should  not  carry  on  any  more  business ;  but  these 
perpetual  plungings  were  necessary  to  his  exist- 
ence. When  he  had  no  money,  M.  Chebe  gave 
his  signature;  he  even  committed  a  deplorable 
abuse  of  his  signature,  always  reckoning  on  the 
profits  of  the  enterprise  to  meet  his  engagements. 
But  the  profits  never  came,  whilst  the  notes 
returned  to  him  with  desperate  punctuality.  His 
January  liabilities  were  particularly  heavy,  and 
he  had  not  a  sou  to  pay  them  with.  Oh,  the  rage 
of  it !  He  would  have  to  go  again  and  humiliate 
himself  to  that  Risler,  to  run  the  risk  of  being 
refused,  to  avow  he  had  broken  his  word — 

And,  next,  the  evil  sprite  went  grinning  to  the 
Rue  des  Vieilles-Haudriettes. 

Despite  the  late  hour,  Georges  Fremont  had 
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not  yet  gone  to  bed.  Sitting  at  the  corner  of  the 
fire,  his  head  in  his  hands,  in  the  blind,  mute 
concentration  of  irreparable  misfortunes,  he 
thought  of  Sidonie,  that  horrible  Sidonie  who 
was  sleeping  at  that  moment  on  the  floor  above. 
She  was  making  him  quite  mad.  She  was 
deceiving  him,  he  was  sure  of  it,  with  that 
Toulouse  tenor  Cazaboni  whom  Mme.  Dobson 
had  introduced.  For  a  long  time  he  had  im- 
plored her  not  to  receive  the  man  any  more ;  but 
Sidonie  didn't  listen  to  him,  and  during  that 
very  day,  apropos  of  a  big  ball  she  was  going 
to  give,  she  had  declared  outright  that  nothing 
would  prevent  her  from  inviting  her  tenor. 

"But  he's  your  lover  !  "  Georges  had  cried  in 
anger,  his  eyes  fixed  on  hers. 

She  had  not  denied  it;  she  had  not  even  looked 
away.  Only,  remaining  very  cold,  with  her  evil 
little  smile,  she  had  signified  to  him  that  she  did 
not  recognise  any  one  as  having  the  right  to 
judge  or  impede  her  actions,  that  she  was  free, 
that  she  intended  to  remain  free,  and  not  to  be 
tyrannised  over  by  him  more  than  by  Risler. 
They  had  spent  an  hour  thus  in  a  carriage,  with 
the  blinds  lowered,  disputing,  abusing,  almost 
striking  each  other. 

"  Bankruptcy  !  bankruptcy  1  " 

Wretched  man  !  In  his  anger  he  had  no 
longer  thought  of  it.  And  yet  he  had  seen  it 
coming  for  a  long  time,  that  terrible  end  of 
January.  How  often  between  two  meetings, 
when  his  thought,  free  for  a  moment  from 
Sidonie,  returned  to  business  affairs,  to  the 
reality  of  life,  how  often  he  had  said  to  himself  : 
"On  that  day  will  come  ruin!"  But  like  all 
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those  who  live  in  the  delirium  of  intoxication,  his 
cowardice  brought  him  to  believe  that  it  was 
too  late  to  repair  anything,  and  he  would  go  off 
more  quickly  and  violently  in  his  evil  path  so  as 
to  forget,  to  daze  himself. 

There  was  now  no  way  of  dazing  himself. 
He  saw  his  disaster  clearly. — Well,  he  had  not 
got  them,  those  100,000  francs,  and  he  did  not 
know  where  to  get  them.  For  six  months,  in 
order  to  cover  his  mistress's  ruinous  expenses, 
he  had  played  a  great  deal,  lost  huge  sums.  On 
the  top  of  that  the  failure  of  a  banker. — He  had 
nothing  left  but  the  factory,  and  in  what  con- 
dition !  Where  should  he  go  now,  and  what 
should  he  do?  When  to  this  was  added 
Sidonie's  treachery,  the  wretched  man,  not 
knowing  what  to  rely  on  in  his  big  shipwreck, 
uttered  suddenly  a  cry  of  anguish,  a  sob,  a  kind 
of  appeal  to  some  Providence. 

"Georges,  Georges,  it's  me. — What's  the 
matter  with  you  ?  " 

His  wife  was  before  him,  his  wife  who  now 
waited  for  him  every  night,  watched  anxiously 
for  his  return  from  the  club,  for  she  still  believed 
he  passed  his  nights  there.  On  seeing  her  hus- 
band change,  grow  gloomier  from  day  to  day, 
Claire  imagined  he  must  be  greatly  worried 
about  money,  no  doubt  gambling  losses.  That 
night  she  had  heard  him  walking  to  and  fro  in  his 
room  very  late.  She  had  remained  with  her  ears 
tense  to  hear  every  sound,  in  one  of  those  tender, 
grieved  watchings  when  women  gather  up  all 
their  courage  to  bear  their  heavy  burden.  The 
child  had  gone  to  sleep,  and  Claire,  hearing  the 
father  weep,  had  run  to  him. 
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Oh  !  when  he  saw  her  before  him,  so  affection- 
ate, so  moved  and  so  beautiful,  what  a  boundless, 
tardy  remorse  came  over  him  !  Yes,  she  was 
indeed  his  true  companion,  his  friend.  How- 
could  he  have  deserted  her  ?  He  wept  a  long 
time  on  her  shoulder  without  being  able  to 
speak.  And  it  was  lucky  he  did  not,  because  he 
would  have  said  everything,  everything.  The 
wretched  man  had  a  need  of  letting  himself  go, 
an  irresistible  desire  to  accuse  himself,  to  ask 
forgiveness,  to  lessen  the  weight  of  the  remorse 
that  was  crushing  his  heart.  She  spared  him 
the  trouble  of  uttering  a  word. 

"You  have  been  playing,  haven't  you?  You 
lost— how  much  ?  " 

He  nodded  assent ;  then,  when  he  could  speak, 
he  confessed  he  had  to  find  100,000  francs  and 
did  not  know  how  to  get  them.  She  did  not 
reproach  him.  She  was  one  of  those  who  in 
the  face  of  a  misfortune  only  think  of  retrieving 
it  without  the  least  recrimination.  At  the  bottom 
of  her  heart  she  even  blessed  the  disaster  which 
brought  them  together  and  became  a  bond 
between  their  lives  which  had  been  so  long 
separated.  She  considered  a  moment.  Then, 
with  the  effort  of  a  decision  which  has  cost 
much  pain  : 

"Nothing  is  yet  lost,"  she  said.  "I'll  go 
to-morrow^  to  Savigny  and  ask  grandfather  for 
the  money." 

He  would  never  have  ventured  to  suggest  it 
to  her.  The  idea  of  it  would  never  even  have 
occurred  to  him.  She  was  so  proud  and  old 
Gardinois  so  hard  !  It  was  assuredly  a  great 
sacrifice  she  was  bringing  him,  a  striking  proof 
Q  2 
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of  love.     Suddenly   he   was  overcome  by  that 
warmth   of   heart,    that  buoyancy  which   comes 
after  a  danger  passed.     Claire  appeared  to  him 
a  supernatural  being  who  had  the  gift  of  good- 
ness and  consolation,  whilst  the  other  up  above 
had  the  gift  of  infatuation  and  destruction. 
"Claire,  Claire — how  good  you  are  !  " 
Without  replying,  she  led  him  towards  their 
child's  cradle. 

"Kiss  her,"  she  said  softly  to  him,  and  as 
they  were  both  there  near  each  other,  lost  in  the 
muslin  of  the  curtain,  their  heads  bent  over  the 
little  resting  infant,  Georges  became  afraid  to 
awaken  his  daughter,  and  he  kissed  the  mother 
passionately. 


CHAPTER    11 

REVELATIONS 

• 

"En  !  there's  Sigismond  ! — How  are  you,  old 
Sigismond?  And  business! — Is  it  all  going 
well  with  you  ?  " 

The  old  cashier  smiled  good-naturedly,  dis- 
tributed handshakes  to  the  head  of  the  firm,  his 
wife,  his  brother,  and  whilst  speaking  looked 
curiously  around  him.  He  was  at  the  Pro- 
chassons'  factory,  whose  competition  was  begin- 
ning to  make  itself  felt.  He  thought  bitterly 
within  himself  of  the  differences  between  the 
firm  of  Fromont,  once  so  opulent,  living  now 
solely  on  its  old  reputation,  and  the  ever- 
increasing  prosperity  of  the  establishment  he 
saw  before  him.  His  inquisitive  look  penetrated 
the  smallest  corners,  seeking  the  fault,  the  point 
to  criticise;  and  when  he  found  nothing  his  heart 
grew  heavy,  gave  his  smile  a  somewhat  false 
and  troubled  appearance. 

What  embarrassed  him  above  all  was  the  way 
in  which  he  could  set  about  asking  for  his  em- 
ployers' money  without  exposing  their  financial 
difficulties.  The  poor  man  had  an  air  of  careless 
aloofness  which  was  truly  painful. — Business 
was  good — very  good. — He  was  passing  through 
the  district  by  chance,  and  he  had  the  idea  of 
coming  in. — It's  quite  natural,  isn't  it?  One 
likes  to  see  old  friends. 
229 
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But  these  preambles  did  not  lead  him  to  the 
required  point ;  on  the  contrary,  they .  kept  it 
out  of  his  ideas,  and  thinking  he  saw  astonish- 
ment in  the  eyes  of  the  persons  who  were  listen- 
ing, he  got  bewildered,  stammered,  lost  his 
head,  then,  as  a  last  resort,  took  his  hat  and 
made  as  if  going.  At  the  door  he  suddenly 
pulled  himself  together—  o 

"Ah  !  well,  as  I'm  here — 

And  he  winked  his  eyes  in  a  way  he  thought 
malicious,  which  was  merely  heart-rending. 

"As  I'm  here,  why  not  liquidate  that  old 
account  a  trifle  ?  " 

The  two  brothers,  the  young  woman  sitting 
at  the  desk  looked  at  each  other  a  second  without 
understanding. 

"Accounts  ?     What  accounts  ?  " 

Then  all  three  began  to  laugh  heartily  at  the 
same  time  as  at  a  rather  far-fetched  joke  of  the 
old  cashier.  You  devil  of  an  old  Planus,  go 
away  ! — He  also  laughed,  he,  the  old  man  !  He 
laughed  without  wanting  to,  in  order  to  do  like 
the  others.  Finally  they  explained.  Fromont 
junior  had  come  himself  six  months  before  to 

fet  the  money  that  remained  in  their  hands, 
igismond  felt  himself  giving  way.  He  had, 
however,  enough  courage  to  reply  : 

"Why,  that's  true.  I'd  forgotten  it! — Ah! 
really  Sigismond  Planus  is  getting  old. — I'm 
on  the  decline,  my  children,  I'm  on  the  decline." 

And  the  brave  man  went  away,  wiping  his 
eyes,  in  which  were  still  gleaming  the  big  tears 
of  that  excellent  laugh  he  had  just  been  through. 

The  bewilderment  caused  by  the  blow  received 
had  been  so  frightful  that  once  outside  he  was 
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obliged  to  sit  down.  That  was  why  Georges  had 
no  longer  taken  money  from  the  cash-box. 
What  had  happened  at  the  Prochassons'  must 
have  happened  elsewhere.  So  it  was  quite  use- 
less to  expose  himself  to  fresh  humiliation. 

"Ah  !  M.  Chorche,  M.  Chorche  !  "  murmured 
poor  Sigismond,  and  whilst  he  continued  his 
pilgrimage,  with  back  bent,  with  trembling  legs, 
the  carriage  of  Mme.  Fromont  junior  passed 
quite  near  him  on  its  way  to  the  Orleans  railway 
station  ;  but  Claire  did  not  see  Planus,  any  more 
than  she  had  seen  a  short  time  before,  as  she 
was  leaving  her  house,  M.  Chebe's  long  dress- 
coat  and  the  illustrious  Delobelle's  opera  hat, 
tw:o  more  martyrs  of  bankruptcy,  each  turning 
the  corner  of  the  Rue  des  Vieilles-Haudriettes, 
with  Risler's  factory  and  purse  for  their 
objective.  The  young  wife  was  far  too  much 
preoccupied  with  the  step  she  was  taking  to  look 
into  the  street. 

Reflect !  It  was  terrifying.  To  go  and  ask 
M.  Gardinois  for  100,000  francs,  a  man  who 
boasted  of  having  never  borrowed  or  lent  a  sou 
in  his  life.  It  was  also  one  of  his  peculiarities 
to  wish  everybody  to  have  need  of  him,  to  bend 
before  his  money.  When  the  elder  Fromonts 
rejoiced  in  his  presence  at  their  good  fortune  in 
business,  his  sharp  little  blue  eyes  smiled  ironic- 
ally, and  he  uttered  a  "That'll  be  seen  in  the 
long  run,"  in  tones  which  made  them  shiver. 

It  was  eleven  when  Claire  reached  Savigny. 
As  she  had  sent  no  notice  of  her  visit,  there  was 
no  carriage  at  the  station  to  meet  her,  and  so 
she  had  to  walk.  The  cold  was  biting,  and  the 
road  dry  and  hard.  The  chateau  appeared 
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beneath  the  lowering  sky  with  the  long  line  of 
low  walls  and  hedges  that  separated  it  from  the 
surrounding  fields. 

She  saw  that  the  home  of  her  youth  looked 
harsh  and  sad.  But  already  the  big  Newfound- 
land, recognising  her,  came  bounding  along 
amid  the  dead  leaves  and  whimpered  at  the 
entrance  gate. 

"Good-morning,  Francoise — where  is  grand- 
pa?" she  asked  the  gardener's  wife. 

He  was  in  his  office,  a  small  pavilion  detached 
from  the  body  of  the  building,  where  he  spent 
his  days  rummaging  about  and  rearranging  his 
papers,  amidst  nests  of  drawers,  pigeon-holes 
and  big  green-backed  account  books.  He  was 
closeted  with  his  gamekeeper,  a  kind  of  local 
spy  who  kept  him  well  posted.  He  was  his 
master's  favourite. 

Seeing  his  granddaughter  come  in,  pale  and 
trembling  in  her  furs,  the  old  man  saw  some- 
thing serious  and  unusual  had  happened,  and  he 
made  a  sign  to  the  servant,  who  disappeared. 

"What's  up,  little  one  ? — You  look  quite  done 
up,"  said  the  grandfather,  seated  at  his  huge 
bureau. 

Without  any  invitation  from  him  she  went 
and  kissed  him,  and  sat  down  before  the  fire. 
She  then  spoke  at  once,  faithful  to  her  resolution 
of  stating  the  object  of  her  visit  as  soon  as 
she  entered.  She  went  on  straight  to  the  end, 
respectful  without  humility,  concealing  her 
emotion  and  making  her  voice  firm  by  the  con- 
viction of  the  truth  of  her  story. 

Really,  to  see  them  thus  in  presence  of  each 
other,  he  cold,  calm,  stretched  in  his  arm-chair 
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with  his  hands  in  the  pockets  of  his  grey  woollen 
jacket,  she  mindful  of  the  least  word  she  spoke, 
as  if  each  one  of  them  had  the  power  of  con- 
demning or  acquitting  her,  you  would  have 
thought  her  a  prisoner  before  her  judge. 

His  thought  was  entirely  absorbed  in  the  joy, 
the  pride  of  his  triumph.  Behold  them  van- 
quished at  last,  those  proud  Fromonts  !  So  they 
still  had  need  of  old  Gardinois  !  His  vanity,  his 
dominant  passion  overflowed,  in  spite  of  his  will, 
in  his  whole  attitude. 

When  she  had  done  he  spoke  in  his  turn, 
beginning  with,  "I  was  sure  of  it — I  said  so— I 
knew  quite  well  what  it  would  all  end  in,"  and 
went  on  in  the  same  commonplace  wounding 
tone,  declaring  finally  that  "considering  his 
principles,  which  the  family  well  knew,"  he 
would  not  lend  a  sou. 

"All  I  can  tell  you,  little  one,  is  that  Savigny 
is  open  to  you. — Let  your  husband  come  here. 
I  want  a  secretary.  Georges  will  look  after  my 
papers  with  1,200  francs  a  year  and  feed  all  of 
you. — Offer  him  this  from  me." 

She  rose  indignant.  She  has  come  as  his 
granddaughter,  and  he  received  her  as  a  beggar. 
Thank  Heaven  !  They  had  not  come  to  that  yet. 

"You  think  so,  eh?"  said  Gardinois,  writh  a 
savage  wink. 

Quivering,  Claire  walked  to  the  door  without 
reply.  The  old  man  detained  her  by  a  gesture. 

"Take  care,  you  don't  know  what  you're 
refusing.  It's  in  your  interests  I  suggest  you 
should  bring  your  husband  down  here. — You 
don't  know  the  life  he  leads  in  town. — You 
surely  don't,  or  you  wouldn't  have  come  to 
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borrow  my  money  for  him  to  throw  away. — Ah  ! 
I'm  well  up  in  your  husband's  affairs.  I  have 
my  police  in  Paris  and  even  at  Asnieres,  as  well 
as  at  Savigny.  I  know  how  he  spends  his  days 
and  nights,  and  I  don't  want  my  money  to  go 
to  the  places  where  he  goes.  They  are  not  decent 
enough  for  money  honourably  earned." 

Claire  opened  her  astonished  eyes,  enlarged 
by  anguish,  feeling  too  certainly  some  awful 
drama  was  entering  into  her  life. 

The  old  man  went  on,  chuckling  : 

"That  little  Sidonie  has  sharp  teeth." 

"Sidonie?  " 

"Yes,  so  much  the  worse.  I  said  the  name. — 
Besides,  you'd  have  been  sure  to  have  heard  of 
it  one  day  or  other. — It's  Sidonie  who  has 
devoured  everything- — with  her  husband's  con- 
sent, of  course."  . 

And  without  pity  he  told  the  young  wife  the 
whole  story. 

Claire  heard  him  in  silence  with  a  beautiful, 
incredulous  smile.  It  irritated  the  old  man. 

"  Ah  !  you  don't  believe  me  !  "  he  cried.  "  Ah  ! 
you  require  proofs."  And  he  gave  them,  heaped 
them  up,  pierced  her  heart  with  stabs.  She  had 
only  to  go  to  Darche's,  the  jeweller  in  the  Rue 
de  la  Paix.  A  fortnight  before,  Georges  had 
bought  a  riviere  of  diamonds  for  30,000  francs. 
It  was  Sidonie's  New  Year's  present. 

At  last  he  halted;  he  had  said  all.  She  bowed 
and  went  to  the  door. 

"Going?  What  a  hurry  you're  in!"  said 
the  grandfather,  following  her  outside.  In 
reality  he  was  a  little  ashamed  of  his  savagery. 

"Won't  you  lunch  with  me?" 
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She  shook  her  head,  but  could  not  utter  a 
\vord. 

"Wait  at  least  till  the  horses  have  been  put  to. 
They  shall  drive  you  to  the  station." 

No,  still  no. 

And  she  continued  to  walk  on,  with  the  old 
man  at  her  heels. 

"Good-bye,  grandpa,"  she  said. 

"Good-bye,  then." 

And  the  gate  was  brutally  slammed  behind 
her. 

At  the  station  the  Paris  train  was  coming  up, 
and,  stunned  though  she  was,  she  knew  that  she 
would  in  a  short  time  need  all  her  courage. 

She  first  drove  to  the  jeweller  in  the  Rue  de  la 
Paix  who,  according  to  her  grandfather,  had 
provided  Georges  with  a  riviere  of  diamonds.  If 
that  was  true,  all  the  rest  was.  Her  fear  of 
learning  the  truth  was  so  great  that  on  finding 
herself  in  front  of  the  shop,  she  hesitated  some 
time,  not  daring  to  enter.  At  last  she  did  so. 

"Ah!  yes,  madam,  precisely. — M.  Fromont.— 
A  riviere  of  diamonds  and  rose  diamonds.  We 
could  make  you  a  similar  one  for  25,000  francs." 

It  was  5,ooo  francs  less  than  to  him. 

"Thanks,"  said  Claire,  "I'll  think  it  over." 

She  had  only  one  idea,  to  escape  from  the 
street,  the  noise;  to  be  alone,  quite  alone,  that 
she  might  plunge  and  lose  herself  in  the  abyss 
of  afflicting  thoughts  and  dark  ideas  that  whirled 
in  the  depths  of  her  brain.  Oh,  the  infamous 
coward  !  And  she  herself  had  that  very  night 
consoled  him,  held  him  in  her  arms  ! 

Suddenly,  without  knowing  how,  she  found 
herself  in  the  factory  courtyard.  WThat  road  had 
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she  gone  ?  Had  she  come  on  foot  or  in  a  cab  ? 
She  could  remember  nothing.  The  feeling  of 
reality  came  back  to  her  sharp  and  stern  as  she 
reached  the  steps  of  the  little  hotel.  Risler  was 
there  helping  to  send  some  boxes  of  flowers 
up-stairs  to  his  wife  for  Her  magnificent  ball 
that  same  evening.  He  directed  the  workmen 
with  his  usual  calm,  holding  up  the  long 
branches — they  might  have  broken.  "Not  like 
that— keep  away  from  the  wall — mind  the 
carpet." 

The  atmosphere  of  pleasure  and  festivity 
which  had  so  wounded  her  just  no\v  pursued  her 
into  her  house.  It  was  too  much  irony  !  She 
revolted ;  and  whilst  Risler  greeted  her,  affec- 
tionate and  full  of  respect  as  usual,  she  had  on 
her  face  an  intense  look  of  disgust,  and  passed 
straight  by  without  speaking  to  him,  without  see- 
ing the  surprise  that  opened  his  kind  big  eyes. 

She  had  hardly  entered  when  suddenly  a 
heavy  step  was  audible  in  the  drawing-room,  the 
door  of  which  was  ajar.  Somebody  then  coughed 
slightly  as  if  to  give  warning  there  was  some 
one  there.  She  thought  it  was  Risler,  as  he 
alone  had  the  right  to  enter  the  house  so  famil- 
iarly. The  idea  of  again  seeing  that  hypocritical 
face,  that  false  smile,  troubled  her  so  much  that 
she  ran  to  shut  the  door. 

"I'm  at  home  to  nobody,"  she  said. 

The  door  resisted,  and  Sigismond's  square 
head  appeared  in  the  gap. 

"It's  I,  madam,"  he  whispered.  "I've  come 
for  the  money." 

"  What  money  ?  "  asked  Claire,  who  had  for- 
gotten why  she  had  gone  to  Savigny. 
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"  Hush  !— the  funds  for  the  bills  that  fall  due 
to-morrow;  M.  Georges  as  he  went  out  said  you 
would  hand  me  them  by  and  by." 

"Ah!  yes — it's  true. — The  100,000  francs.— I 
haven't  got  them,  M.  Planus;  I  have  nothing." 

"Then,"  said  the  cashier  in  a  strange  tone  of 
voice,  as  if  speaking  to  himself,  "then  it's 
bankruptcy." 

And  he  slowly  turned  away. 

"  Bankruptcy !  " 

She  sat  down  terrified,  annihilated. 

For  some  hours  the  ruin  of  her  happiness  had 
made  her  forget  that  of  the  firm ;  but  she  remem- 
bered now. 

So  her  husband  was  ruined. 

He  so  soft,  so  weak  !  he  who  could  only  cry 
and  complain  and  shake  his  fist  at  life  like  a 
child !  What  would  become  of  the  wretched 
man  ?  She  pitied  him  in  spite  of  his  crime. 

Claire's  spirit  was  both  proud  and  generous. 
In  a  moment  she  had  quieted  within  herself  all 
her  aversions,  all  her  revolts,  and  a  sudden  light 
came  to  her  which  guided  her  to  her  duty. 


CHAPTER    III 

THE   RECKONING 

ONE  o'clock  in  the  morni-ng  sounded  on  the 
big  clock  of  St.  Gervais.  It  was  so  cold  that  the 
fine  snow  scattered  in  the  air  froze  as  it  fell, 
accumulating  on  the  pavements  all  white  and 
crisp. 

Risler,  wrapped  in  his  cloak,  was  returning 
from  the  beer-shop  briskly  by  the  deserted  Marais. 
He  was  happy,  the  good  Risler.  In  company 
with  his  two  faithful  borrowers,  Chebe  and  Delo- 
belle,  he  had  just  celebrated  his  first  night  out, 
the  end  of -the  seclusion  in  which  he  had  super- 
intended the  manufacture  of  his  printing- 
machine.  It  had  been  long,  .very  long.  But 
that  very  day  the  new  machine  had  been  tried. 
It  had  been  a  complete  success.  The  brave  man 
was  triumphant.  It  seemed  to  him  he  had  just 
paid  off  a  debt  by  giving  the  firm  of  Fromont 
the  benefit  of  a  new  invention  which  was  to  de- 
crease the  working-man's  work  and  hours,  while 
doubling  the  profits  and  the  fame  of  the  factory. 

So  he  dreamed  beautiful  dreams  as  he  walked. 
His  step  resounded  proudly.  What  projects,  what 
hopes  !  He  would  be  able  to  recall  Frantz  from 
abroad  and  give  him  some  small  post  in  the 
factory,  where  he  could  prepare  for  a  real  future. 
It  was  his  dearest  desire.  As  usual  Risler 
238 
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only  thought  of  the  happiness  of  others.  His 
sole  selfish  gratification  was  to  see  everybody 
smiling  around  him. 

Hastening,  he  reached  the  corner  of  the  Rue 
des  Vieilles-Haudriettes.  A  long  row  of  car- 
riages was  drawn  up  at  the  house. 

"Why!  it's  true,"  thought  the  worthy  man, 
"we  have  a  ball  at  our  place."  He  remembered 
Sidonie  was  giving  a  big  musical  evening  with 
dancing.  Amid  his  plans,  his  visions  of  gener- 
ous wealth,  this  fete  was  the  crown  of  his  joy 
and  pride.  The  whole  second  floor  of  the  house 
was  splendidly  lit  up.  A  dance  was  proceeding. 
Risler  looked  on  from  outside  for  a  moment, 
and  in  a  small  room  belonging  to  the  saloon  he 
recognised  Sidonie's  outline. 

She  was  standing  upright  in  the  pose  of  a 
pretty  woman  before  a  glass.  Behind  her  was  a 
smaller  shadow,  probably  Mme.  Dobson.  It  was 
all  very  dim,  but  the  grace  of  his  wife  was  recog- 
nisable in  those  barely  indicated  lines,  and 
Risler  delayed  long  to  admire  her. 

On  the  first  floor  the  contrast  was  striking. 
There  was  no  light  except  a  small  lamp  in  the 
lilac  hangings  of  the  bedroom.  Risler  observed 
it,  and  as  the  little  Fromont  had  been  ill  some 
days  before  he  grew  uneasy,  recalled  Mme. 
Georges's  strange  agitation  as  she  passed  quickly 
by  in  the  afternoon.  So  he  went  back  to  old 
Achille's  for  information. 

"  Is  the  child  of  the  Fromonts  still  ill  ?  "  he 
asked. 

"No,  it's  not  the  child,  it's  monsieur." 

"M.  Georges  ill?" 

"Yes,  he  was  taken  ill  to-night  on  his  return. 
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I  went  at  once  for  a  doctor. — He  said  it  would 
be  nothing ;  monsieur  only  needed  rest." 

Reassured  by  old  Achille's  answer,  Risler 
thought  of  going  up  to  his  own  room,  and 
avoided  the  party  and  the  guests,  about  whom 
he  cared  very  little. 

On  such  occasions  he  went  up  a  small  stair- 
case which  communicated  with  the  cashier's 
offices. 

Suddenly,  at  the  end  of  a  long  line  of  deserted 
rooms  he  perceived  a  light  in  the  bureau.  Planus 
was  still  working.  At  one  in  the  morning  that 
was  truly  extraordinary. 

Risler's  first  impulse  was  to  go  back.  In  fact, 
since  his  incomprehensible  quarrel  with  Sigis- 
mond,  he  avoided  him.  His  wounded  friendship 
had  always  prevented  an  explanation.  But  this 
night  Risler  felt  such  a  need  of  effusion,  of 
cordiality,  and  besides  the  opportunity  was  so 
favourable  for  a  talk  with  his  old  friend,  that  he 
did  not  try  to  avoid  him,  and  bravely  entered 
the  office. 

The  cashier  sat  there,  motionless  before  piles 
of  documents,  of  ledgers,  some  of  which  had 
fallen  on  the  floor.  Recognising  Risler's  step, 
he  did  not  even  raise  his  eyes.  Risler,  some- 
what intimidated,  hesitated  a  moment,  then  he 
came  straight  to  his  friend. 

"Sigismond,"  he  said  in  a  serious  voice. 

The  old  man  raised  his  head  and  showed  a 
tear-stained  face. 

"You  are  crying,  old  man? — What's  the 
matter  ?  " 

And  the  good  Risler  affectionately  extended 
his  hand  to  his  friend,  who  brusquely  drew  his 
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own  back.  The  movement  of  recoil  was  so 
instinctive,  so  violent,  that  all  Risler's  emotion 
changed  into  wrath ;  he  drew  himself  up  severely. 

"I'm  giving  you  my  hand,  Sigismond 
Planus,"  he  said. 

"And  I  refuse  you  mine,"  said  Planus,  getting 
up. 

There  was  a  terrible  silence,  during  which  one 
heard  up-stairs  the  muffled  music  of  the 
orchestra  and  the  noise  of  the  ball,  that  heavy 
stupid  noise  of  beams  shaken  by  the  rhythm  of 
the  dance. 

"Why  do  you  refuse  to  give  me  your  hand?  " 
asked  Risler  simply. 

Sigismond  was  opposite  him  with  his  hands 
on  the  desk,  as  if  to  say  with  complete  coolness 
what  he  was  about  to  reply. 

"Why? — Because  you've  ruined  the  firm; 
because  presently  at  the  place  where  you  are 
standing,  people  will  come  from  the  bank  to 
fetch  away  100,000  francs,  and  because,  thanks 
to  you,  I  haven't  a  sou  in  my  cash-box — there 
you  are." 

Risler  was  stupefied. 

"  I  ruined  the  firm  ?     I  ? — I  ?  " 

"Worse  than  that,  sir — you've  brought  it  to 
ruin  through  your  wife,  and  you  have  arranged 
to  benefit  by  our  ruin  and  your  dishonour.  Oh, 
I  see  your  game  clearly.  The  money  your  wife 
has  abstracted  from  the  unhappy  Fromonts,  the 
house  at  Asnieres,  the  diamonds  and  the  rest, 
all  that  is  to  be  settled  on  her,  sheltered  from 
disaster;  and  you  will  doubtless  be  able  now  to 
retire  from  business." 

"Oh,  oh  !  "  cried  Risler,  in  a  faint  voice,  or 
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rather  a  compressed  voice,  inadequate  to  the 
crowd  of  thoughts  it  would  have  wished  to 
express,  and  stammering,  he  pulled  the  iron- 
work towards  him  with  such  violence  that  he 
snapped  off  a  whole  piece  of  it.  At  last  he  stag- 
gered, rolled  on  the  floor,  and  remained  without 
movement,  without  speech,  retaining  only  what 
remained  of  life  in  him — a  firm  will  not  to 
die  before  being  justified.  That  will  must  have 
been  very  powerful,  for  whilst  his  temples  were 
beating,  hammered  by  the  blood  which  was 
turning  his  face  blue,  whilst  his  ears  were  buzz- 
ing, and  his  veiled  eyes  seemed  already  turned 
towards  the  terrible  unknown,  the  unhappy  man 
said  to  himself  in  an  unintelligible  voice:  "I 
must  live,  I  must  live." 

When  the  consciousness  of  things  returned, 
he  was  seated  on  the  divan  where  the  workmen 
crowded  on  pay-days,  his  cloak  on  the  ground, 
his  cravat  untied,  his  shirt  opened.  On  opening 
his  eyes  he  perceived  beside  him  old  Sigismond 
and  Mme.  Georges,  whom  the  cashier  had 
fetched  in  his  distress.  As  soon  as  Risler  could 
speak  he  addressed  her,  gasping  : 

"Is  it  true,  Mme.  Chorche — is  it  true  what  I've 
just  been  told  ?  " 

She  had  not  the  courage  to  deceive  him,  and 
looked  away. 

"So  the  firm  is  lost,"  went  on  the  unhappy 
man,  "and  it's  I — 

"No,  Risler,  my  friend,  no,  it's  not  you — 

"My  wife,  isn't  it?  Oh,  it's  horrible! — So 
that's  how  I've  paid  you  my  debt  of  gratitude — 
but  you,  Mme.  Chorche,  you  didn't  believe  me 
an  accomplice  in  that  infamy?" 
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"  No,  my  friend,  no,  calm  yourself ;  I  know 
you're  the  most  honourable  man  on  earth." 

He  looked  at  her  a  moment,  his  lips  trembling, 
his  hands  joined  together,  for  all  the  manifesta- 
tions of  that  simple  nature  had  something  child- 
like about  them. 

"Oh,  Mme.  Chorche,"  he  murmured,  "when 
I  think  it's  I  who've  ruined  you  !  " 

In  this  great  blow  which  had  struck  him,  and 
by  which  his  heart  full  of  love  for  Sidonie  was 
especially  attacked,  he  only  determined  to  see 
the  financial  disaster  of  the  firm  of  Fromont 
caused  by  his  infatuation  for  his  wife.  Suddenly 
he  started  up. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "don't  let  us  soften — the 
question  is  to  regulate  our  accounts." 

Mme.  Fromont  was  frightened. 

"Risler,  Risler,  where  are  you  going?" 

She  thought  he  was  going  up  to  Georges. 
Risler  understood  her,  and  smiled  with  superb 
disdain  : 

"Reassure  yourself,  madam. — M.  Georges 
can  sleep  in  peace. — I  have  something  more 
pressing  to  do  than  to  avenge  my  honour  as  a 
husband.  Wait  for  me  there,  I  shall  return." 
He  darted  up  the  little  staircase,  and  a  few 
moments  after  a  noise  of  hurried  steps,  a  rustling 
of  silk  filled  the  narrow  dark  passage. 

Sidonie  was  the  first  to  appear  in  ball  dress, 
splendid  in  appearance,  and  so  pale  that  her 
jewels  seemed  more  living  than  herself,  sown  on 
the  cold  marble  of  a  statue.  The  exertion  of 
dancing,  the  quivering  of  emotion  and  of  her 
quick  walk  were  still  shaking  her  utterly.  Risler 
was  following  her,  laden  with  jewel  cases, 
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caskets,  papers.  On  arriving  up  above,  he  had 
rushed  to  his  wife's  secretaire,  had  taken  all  the 
precious  things  it  contained,  jewels,  income 
documents,  the  deed  of  sale  on  the  Asnieres 
house;  then  from  the  threshold  of  the  room,  he 
had  shouted  out  to  her  in  the  ball-room  : 

"Mme.  Risler!  " 

She  had  quickly  run  to  him,  and  nothing  in 
the  rapid  scene  deranged  the  guests,  who  were 
then  in  all  the  animation  of  the  night.  Seeing 
her  husband  standing  before  the  secretaire,  the 
drawers  opened,  smashed  in,  upset  on  the  carpet 
with  the  thousand  nothings  they  contained,  she 
understood  that  something  terrible  was  happening. 

"Come  quickly,"  said  Risler,  "I  know  all." 

She  wanted  to  assume  an  innocent  haughty 
expression,  but  he  seized  her  by  the  arm  with 
such  violence  that  Frantz's  phrase  occurred  to 
her  :  "  He  will  perhaps  die  of  it,  but  he  will  kill 
you  beforehand."  As  she  was  afraid  of  death, 
she  let  herself  be  dragged  along  without  resist- 
ance, and  hadn't  even  the  strength  to  lie. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  she  asked  in  a  low 
voice. 

Risler  did  not  answer;  she  had  only  time  to 
throw  round  her  bare  shoulders  a  veil  of  light 
tulle  with  that  care  of  herself  w-hich  never  aban- 
doned her;  and  he  pushed  her  into  the  staircase 
of  the  cashier's  office  which  he  descended  at  the 
same  time  as  herself,  following  close  at  her  heels, 
fearing  to  see  his  prey  escape  him. 

"There!"  he  said  as  he  entered,  "we  have 
stolen,  we  restore,  we  give  back. — I  think, 
Planus,  some  money  can  be  got  out  of  all  that." 

And  he  placed  on  the  cashier's  desk  all  those 
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elegant  spoils  with  which  his  arms  were  laden, 
feminine  luxuries,  small  objects  of  coquetry. 

Then,  turning  to  his  wife,  he  said  : 

"Now,  your  jewels — be  quick." 

She  acted  slowly,  opened  regretfully  the  boxes 
of  bracelets  and  ear-rings,  and  especially  the 
magnificent  clasp  of  her  riviere  of  diamonds,  in 
which  the  initial  of  her  name,  a  glittering  S, 
seemed  like  a  slumbering  serpent,  imprisoned 
in  a  circle  of  gold.  Risler,  rinding  that  she  was 
too  long  about  it,  brutally  snapped  the  fragile 
fastenings. 

"It's  my  turn,"  he  then  said.  "I,  too,  must 
give  everything  ;  there  is  my  portfolio ;  what  have 
I  still  got  ? — what  have  I  still  got  ?  " 

He  rummaged  feverishly. 

"Ah,  my  watch,  with  the  chain;  it's  worth 
1,000  francs — my  rings — everything  must  go, 
everything.  We  have  100,000  francs  to  pay  this 
morning.  As  soon  as  it's  light  we  must  go  to 
the  country,  sell,  liquidate.  I  know  some  one 
who  wants  the  house  at  Asnieres. — It  will  be 
done  at  once." 

He  spoke,  he  acted  alone.  Sigismond  and 
Mme.  Georges  looked  at  him  without  saying 
anything.  As  for  Sidonie,  she  seemed  lifeless, 
unconscious.  The  cold  air,  coming  from  the 
garden  through  the  little  door  left  open  when 
Risler  fainted,  made  her  shiver,  and  she  gath- 
ered mechanically  around  her  the  folds  of  her 
scarf,  with  her  eyes  fixed,  her  thought  dazed.  A 
hand  of  iron  coming  down  on  her,  drew  her  sud- 
denly out  of  her  torpor.  Risler  had  taken  her 
by  the  arm,  and  leading  her  up  to  his  partner's 
wife  : 
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"On  your  knees,"  he  said  to  her. 

Mme.  Fromont,  stepping  back,  protested. 

"No,  no,  Risler,  not  that." 

"It  must  be  so,"  safd  Risler,  implacable; 
"restitution,  reparation — so  down  on  your  knees, 
you  wretch  !  " 

And  with  an  irresistible  movement  he  threw 
Sidonie  at  Claire's  feet;  then,  still  holding  her 
by  the  arm  : 

"You  will  repeat  after  me  word  for  word 
what  I  am  about  to  say:  'Madam.'" 

Sidonie,  half  dead  with  fear,  faintly  repeated  : 
" '  Madam.'  " 

"A  whole  life  of  humility,  of  submission." 

" '  A  whole  life  of  humil—  No,  no,  I 

can't,"  she  said,  starting  up  with  the  spring  of  a 
wild  beast. 

And  freeing  herself  from  Risler's  grip,  she 
started  running  through  the  open  door  which 
had  tempted  her  from  the  beginning  of  this 
awful  scene,  had  attracted  her  to  the  dark  of  the 
night  and  the  freedom  of  running  away,  beneath 
the  snow  which  was  falling  and  the  wind  which 
whipped  her  bare  shoulders. 

"Stop  her,  stop  her. — Risler,  Planus,  I  beg 
of  you — for  pity's  sake  don't  let  her  go  off  like 
that." 

Planus  made  a  step  towards  the  door. 

Risler  held  him  back. 

"I  forbid  you  to  stir. — I  beg  you  sincerely  to 
excuse  me,  madam,  but  we  have  now  to  deal 
with  affairs  of  a  quite  different  importance  from 
that  one.  There  is  no  longer  any  question  of 
Mme.  Risler  here. — We  have  to  save  the  honour 
of  the  firm  of  Fromont,  the  only  matter  at  stake, 
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the  only  one  that  occupies  me  at  the  moment. — 
Come  along,  Planus,  let's  see  to  the  accounts." 

Sigismond  held  out  his  hand  to  him. 

"You're  a  brave  man,  Risler.  Forgive  me 
for  having  suspected  you." 

Risler  pretended  not  to  hear. 

"Let's  say  there  are  100,000  francs  to  be  paid. 
— How  much  is  left  in  the  cash-box  ?  " 

Gravely  he  sat  down  and  pored  over  the 
account  books,  appraising  with  Planus,  whose 
father  had  been  a  jeweller,  all  those  diamonds 
he  had  once  admired  on  his  wife  without  a  notion 
of  their  value. 

Meanwhile  Sidonie  was  running  bare-headed, 
stifling  cries  of  rage  and  sobs.  Where  was  she 
going? — She  had  rushed  off  like  a  madwoman, 
crossing  the  garden,  the  courtyard  of  the  factory, 
the  sombre  arches  in  which  the  sinister,  icy  wind 
was  engulfed.  Old  Achille  had  not  recognised 
her;  he  had  seen  so  many  of  them  pass  that 
night,  silhouettes  wrapped  in  white  ! 

The  young  woman's  first  idea  was  to  go  to  the 
tenor  Cazaboni,  whom  finally  she  had  not  dared 
to  invite  to  her  ball ;  but  he  was  at  Montmartre, 
and  that  was  far  off  in  the  costume  she  had  on  ; 
and,  then,  would  he  be  at  home?  Her  parents 
would  doubtless  have  welcomed  her  heartily; 
but  she  could  already  hear  Mme.  Chebe's 
laments  and  the  little  man's  sermon  under  three 
headings. 

Then  she  thought  of  Delobelle,  of  her  old 
Delobelle.  In  the  ruin  of  all  her  splendours 
she  recalled  the  man  who  had  first  initiated  her 
into  society  ways,  who  gave  her  lessons  in 
dancing  and  deportment  when  she  was  little, 
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laughed  at  her  pretty  ways,  and  taught  her  to 
think  herself  beautiful  before  any  one  had  ever 
told  her  so.  Something  hinted  to  her  that  this 
good-for-nothing  would  uphold  her  against  all 
the  others.  She  got  into  one  of  the  carriages 
waiting  at  the  gate  and  drove  off  to  the 
comedian's  in  the  Boulevard  Beaumarchais. 

For  some  time  Mama  Delobelle  had  been 
making  straw  hats  for  export;  a  wretched  busi- 
ness if  ever  there  was  one,  which  scarcely 
brought  her  in  two-and-a-half  francs  for  twelve 
hours'  work.  And  Delobelle  went  on  getting 
fatter  in  proportion  as  his  "saintly  wife  "  became 
thinner.  At  that  very  moment  he  was  on  the 
point  of  uncovering  a  fragrant  cheese  soup,  kept 
hot  in  the  ashes  of  the  fire-place,  when  there  was 
a  vigorous  knock  at  the  door.  The  actor 
trembled  on  hearing  it  at  that  undue  hour. 

"  Who's  there  ? "  he  inquired,  somewhat 
shaken. 

"It's  me — Sidonie. — Open  quickly." 

She  came  in  shivering,  and  throwing  off  her 
wrapper  approached  the  stove  where  the  fire  was 
just  expiring.  She  at  once  began  to  speak, 
vented  the  wrath  which  had  been  strangling  her 
for  an  hour,  and  whilst  she  related  the  scene 
in  the  factory,  the  luxury  of  her  dress  on  that 
fifth  floor,  so  bare  and  so  poor,  the  white 
brilliance  of  her  parure  chilled  by  those  piles  of 
vulgar  hats,  those  heaps  of  straw  scattered  about 
the  room,  all  gave  the  clear  impression  of  a 
drama,  one  of  those  fearful  shocks  of  life  in  which 
ranks,  feelings,  fortunes  are  rudely  confounded. 

"Oh  !  I  shan't  go  back  again.  It's  all  over. — 
Free,  here  I  am,  free  !  " 
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"But,"  asked  the  comedian,  "who  could  have 
denounced  you  to  your  husband?  " 

"It's  Frantz,  I'm  sure  it's  Frantz.  He 
wouldn't  have  believed  it  from  anybody  else. — A 
letter  came  from  Egypt  last  night  actually.- — Oh, 
how  he  treated  me  before  "that  woman  ! — To 
oblige  me  to  kneel  dowm. — But  I'll  revenge 
myself.  I  luckily  took  with  me  w'hat  I  shall 
avenge  myself  with  before  going." 

And  her  old  smile  curved  at  the  corners  of  her 
pale  lips.  The  old  scamp  listened  to  it  all  with 
much  interest.  In  spite  of  his  pity  for  that  poor 
devil  of  a  Risler,  for  Sidonie  herself,  he  could 
not  help  regarding  the  affair  from  a  purely 
scenic  standpoint,  and  carried  away  by  his  mania 
at  last  exclaimed  : 

"What  a  stunning  situation  for  a  fifth  act!" 

She  did  not  hear  him.  Absorbed  in  some  evil 
thought  at  which  she  smiled,  she  placed  her 
elegant,  snow-drenched  shoes  near  the  fire. 

"Well,  now,  what  are  you  going  to  do?" 
asked  Delobelle  after  a  moment. 

"I  remain  here  till  daylight. — Rest  a  bit. — 
Then  I'll  see." 

"  I've  no  bed  to  offer  you,  my  poor  girl.  Mama 
Delobelle  is  asleep." 

"Don't  worry  about  her,  my  good  Delobelle. — 
I'm  going  to  sleep  in  this  arm-chair.  I  shan't 
give  any  trouble." 

The  comedian  sighed. 

"Ah  !  that  arm-chair. — It  was  our  poor  Zizi's. 
She  kept  awake  in  it  many  nights  when  work 
pressed. — Well,  those  who  pass  away  are 
decidedly  the  happiest." 

He  always  had  at  his  disposal  one  of  those 
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selfish  and  consoling  maxims.  He  had  scarcely 
formulated  this  one  before  he  perceived  with 
terror  that  his  soup  would  soon  be  quite  cold. 
Sidonie  saw  his  movement. 

"But  you  are  going  to  have  supper? — Please 
go  on." 

"By  Jove,  it  is  so. — That's  part  of  our  rough 
actor's  life. — For  you  see,  my  girl,  I  hold  to 
my  profession.  I  have  not  given  it  up.  I'll 
never  give  it  up." 

What  yet  remained  of  Desiree's  soul  in  that 
miserable  room  where  she  had  lived  for  twenty 
years,  must  have  shuddered  at  that  awful  declara- 
tion. He  would  never  give  up  ! — Delobelle  con- 
tinued : 

"Look  you,  whatever  they  may  say,  it's  still 
the  finest  profession  in  the  world.  You're  free, 
you  don't  depend  on  any  one.  Everything  for 
glory  and  the  public  ! — Ah  !  I  well  know  what 
I  should  do  in  your  place.  You  weren't  born  to 
live  among  all  those  bourgeois,  the  deuce  ! — You 
wanted  the  artistic  life,  the  fever  of  success,  the 
unforeseen,  the  emotions." 

As  he  spoke,  he  had  sat  down,  tied  his  napkin 
under  his  chin,  helped  himself  to  a  big  plate  of 
soup. 

"Without  taking  into  account  that  your  suc- 
cess as  a  pretty  woman  would  not  injure  your 
success  as  an  actress. — By  Jove  !  D'you  know? 
You  ought  to  take  a  few  lessons  in  declamation. 
With  your  voice,  your  intelligence,  vour 
resources,  you'd  have  a  magnificent  future." 

And  suddenly,  as  if  to  initiate  her  into  the 
joys  of  dramatic  art : 

"But,    I    fancy,    you've    had    no    supper? — . 
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Emotions  are  exhausting ;  sit  down  there,  take 
this  plate.  I'm  sure  you  haven't  eaten  cheese 
soup  for  a  long  time." 

He  ransacked  the  cupboard  to  find  her  a  cover, 
a  napkin  ;  and  she  sat  opposite  him,  helping 
him  and  laughing  a  little  at  the  difficulties  of  the 
installation.  She  was  already  less  pale.  There 
was  in  her  eyes  even  a  pretty  brilliance  com- 
posed of  the  tears  of  the  previous  hour  and  the 
gaiety  of  the  present. 

The  trull  !  Her  whole  happiness  in  life  had 
gone  for  ever  :  honour,  family,  future.  She  had 
been  driven  from  her  house,  despoiled,  dis- 
honoured. She  had  just  undergone  every  humili- 
ation, every  disaster.  It  did  not  prevent  her 
supping  with  a  marvellous  appetite,  and  from 
cheerily  bandying  jokes  with  Delobelle  about  her 
vocation  and  her  future  successes.  She  felt 
herself  light-hearted,  happy,  travelling  to  that 
country  of  Bohemia,  her  true  country.  What 
was  further  going  to  happen  to  her?  Of  how 
many  ups  and  downs  would  her  new,  unforeseen 
and  capricious  existence  consist?  She  thought 
of  it  as  she  went  to  sleep  in  De"sireVs  big  arm- 
chair; but  she  also  thought  of  her  vengeance, 
her  dear  vengeance,  which  she  had  there,  in  her 
hand,  quite  ready,  and  so  sure,  and  so  ferocious  ! 


CHAPTER    IV 

THE    HONOUR    OF    THE    FIRM 

IT  was  late  in  the  morning  when  young 
Fromont  wroke  up.  The  light  penetrating  the 
curtains  recalled  him  to  the  feeling  of  reality. 
He  felt  a  shock  in  his  whole  being,  and,  even 
before  thinking,  the  vague  impression  of  sadness 
which  forgotten  misfortunes  leave  in  their  place. 
All  the  well-known  sounds  of  the  factory,  the 
panting,  heavy  breathing  of  the  machines  were 
in  full  activity.  The  world  still  existed  !  and 
gradually  the  idea  of  responsibility  awoke  in 
him. 

"It's  to  be  to-day,"  he  said  to  himself. 

The  factory  bell  rang,  then  other  bells  in  the 
neighbourhood,  then  the  Angelus. 

"Noon — already. — How  I've  slept !  " 

He  had  a  little  remorse  and  a  great  comfort  in 
thinking  the  bankruptcy  drama  had  passed  by 
without  him.  What  had  they  done?  Why 
hadn't  they  told  him  ?  He  rose,  opened  the 
curtains  and  saw  Risler  and  Sigismond  talking 
together  in  the  garden.  And  they  hadn't  talked 
together  for  such  a  long  time  !  What  had  hap- 
pened ? — When  he  was  ready  to  go  down,  he 
found  Claire  at  the  door  of  his  room. 

"You  mustn't  go  out,"  she  said  to  him. 

"Why?" 

''Remain  there — I'll  explain." 
252 
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"But  what's  up? — Have  the  bank  people 
been  ?  " 

"Yes,  they've  been — the  money's  paid." 

"Paid?" 

"Risler  found  the  money . — He's  been  the 
rounds  with  Planus  since  the  morning. — It  seems 
his  wife  had  superb  jewels.— Her  riviere  of 
diamonds  alone  sold  for  20,000  francs. — He  has 
also  sold  their  house  at  Asnieres  with  all  its 
contents,  but  as  time  was  needed  for  registering 
the  deed  of  sale,  Planus  and  his  sister  have 
advanced  the  sum." 

She  turned  away  from  him  as  she  spoke.  He, 
on  his  part,  lowered  his  head  to  avoid  her  gaze. 

"Risler  is  an  honest  man,"  she  went  on,  "and 
when  he  knew  from  whom  his  wife  got  all  her 
luxury — 

"What  !  "  said  Georges,  panic-stricken.  "He 
knows ?  " 

"Everything,"  replied  Claire  in  a  whisper. 

The  wretched  man  paled,  stammered  a  few 
words. 

"  But  then — you  ?  " 

"Oh  !  I — I  knew  all  before  Risler.  Yesterday 
when  I  came  back — do  you  remember  ? — I  told 
you  I  had  heard  very  cruel  things  at  Savigny 
and  would  have  given  ten  years  of  my  life  not 
to  have  gone  there." 

"Claire!" 

He  had  a  great  impulse  of  affection,  stepped 
towards  his  wife;  but  her  face  was  so  cold,  so 
gloomily  resolute,  her  despair  was  so  clearly 
written  in  austere  indifference  on  her  whole 
person  that  he  did  not  dare  to  clasp  her  to  his 
heart  as  he  desired,  and  only  murmured  : 
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"Forgive  ! — forgive  !  " 

"You  must  think  me  very  calm,"  said  the 
courageous  wife.  "It  is  because  I  wept  all  my 
tears  yesterday.  You  may  have  believed  it  was 
because  of  our  ruin;  you're  wrong.  So  long  as 
one  is  young  and  strong  like  ourselves,  such 
cowardices  are  not  allowed.  We're  armed 
against  absolute  poverty,  and  we  can  fight  it 
face  to  face. — No.  I  cried  for  our  lost  happiness, 
for  you,  for  the  madness  that  has  lost  you  your 
only,  your  true  friend  among  women." 

She  was  beautiful  as  she  thus  spoke,  more 
beautiful  than  Sidonie  had  ever  been.  What 
had  once  been  rather  cold  and  immobile  in 
Claire's  physiognomy  had  been  animated  by  the 
anxieties,  the  doubts,  all  the  tortures  of  passion. 

Georges  looked  at  her  with  admiration.  Re- 
morse, despair,  shame  entered  his  heart,  as 
well  as  a  new  love,  and  he  was  about  to  kneel 
before  her. 

"No,  no,  get  up,"  said^Claire,  "if  you  knew 
what  you  remind  me  of ;  if  you  knew  what  a 
face  full  of  lies  and  hate  I  saw  at  my  feet  last 
night " 

"Oh,  I — I  don't  lie,"  answered  Georges, 
quivering.  "Claire,  I  implore  you,  in  our 
child's  name — 

At  that  moment  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door. 

"Get  up.  You  see  life  is  claiming  us,"  she 
whispered,  with  a  bitter  smile. 

Then  she  informed  herself  of  what  they  were 
wanted  for.  It  was  M.  Risler,  who  asked  to 
speak  with  monsieur  in  the  office. 

"All  right,"  she  answered;  "say  he'll  come 
down." 
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Georges  was  on  the  point  of  going  when  she 
stopped  him. 

"No,  let  me  go  there.      He  mustn't  see  you  yet." 

"But 

"I  wish  it.  You  don't  know  what  a  state  of 
rage  he  is  in,  this  poor  man  you  have  deceived. 
If  you'd  seen  him  last  night,  crushing  his  wife's 
wrists — 

"My  life  belongs  to  him." 

"It  belongs  to  me  also;  and  I  don't  want  you 


to  go." 
"Very 


'ery  good.     I'll  do  all  you  wish." 

Claire  went  down  into  Planus's  office.  To 
see  Risler  walking  to  and  fro,  his  hands  behind 
his  back,  as  peaceful  as  usual,  you  would  not 
have  suspected  what  had  previously  happened. 
When  Mme.  Fromont  appeared,  he  smiled  sadly 
and  shook  his  head. 

"I  thought  you'd  come  instead  of  him,  but 
my  business  is  not  with  you.  I  must  absolutely 
see  him,  speak  to  him." 

"But  aren't  you  afraid? — Human  strength 
has  its  bounds. — Perhaps  in  the  presence  of  the 
man  who  has  done  you  so  much  harm — 

Risler  took  her  hands,  looked  her  in  the  eyes 
with  serious  admiration. 

"Dear  creature,  who  only  speak  of  the  injury 
done  me. — You  don't  know  I  hate  him  as  much 
for  his  treason  to  you.— But  nothing  of  the  kind 
exists  for  me  at  the  moment.  Here  there  is 
simply  a  trader  who  wants  to  come  to  an  under- 
standing with  his  partner  for  the  good  of  the 
house.  So  let  him  come  down  without  fear,  and 
if  you  fear  any  recklessness  on  my  part,  remain 
with  us." 
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"I  believe  you,  my  friend,"  said  Claire,  and 
she  went  up  for  her  husband. 

The  first  minute  of  the  interview  was  terrible. 
Georges  was  livid,  agitated,  humbled.  He  would 
have  preferred  a  hundred  times  to  face  this  man's 
pistol  at  twenty  paces  than  to  appear  before  him 
as  a  guilty  man  who  had  not  been  chastised, 
and  to  be  obliged  to  restrain  his  feelings  to  the 
quiet,  commonplace  level  of  a  business  talk. 

Risler  affected  not  to  see  him  and  went  on 
striding  to  and  fro  whilst  speaking. 

"Our  firm  is  going  through  a  fearful  crisis. — 
We  avoided  the  catastrophe  to-day  only ;  it's  not 
over  yet. — That  accursed  invention  has  kept  me 
a  long  time  from  business.  Luckily  I'm  now 
free  and  can  see  to  it.  But  you  must  also  see 
to  it.  The  workmen  have  rather  followed  their 
employers'  example.  There  is  an  extreme  care- 
lessness. This  morning,  the  first  time  for  a  year, 
the  people  came  to  work  at  the  proper  time.  I 
reckon  on  you  to  regulate  all  that.  As  for  me, 
I'm  going  back  to  my  designs.  Our  models 
have  got  old.  We  must  have  new  ones  for  the 
new  machines.  I  have  great  trust  in  our  new 
printing-machines.  The  trials  have  succeeded 
beyond  expectation.  That  is  how  we  shall 
recover  our  trade.  I  didn't  tell  you  earlier, 
because  I  wanted  to  surprise  you ;  but  now  there 
are  no  surprises  left.  Isn't  that  so,  Georges?" 

His  voice  expressed  such  cutting  irony  that 
Claire  shuddered,  fearing  an  outburst;  but  he 
resumed  very  naturally  : 

"Yes,  I  think  I  can  be  certain  that  in  six 
months  the  Risler  printing-machine  will  begin 
to  show  magnificent  results.  But  those  six 
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months  will  be  hard  to  live  through.  We  must 
restrict  ourselves,  diminish  our  expenses,  make 
all  the  economies  we  can.  We  had  five  de- 
signers, we  shall  now  only  have  two.  I  engage 
to  make  up  for  the  absence  of  the  others  by 
night-work.  Besides,  from  this  month  I  give  up 
my  share  as  a  partner.  I.  shall  take  my  wages 
as  before,  as  an  employee,  and  nothing  more." 

Fromont  junior  wanted  to  speak,  but  his  wife 
stopped  him  with  a  gesture,  and  Risler  senior 
continued  : 

"I'm  no  longer  your  partner,  Georges.  From 
this  day  our  deed  of  partnership  is  annulled.  I 
wish  it — you  understand  me  ? — I  wish  it.  So  we 
shall  remain  together  until  the  firm  is  on  its 
legs  again,  and  then  I —  But  what  I  shall 
then  do  only  concerns  me. — That's  what  I  had 
to  tell  you,  Georges." 

During  the  silence  that  followed  a  sound  of 
wheels  was  heard  in  the  garden,  and  two  big 
furniture  vans  stopped  at  the  doorsteps. 

"Excuse  me,"  said  Risler,  "I  must  leave  you 
a  moment.  Those  vans  have  come  for  my 
belongings." 

"What!  you're  also  selling  your  furniture?" 
cried  Mme.  Fromont. 

"Certainly — to  the  last  stick. — I  return  them 
to  the  firm.  They  belong  to  it." 

"But  it's  impossible,"  said  Georges.  "I  can't 
stand  that." 

Risler  turned  on  him  with  a  movement  of 
indignation. 

"What  d'you  say  ?    What  won't  you  stand  ?  " 

Claire  stopped  him  with  a  suppliant  gesture. 

"It's    true — true,"    he    murmured;    and    he 
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rushed  out  to  escape  the  temptation  of  giving 
full  vent  to  his  feelings. 

The  second  floor  was  deserted.  The  servants, 
dismissed  and  paid  off  in  the  morning,  had 
left  the  apartment  in  the  disorder  of  the  day 
before. 

Poor  Risler  \vas  pondering  sadly  amid  the 
noise  of  hammers  and  the  removal-men,  when  a 
short,  authoritative  step  made  itself  heard  behind 
him;  and  M.  Chebe  appeared,  the  quite  little 
M.  Chebe,  red,  out  of  breath,  flaming.  As 
always,  he  took  a  very  high  tone  with  his  son- 
in-law. 

"  What's  this  ?  What  do  I  learn  ?  What !  are 
you  moving?  " 

"I'm  not  moving,  M.  Chebe — I'm  selling. !' 

The  little  man  bounded  up. 

"You're  selling ?    And  what?" 

"I'm  selling  everything,"  said  Risler  in  a 
dull  tone,  without  even  looking  at  him. 

"Look  here,  my  son-in-law,  use  a  little  reason. 
My  goodness  !  I  don't  say  that  Sidonie's  con- 
duct— besides,  I  know  nothing.  I  never  wanted 
to  know. — Only  I  remind  you  of  your  dignity. 
Dirty  linen  should  be  washed  in  the  family,  the 
deuce  !  One  doesn't  make  an  exhibition  of  one- 
self, as  you've  been  doing  since  this  morning. 
Look  at  all  those  people  at  the  windows  of  the 
workrooms;  and  even  under  the  porch. — But 
you're  the  talk  of  the  district,  my  dear  sir." 

"So  much  the  better.  The  dishonour  has  been 
public,  the  reparation  must  be  public  also." 

The  apparent  calm,  the  indifference  to  his 
remarks  exasperated  M.  Chebe.  He  suddenly- 
changed  manner  and  took  to  talking  to  his  son- 
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in-law  in  the  serious,  autocratic  way  in  which 
people  talk  to  children  and  madmen. 

"Well,  no!  you've  not  the  right  to  remove 
anything  from  here.  I  formally  oppose  it  with 
all  my  strength  as  a  man,  with  all  my  authority 
as  a  father.  D'you  think  I'm  going  to  let  you 
turn  my  child  out  in  the  streets  ? — Ah  !  no.  Ah  ! 
no.  We've  had  enough  of  that  kind  of  madness. 
Nothing  more  will  leave  the'apartments." 

And  M.  Chebe,  having  shut  the  door,  planted 
himself  before  it  with  an  heroic  gesture.  Good- 
ness !  His  own  interests  also  were  at  stake. 
Once  his  child  was  turned  out,  as  he  said,  he 
ran  great  risk  of  no  longer  himself  lying  on  a 
bed  of  roses.  He  was  superb  in  his  pose  as 
indignant  father;  but  he  did  not  keep  it  long. 
Two  hands,  two  vices  had  seized  his  wrists,  and 
he  found  himself  again  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  leaving  the  door  free  to  the  packers. 

"Chebe,  my  good  man,  listen  to  me  carefully," 
said  Risler,  bending  towards  him.  "I'm  at  the 
end  of  my  patience. — Since  this  morning  I've 
been  making  incredible  efforts  to  restrain  myself  ; 
but  it  wouldn't  take  much  to  make  my  wrath 
burst  out,  and  then  woe  to  him  on  whom  it  may 
fall  !  I'm  the  sort  of  man  to  kill  somebody. — 
So,  be  off  quickly  !  " 

There  was  such  a  tone  in  his  words,  the  way 
in  which  Risler  shook  him  whilst  speaking  was 
so  eloquent,  that  M.  Chebe  was  immediately  con- 
vinced. He  even  stuttered  excuses.  Certainly 
Risler  was  right  to  do  as  he  did.  All  honest 
people  would  say  so. — And  he  gradually  re- 
treated to  the  door.  He  only  recovered  his  cool- 
ness at  the  bottom  of  the  staircase,  and  stalked 
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through  the  courtyard  with  a  victorious  demean- 
our. 

Risler  went  down  to  the  cashier's  officer,  and 
at  that  moment  Achille  came  in,  bringing  the 
mail.  Rister  took  the  heap  of  letters,  quietly 
opened  them  one  by  one  and  passed  them 
severally  to  Sigismond. 

"There's  a  Lyons  order. — Why  was  no  answer 
sent  to  Saint-Etienrie  ?  " 

He  plunged  with  all  his  strength  into  business 
details.  Suddenly,  among  the  broad  envelopes, 
stamped  with  commercial  names,  he  discovered 
a  smaller  one  carefully  sealed  and  slipped  so 
traitorously  among  the  others  that  he  had  not 
noticed  it  at  first.  He  at  once  recognised  the 
fine,  long,  firm  handwriting.  "To  M.  Risler. — 
Personal."  It  was  Sidonie's  hand. 

All  his  love,  all  his  anger  as  a  deceived  hus- 
band rose  up  with  the  force  of  indignation  which 
creates  murderers.  What  was  she  writing? 
What  new  lie  had  she  invented  ?  He  was  about 
to  open  the  letter;  then  he  stopped.  He  under- 
stood that  if  he  read  it,  it  was  all  up  with  his 
courage;  and  leaning  towards  the  cashier: 

"Sigismond,  old  man,"  he  whispered,  "d'you 
wish  to  do  me  a  service  ?  " 

"I  should  think  so  !  "  answered  the  brave  man, 
with  enthusiasm.  He  was  so  happy  to  hear  his 
friend  speak  to  him  with  his  kindly  voice  of 
olden  days ! 

"Well,  here's  a  letter  I  don't  wish  to  read  now. 
I'm  sure  it  would  prevent  me  from  thinking  and 
living.  You  must  keep  it  for  me,  and  this  also." 

He  drew  out  of  his  pocket  a  small  parcel  care- 
fully sealed,  which  he  held  out  to  him. 
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"It's  all  that  remains  to  me  of  the  past,  all 
that  remains  of  that  woman. — I  am  determined 
not  to  see  her,  or  anything  which  reminds  me  of 
her,  until  my  task  is  ended  here,  and  thoroughly 
ended. — I  need  all  my  brains,  you  understand. 
— You'll  pay  the  Chebe's  allowance. — Suppose 
she  herself  asked  for  anything,  you'd  do  the 
needful. — But  you  shall  never  talk  to  me  about 
her. — And  you  will  keep  this  deposit  carefully 
until  I  ask  it  back  of  you." 

Sigismond  shut  up  letter  and  parcel  in  a  secret 
drawer  of  his  desk  with  other  precious  papers. 
Risler  immediately  set  about  running  through 
his  correspondence ;  but  the  whole  time  he  .saw 
before  his  eyes  the  fine  English  characters  traced 
by  a  little  hand  which  he  had  so  often  and  so 
ardently  pressed  to  his  heart. 


CHAPTER    V 

THE   CAFE   CHANTANT 

THANKS  to  Risler,  the  factory  clock  had  very 
soon  resumed  its  authority.  But  all  the  courage 
with  which  he  armed  himself  was  more  apparent 
than  real.  The  memory  of  his  wife  never  left 
him.  What  had  become  of  her?  What  was 
she  doing?  He  was  almost  angry  with  Planus 
for  not  speaking  to  him  about  her.  That  letter 
especially,  that  letter  he  had  had  the  courage 
not  to  open,  troubled  him.  He  thought  about  it 
constantly.  Ah  !  if  he  had  dared,  how  he  would 
have  asked  it  back  from  Sigismond  ! 

One  day  the  temptation  was  too  strong.  He 
found  himself  alone  in  the  office.  The  old 
cashier  had  gone  to  lunch,  leaving,  by  an  extra- 
ordinary chance,  the  key  on  his  drawer.  Risler 
could  not  resist.  He  opened,  searched,  rum- 
maged among  the  papers.  The  letter  was  no 
longer  there.  Sigismond  must  have  put  it  into 
a  more  secret  place,  perhaps  foreseeing  what 
would  happen.  At  bottom  Risler  was  not  angry 
at  the  disappointment,  for  he  felt  that  had  he 
found  the  letter  it  would  have  meant  the  end  of 
the  active  resignation  he  imposed  on  himself  with 
such  difficulty. 

He  was  always  at  work,  and  prosperity,  which 
began  to  return,  changed  naught  in  his  habits  of 
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seclusion.  From  the  highest  room  on  the  top 
floor  of  the  house  he  heard  the  noise  of  his 
machines  in  operation.  He  was  neither  the  less 
sombre  nor  the  less  taciturn.  One  day,  however, 
they  heard  at  the  factory  that  his  printing- 
machine,  an  example  of  which  had  been  sent 
to  the  big  Manchester  Exhibition,  had  just  taken 
the  gold  medal  there,  which  was  a  definite  con- 
secration of  success. 

Mme.  Georges  called  Risler  into  the  garden  at 
lunch-time,  and  desired  to  give  him  the  good 
news  herself. 

For  the  moment  he  smiled  with  pride  and  his 
aged,  embittered  expression  relaxed.  His  vanity 
as  inventor,  the  pride  of  his  glory,  especially 
the  idea  of  repairing  so  superbly  the  injury  done 
by  his  wife  to  the  firm,  filled  him  for  a  minute 
with  real  happiness.  He  clasped  Claire's  hands 
in  his,  and  murmured  as  in  the  happy  days  of 
long  ago  : 

"I'm  happy — I'm  happy." 

But  what  a  difference  in  tone  !  It  was  uttered 
without  warmth,  without  hope,  with  the  satis- 
faction of  a  task  accomplished,  but  nothing 
more.  The  bell  rang  for  the  return  of  the  work- 
men, and  Risler  went  up  again  quietly  to  set 
to  work  as  on  other  days. 

After  a  moment  he  came  down.  Despite  every- 
thing, the  news  had  excited  him  more  than  he 
wanted  perceived.  He  wandered  in  the  garden, 
roamed  about  the  office,  smiling  mournfully  at 
old  Planus  through  the  glass. 

"What  ails  him?"  the  cashier  asked  himself. 
"  What  does  he  want  of  me  ?  " 

At  last,  when  night  came,  at  the  moment  of 
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closing  the  office,  Risler  decided  to  go  in  and 
speak. 

"Planus,  old  fellow,  I  want " 

He  hesitated  a  little. 

"  I  want  you  to  give  me — the  letter,  you  know, 
the  little  letter  with  the  packet." 

Sigismond  looked  at  him  amazed.  He  had 
naively  imagined  Risler  no  longer  thought  of 
Sidonie,  that  he  had  altogether  forgotten  her. 

"  What ! — You  want ?  " 

"Ah,  listen  !  I've  well  earned  it.  I  may  well 
think  a  little  of  myself  now.  I've  thought 
enough  about  others." 

"You're  right,"  said  Planus.  "Well!  this  is 
what  we'll  do.  The  letter  and  packet  are  at  my 
house  at  Montrouge.  If  you  like  we'll  go  and 
dine  at  the  Palais-Royal — you  remember,  as  in 
the  good  old  times.  I'll  stand  treat. — We'll 
bedew  your  medal  with  the  finest  wine  ! — Then 
we'll  go  home  together.  We'll  put  you  up  for 
the  night. — It's  very  nice  there. — Quite  country. 
— To-morrow  at  seven  we'll  return  together  to 
the  factory  by  the  first  omnibus. — Come  now, 
my  boy,  do  me  this  pleasure.  Or  I'll  believe 
you're  still  angry  with  your  old  Sigismond " 

Risler  accepted.  He  hardly  thought  about 
celebrating  his  medal,  but  of  opening  a  few 
hours  sooner  the  little  letter  he  had  at  last  won 
the  right  of  reading.  He  had  to  dress.  It  was 
quite  an  affair ;  for  the  last  six  months  he  had 
been  living  in  workman's  costume.  And  what 
an  event  in  the  factory  ! 

Mme.  Fromont  was  at  once  informed. 

"Madam,  madam — there's  M.  Risler  going 
out." 
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Claire  looked  at  him  through  the  windows, 
and  that  big  body,  bent  by  grief,  leaning  on 
Sigismond's  arm,  caused  her  a  deep,  singular 
emotion,  which  she  always  remembered  after- 
wards. The  people  in  the  street  saluted  Risler 
with  affectionate  respect.  The  simple  greeting 
warmed  his  heart.  He  had  such  need  of  kindli- 
ness and  good-will  !  But  the  noise  of  the  car- 
riages dazed  him  a  bit. 

"My  head's  swimming,"  he  said  to  Planus. 

"Lean  your  whole  weight  on  me,  old  boy — 
don't  be  afraid." 

And  the  worthy  Planus  drew  himself  up, 
showing  off  his  friend  with  the  simple-minded, 
fanatical  pride  of  a  Southern  peasant  carrying 
the  village  saint. 

They  reached  the  Palais-Royal  at  last.  The 
garden  was  full  of  people  who  had  come  to  hear 
the  music.  The  two  friends  quickly  entered  the 
restaurant  so  as  to  escape  the  crowd.  They  in- 
stalled themselves  in  one  of  the  large  saloons  on 
the  first  floor,  from  which  you  can  see  the  green 
trees,  the  promenaders,  and  the  fountain  be- 
tween the  two  squares  of  the  melancholy  par- 
terre. To  Sigismond  it  was  the  ideal  of  luxury. 

"We're  all  right  here,  aren't  we?"  he  re- 
marked to  Risler. 

Risler  seemed  preoccupied,  and  kept  looking 
through  the  window. 

"D'you  remember,  Sigismond ?"  he  said 

after  a  moment. 

The  old  cashier,  absorbed  in  old  memories, 
when  Risler  had  begun  at  the  factory,  replied  : 

"  I  should  rather  think  so  ! — Why  !  the  first 
time  we  dined  together  at  the  Palais-Royal  was 
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in  February  '46,  the  year  in  which  the  planches- 
plates  were  installed  in  the  firm." 

Risler  shook  his  head. 

"Oh  no — I'm  talking  of  three  years  ago. — 
It's  over  there,  opposite,  we  dined  on  that  famous 
night." 

And  he  pointed  to  the  large  windows  of 
Vefour's  saloon,  which  the  setting  sun  was 
illuminating  like  the  lustres  of  a  wedding-dinner. 

"Why!  yes,  so  it  is,"  murmured  Sigismond, 
rather  confused.  What  an  unfortunate  idea  to 
take  his  friend  to  a  place  that  stirred  such  painful 
recollections  ! 

Risler,  not  wishing  to  cast  a  gloom  on  the 
meal,  suddenly  raised  his  glass. 

"  Here's  to  your  health,  my  old  friend." 

He  tried  to  turn  the  conversation.  But  a 
minute  after  he  himself  brought  it  back  to  the 
same  subject,  and  in  a  very  low  voice,  as  if  he 
were  ashamed,  he  asked  Sigismond  : 

"  Have  you  seen  her  ?  " 

"Your  wife? — No,  never." 

"She  didn't  write  again?" 

"No, — not  a  word." 

"But  after  all  you  must  have  news.  W^hat's 
she  done  during  the  last  six  months  ?  Does  she 
live  with  her  parents  ?  " 

"No." 

Risler  turned  pale.  He  hoped  Sidonie  would 
have  returned  to  her  mother,  that  she  would 
have  worked,  like  him,  in  order  to  forget  and 
atone.  He  had  often  thought  that,  according  to 
what  he  heard  about  her  when  he  had  the  right 
to  speak  of  her,  he  would  regulate  his  future  life, 
and  in  some  vague  and  distant  vision  he  some- 
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times  saw  himself  exiled  with  the  Chebes  in 
some  little-known  land  where  nothing  would 
remind  him  of  past  shame.  Certainly,  it  was 
not  a  project,  but  it  lived  in  his  heart  like  a  hope, 
and  that  need  we  all  of  us  feel  to  regain  happi- 
ness. 

"Is  she  in  Paris?"  he  inquired,  after  some 
instants'  reflection. 

"No — she  went  away  three  months  ago.  It 
is  not  known  where  she  went." 

Sigismond  did  not  add  that  she  had  gone  off 
with  her  Cazaboni,  whose  name  she  now  bore; 
that  they  were  visiting  the  provincial  towns 
together;  that  her  mother  was  desolate,  saw  her 
no  more,  and  only  got  news  of  her  through  Delo- 
belle.  Sigismond  did  not  think  it  his  duty  to 
say  anything  about  it. 

Risler,  on  his  part,  did  not  venture  to  ask  any 
more  questions.  He  simply  said  in  a  suppressed 
voice  : 

"I  have  a  sore  heart,  old  man. — If  you 
knew — 

"Well, — where  shall  we  go?"  asked  Planus, 
as  they  left  the  restaurant. 

"Where  you  like." 

Hard  by  there  was  a  cafe  chantant  on  a  first 
floor  in  the  Rue  Montpensier,  where  a  number 
of  people  were  crowding  in. 

"Let's  go  up,"  suggested  Planus,  who  wanted 
at  any  price  to  dissipate  his  friend's  melancholy. 
— "The  beer  is  excellent." 

Risler  let  himself  be  persuaded ;  he  had  drunk 
no  beer  for  six  months. 

It  was  an  old  restaurant  transformed  into  a 
concert-room.  Although  it  was  still  early  the 
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place  was  crammed  full.  Our  friends  had  much 
difficulty  in  finding  seats  behind  a  column,  from 
which  they  could  only  see  half  the  stage,  which 
was  then  occupied  by  a  superb  gentleman  in 
black  dress  and  yellow  gloves,  curled,  waxed, 
pomaded,  who  sung  with  a  strident  voice  : 

"  Mes  beaux  lions  aux  crins  dores 
Du  sang  des  troupeaux  alteres, 
Halte-la  !  je  fais  sentinello  !  " 

Perfectly  indifferent  to  that  class  of  heroism, 
Risler  and  Sigismond  sipped  their  beer  without 
paying  much  attention  to  the  music,  when,  the 
song  being  over,  amid  the  applause  old  Planus 
uttered  an  exclamation. 

"Well!  that's  funny — you'd  think — but,  yes, 
I  am  not  mistaken. — It's  he,  it's  Delobelle  !  " 

It  was  in  truth  the  illustrious  comedian  whom 
he  had  just  discovered  in  the  first  row  near  the 
stage.  His  whitening  head  appeared  three- 
quarter  face.  He  was  carelessly  leaning  against 
a  column,  hat  in  hand,  in  the  full  dress  of  first 
nights  :  dazzling  linen,  locks  curled,  a  black  suit 
relieved  by  a  camellia  in  the  buttonhole  like  a 
decoration.  He  now  and  then  looked  at  the 
audience  with  an  altogether  superior  air ;  but  he 
turned  most  often  towards  the  stage  with  in- 
gratiating grimaces,  little  smiles  of  encourage- 
ment, simulated  applause,  addressed  to  some- 
body whom  old  Planus  could  not  see  from  his 
seat. 

There  was  nothing  very  extraordinary  in  the 
presence  of  the  illustrious  Delobelle  at  a  cafe- 
concert,  as  he  spent  all  his  nights  out  of  the 
house ;  yet  the  old  cashier  had  a  vague  presenti- 
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ment,  especially  when  he  saw  in  the  same  row  of 
the  audience  a  blue  cap  and  eyes  of  steel.  It 
was  Mme.  Dobson,  the  sentimental  singing- 
teacher.  In  the  smoke  of  the  pipes  and  the  con- 
fusion of  the  crowd  those  two  physiognomies 
near  one  another  had  on  Sigismond  the  effect  of 
two  apparitions  such  as  the  coincidences  of  a 
nightmare  evoke.  He  was  afraid  for  his  friend, 
without  knowing  precisely  why ;  and  immedi- 
ately the  idea  came  to  him  to  get  him  away. 

".Let's  be  off,  Risler — we're  dying  of  heat 
here." 

Just  as  they  were  rising,  the  band,  composed 
of  a  piano  and  a  few  violins,  began  a  bizarre 
ritornello.  There  was  a  movement  of  curiosity 
in  the  hall.  There  were  cries  of:  "Hush! — 
Hush  !— Sit  down  !  " 

They  were  obliged  to  resume  their  seats. 
Moreover,  Risler  began  to  be  worried. 

"I  know  that  tune,"  he  said  to  himself. 
"Where  have  I  heard  it?" 

A  thunder  of  applause  and  an  exclamation 
from  Planus  caused  him  to  raise  his  eyes. 

"Come  on,  come  on — let's  go  out,"  said  the 
cashier,  trying  to  draw  him  outside. 

It  was,  however,  too  late.  Risler  had  already 
seen  his  wife  come  forward  to  the  footlights  and 
bow  to  the  public  with  the  smiles  of  a  dancer. 

She  was  in  a  white  dress  as  on  the  night  of 
the  ball ;  but  there  was  now  less  richness  in  the 
dress  and  a  shocking  easy-goingness.  Her  dress 
hardly  hung  on  her  shoulders,  her  hair  rolled 
back  in  a  blond  mist  over  her  eyes,  and  round 
her  neck  a  clasp  of  pearls,  too  big  to  be  genuine, 
displayed  themselves  like  a  shop  window.  Delo- 
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belle  was  right;  it  was  the  Bohemian  life  she 
wanted.  Her  beauty  had  gained  by  it  a  certain 
careless  expression  which  characterised  it,  made 
her  a  clear  type  of  the  emancipated  woman, 
exposed  to  all  hazards  and  descending  step  by 
step  to  the  deepest  circle  of  the  Parisian  hell, 
without  anything  on  earth  being  strong  enough 
to  restore  her  to  pure  air  and  to  light. 

And  how  she  seemed  at  ease  in  her  Bohemian- 
ism  !  With  what  aplomb  she  advanced  on  the 
stage  !  Ah  !  if  she  could  have  seen  the  desperate, 
terrible  gaze  fixed  on  her  dowrn  there  in  the  hall, 
ambushed  behind  a  column,  her  smile  would  not 
have  worn  that  shameless  placidity,  her  voice 
would  not  have  found  those  coaxing,  languorous 
inflections  in  which  to  warble  the  only  song 
Mme.  Dobson  had  ever  been  able  to  teach  her  : 

"  Pauv'  pitit  mam'zelle  Zizi,1 
C'est  1'amou,  1'amou  qui  tourne 
La  tete  k  li." 

Risler  had  got  up,  in  spite  of  Planus's  efforts. 
"Sit  down— sit  down,"  people  shouted. 
The  unhappy  man  heard  nothing.     He  was 
staring  at  his  wife. 

"  C'est  1'amou,  1'amou  qui  tourne 
La  tete  a  li," 

repeated  Sidonie  in  mincing  tones. 

For  a  minute  he  asked  himself  if  he  would 
not  jump  on  the  stage  and  kill  everybody.  Red 

1  "  Poor  little  Mam'zelle  Zizi, 
It's  love,  love  that  is  turning 
Her  head." 
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gleams  passed  before  his  eyes,  and  a  blinding 
fury.  Then  suddenly  shame  and  disgust  over- 
came him,  and  he  rushed  out,  upsetting  chairs 
and  tables,  pursued  by  the  frightened  bewilder- 
ment and  the  curses  of  all  those  scandalised 
bourgeois. 


CHAPTER    VI 

SIDONIE'S  VENGEANCE 

NEVER  during  the  twenty  years  he  had  lived 
at  Montrouge  had  Sigismond  Planus  come  in 
so  late  without  informing  his  sister.  So  Mile. 
Planus  was  in  great  anxiety. 

At  last,  about  eleven,  there  was  a  ring.  It 
was  Sigismond,  but  he  did  not  return  alone.  A 
tall,  bent  old  man  followed,  who  on  entering 
said  "Good-day"  in  a  slow  voice.  Then  only 
did  Mile.  Planus  recognise  Risler  senior;  she 
could  hardly  restrain  a  cry  of  pity,  but  as  the 
two  men  were  dumb  she  understood  she  must  be 
silent. 

"Mile.  Planus,  my  sister,  you  will  put  white 
linen  on  my  bed.  Our  friend  Risler  does  us  the 
honour  of  sleeping  with  us  to-night." 

On  leaving  the  cafe-concert  Sidonie's  husband 
had  at  first  had  a  moment  of  fearful  excitement. 
He  leant  on  Planus's  arm  with  his  whole  body 
drooping.  At  that  time  there  was  no  more 
question  about  looking  for  the  letter  and  parcel 
at  Montrouge. 

"Leave  me — I  want  to  be  alone,"  he  said  to 
Sigismond. 

But  the  latter  took  good  care  not  to  leave  him 
thus  to  his  despair.  Without  Risler  perceiving 
it,  he  drew  him  away  from  the  factory,  and  his 
heart  telling  the  old  cashier  what  he  ought  to 
say  to  his  friend,  he  had  talked  about  nothing 
272 
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to  him  during  the  whole  journey  except  Frantz, 
his  little  Frantz  whom  he  loved  so  much. 

"That,  yes,  that  was  affection,  true,  sure. — 
No  treason  to  fear  from  hearts  like  that !  " 

They  had  reached  Montsouris,  and  it  is  only 
a  step  from  there  to  Montrouge.  Once  there 
Planus  had  no  great  trouble  to  bring  his  friend 
home.  He  rightly  thought  that  the  quiet,  the 
sight  of  a  fraternal  friendship,  peaceful  and 
devoted,  w7ould  inspire  in  the  unhappy  man's 
heart  a  sort  of  foretaste  of  the  happiness  await- 
ing him  with  his  brother  Frantz.  And  indeed 
they  had  hardly  entered  when  the  charm  of  the 
small  house  was  already  working. 

"Yes,  yes,  you're  right,  old  fellow,"  said 
Risler,  "I  must  not  think  of  that  woman.  She's 
dead  to  me  now.  I  have  only  my  little  Frantz 
in  the  world. — I  don't  know  yet  w-hether  I'll  get 
him  to  return,  or  I'll  go  out  to  him;  what  is  sure 
is  that  we  shall  stop  together. — I  who  desired  so 
much  to  have  a  son.  There  he  is,  my  own  son. 
I  don't  want  any  other.  When  I  think  that  for 
a  moment  I  thought  of  dying. — Nonsense  ! 
She'd  be  too  happy  at  it !  I  want  to  live,  live 
with  my  Frantz,  and  only  for  him." 

"Bravo!"  cried  Sigismond,  "that's  how  I 
wanted  to  see  you  !  " 

Risler  smiled  vaguely.  He  saw  himself  already 
installed  with  Frantz  in  a  quiet  little  house  like 
that. 

"Come  to  bed,"  said  his  friend  triumphantly. 

-"We'll  show  you  your  room." 

The  room  was  on  the  ground  floor,  a  large 
room  simply  but  neatly  furnished  with  cotton 
curtains  at  the  window,  and  small  squares  of 
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carpet  under  the  chairs  on  the  shining  floor. 
Mme.  Fromont  mere  herself  would  have  had 
nothing  to  say  against  the  orderliness  of  it. 

Old  Planus  looked  proudly  round  him. 

"You  see,  Risler. — There's  all  you  want.-— 
Besides,  if  you  miss  anything,  the  keys  are  in 
all  the  furniture. — You've  only  to  open. — And 
look  what  a  beautiful  view  one  has  from  here.- — 
It's  a  bit  dark  just  now;  but  to-morrow  morning 
when  you  awake  you'll  see  it's  magnificent." 

He  opened  the  window.  Big  drops  of  rain 
were  beginning  to  fall,  and  flashes  of  lightning 
rending  the  darkness  showed  the  long  silent  line 
of  the  ramparts  stretching  away  in  the  distance 
with  telegraph  posts  at  intervals  or  the  dark  door- 
way of  a  casemate.  Now  and  again  the  step  of 
a  patrol  going  the  rounds,  the  rattle  of  a  rifle 
or  sabre  reminded  you  that  you  were  within  the 
zone  of  the  fortifications. 

"And  now  good-night. — Sleep  well !  " 

But  as  the  old  cashier  was  going  to  leave,  his 
friend  called  out : 

"Sigismond  !  " 

"Here,"   said   the   worthy   man,    and   waited. 

Risler  blushed  slightly,  and  moved  his  lips  as 
if  about  to  speak;  then,  making  a  great  effort  at 
self-control,  he  said  : 

"No,  no — nothing.    Good-night,  old  man." 

In  the  dining-room  the  brother  and  sister 
talked  a  long  time  in  whispers.  Planus  related 
the  terrible  event  of  the  evening,  the  meeting 
with  Sidonie.  At  last  when  they  had  locked  the 
garden  gate,  Mile.  Planus  went  up  to  her  room, 
and  Sigismond  installed  himself  in  a  closet 
adjoining. 
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About  the  middle  of  the  night  the  cashier 
woke  up  with  a  start;  his  sister  was  calling  him 
in  great  alarm  : 

'M.  Planus,  my  brother  !  " 

'Well?" 

1  Did  you  hear  ?  " 

'No— what?" 

'  Oh  !  it  was  fearful.  Something  like  a  sigh,  but 
so  loud,  so  sad.  It  came  from  the  room  beneath." 

They  listened.  Outside  the  rain  fell  in 
torrents,  with  the  rustle  of  leaves  which  gives 
the  country  so  complete  an  impression  of  extent 
and  isolation. 

"It's  the  wind,"  said  Planus. 

"No,  I'm  sure  not.    Hush  !     Listen  !  " 

Amid  the  tumult  of  the  storm  a  cry  rose  up 
like  a  sob  : 

"Frantz  !  Frantz  !  " 

It  was  sinister,  piteous.  A  kind  of  super- 
stitious terror  suddenly  seized  Mile.  Planus. 

"I'm  frightened,"  she  said.  "Suppose  you 
go  and  see." 

"No,  no,  leave  him  alone.  lie's  thinking  of 
his  brother.  Poor  chap  !  It's  just  the  thought 
to  do  him  good." 

And  the  old  cashier  fell  asleep  again. 

Next  morning  he  was  awakened  as  usual  by 
the  reveille  sounding  from  the  forts.  Mile. 
Planus,  already  up,  was  feeding  her  fowls.  When 
she  saw  Sigismond  she  came  to  him  rather 
agitated. 

"  It's  very  singular,"  she  said.  "  I  don't  hear  M. 
Risler  moving.  Yet  his  window  is  wide  open." 

Sigismond,  much  astonished,  knocked  at  his 
friend's  door. 
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"Risler!  Risler  !  " 

He  then  called  out  rather  uneasily  : 

"Risler,  are  you  there?     Are  you  asleep?" 

There  was  no  answer.  He  opened  the  door. 
The  room  was  chilly.  Clearly  the  outside 
damp  had  come  in  all  night  through  the  bedroom 
window.  When  he  glanced  at  the  bed  Planus 
thought,  "Why!  he  never  went  to  bed."  And 
indeed  the  counterpane  was  untouched,  and 
every  detail  of  the  room  revealed  a  vigil  full  of 
agitation — the  still  smoking  lamp  which  had  not 
been  put  out,  the  water-bottle  emptied  in  a  fever 
of  sleeplessness ;  but  what  really  frightened  the 
cashier  was  to  find  the  drawer  wide  open  in 
which  he  had  carefully  put  the  letter  and  parcel 
entrusted  him  by  his  friend. 

The  letter  was  no  longer  there.  The  open 
packet  left  on  the  table  contained  a  photograph, 
the  portrait  of  Sidonie  at  fifteen.  Risler  had 
kept  it  as  a  memento,  not  of  his  wife,  but  of 
"the  little  Chebe." 

Sigismond  was  dismayed. 

"It's  my  fault,"  he  said  to  himself.  "I  ought 
to  have  taken  away  the  keys.  But  who  would 
have  fancied  he  was  still  thinking  of  her  ?  He 
swore  to  me  over  and  over  again  that  the  woman 
no  longer  existed  for  him." 

At  that  moment  Mile.  Planus  came  in  dis- 
tractedly- 

"M.  Risler  has  gone  !  "  she  said. 

"  Gone  ?  Then  the  garden  gate  was  not 
locked  ?  " 

"He  went  over  the  wall.  You  can  see  the 
marks." 

They  looked  at  each  other  with  horror. 
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Planus  thought:   "It's  the  letter." 

As  soon  as  he  was  dressed  he  hurried  out. 

Risler's  footsteps  were  visible  on  the  rain- 
soaked  ground  up  to  the  gate  of  the  small 
garden.  He  must  have  left  before  dawjn,  since 
the  vegetable  beds  and  the  flower-borders  were 
trampled  by  deep  footmarks  separated  by  long 
strides ;  the  wrall  at  the  bottom  was  scratched, 
and  some  of  the  plaster  was  knocked  away  at 
the  top. 

The  brother  and  sister  went  out  on  to  the 
circular  way.  It  became  impossible  to  follow 
the  footmarks.  But  evidently  Risler  had  gone 
towards  the  Orleans  road. 

"After  all,"  ventured  Mile.  Planus,  "are  we 
right  to  worry  ?  Perhaps  he's  simply  gone  to 
the  factory." 

Sigismond  shook  his  head.  Ah  !  if  he  had 
said  all  he  thought. 

"You  had  better  go  in,  sister,"  he  remarked; 
"I  will  see." 

He  was  hastening  along  on  the  circular  road 
when  he  suddenly  stopped.  At  the  foot  of  the 
glacis,  in  front  of  a  small  square  building,  on 
the  rough  plaster  of  which  was  inscribed  in 
black,  "City  of  Paris,  Entrance  to  the 
Quarries,"  he  had  caught  sight  of  a  crowd, 
soldiers'  and  custom-house  officers'  uniforms 
blending  with  the  loose  soiled  blouses  of  loafers. 
The  old  man  instinctively  approached.  Under 
a  round  postern  protected  with  iron  bars  a 
custom-house  officer  seated  on  the  stone  steps 
was  speaking  w-ith  much  gesticulation. 

"He  was  here  where  I  am,"  said  he.  "He 
hanged  himself  seated,  bearing  on  the  rope 
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with  all  his  weight- — like  this !  He'd  surely 
made  up  his  mind  to  kill  himself,  because  a 
razor  was  found  in  his  pocket  which  he'd  have 
used  if  the  rope  had  broken." 

A  vcyce  in  the  crowd  said,  "  Poor  devil !  " 
Then  another  voice,  trembling  and  half  suffo- 
cated with  emotion,  asked  timidly  : 

"Are  you  quite  sure  he's  dead?" 

Every  one  looked  at  Planus  and  began  to 
laugh. 

"There's  an  old  disbeliever!"  cried  the 
custom-house  officer.  "  I  tell  you  he  was  quite 
blue  this  morning  when  we  unfastened  him  to 
carry  him  to  the  chasseurs'  barracks." 

The  barracks  were  not  far  off,  but  Sigismond 
had  great  trouble  to  drag  himself  there.  It  was 
in  vain  he  told  himself  suicides  were  not  rare 
in  Paris,  that  not  a  day  passed  without  some 
corpse  being  picked  up  by  the  fortification — 
nothing  could  remove  his  fearful  presentiment. 

"Ah!  you  come  about  the  man  that  hanged 
himself,"  said  the  quartermaster  at  the  barracks 
gate.  "Look!  he's  in  there." 

They  had  laid  out  the  body  on  a  trestle  in  a 
•kind  of  coach-house.  A  cavalry  cloak  covered 
it  entirely  and  hung  around  like  a  shroud.  A 
group  of  officers  and  some  soldiers  looked  on 
from  a  distance,  speaking  in  a  low  voice  as  in 
a  church ;  and  on  the  sill  of  a  high  window  an 
assistant  surgeon  \vas  writing  the  death  certifi- 
cate. Sigismond  addressed  him. 

"I  should  like  very  much  to  see  him,"  he  said 
softly. 

"Look!" 

He  went  up  to  the  trestle,  hesitated  a  moment, 
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and  then,  plucking  courage,  uncovered  a 
swollen  face  and  a  tall  form  motionless  in  its 
rain-soddened  garments. 

"She  has  ended,  then,  by  killing  you,  old 
comrade,"  muttered  Planus;  and  he  fell  on  his 
knees  sobbing. 

The  officers  had  approached  curiously  to  gaze 
at  the  uncovered  corpse. 

"See,  surgeon,"  said  one  of  them,  "he  has 
his  hand  shut  as  if  he  were  clasping  some- 
thing !  " 

"That's  so,"  said  the  surgeon,  advancing. 
"  It  happens  sometimes  in  the  last  convulsions. 
You  remember  at  Solferino  ?  Commander 
Bordy  held  his  granddaughter's  miniature  like 
that.  We  had  a  lot  of  trouble  to  get  it  from 
him." 

As  he  spoke  he  tried  to  open  the  poor  hand 
clenched  in  death. 

"Ah  !  "  said  he,  "it's  a  letter  he  was  holding 
so  tightly." 

He  was  about  to  read  it,  but  one  of  the  officers 
took  it  from  him  and  handed  it  to  Sigismond, 
who  was  still  kneeling. 

"Look,  sir!  It's  perhaps  a  last  wish  to  be 
fulfilled." 

Sigismond  got  up.  As  the  place  was  dark  he 
tottered  to  the  window-  and  read  with  tear- 
dimmed  eyes  : 

"Yes,  yes,  I  love  you,  I  love  you — more  than 
ever,  and  for  ever — what  avails  it  to  struggle  ? 
Our  crime  is  stronger  than  ourselves — after  all, 
is  it  indeed  a  crime — 

It  was  the  letter  Frantz  had  written  his  sister- 
in-law  a  year  since,  which  Sidonie  had  sent  her 
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husband  the  day  after  the  scene  between  them, 
to  avenge  herself  on  him  and  his  brother  at  the 
same  time. 

Risler  might  have  survived  his  wife's 
treachery ;  but  his  brother's  had  at  once  slain 
him. 

When  Sigismond  understood  it  all,  he  was 
overwhelmed.  He  stood  with  the  letter  in  his 
hand  gazing  mechanically  before  him  through 
the  wide-open  window. 

Six  o'clock  struck.  In  the  distance  far  above 
Paris  rose  a  mist  fringed  at  the  edge  with  red 
and  black  like  a  cloud  hanging  over  a  battle- 
field. Gradually  steeples,  white  facades,  a 
golden  cupola  emerged,  in  the  splendour  of 
dawn.  Then  in  the  direction  of  the  wind  the 
thousand  factory  chimneys,  towering  above  this 
mass  of  clustered  roofs,  began  all  together  to 
belch  their  panting  vapour. — Life  was  begin- 
ning again.— Onward,  Machine  !  And  so  much 
the  worse  for  him  who  remains  behind  ! 

Then  old  Planus  made  a  movement  of  terrible 
indignation. 

"Ah  !  you  trull  ! — you  trull  !  "  he  cried,  bran- 
dishing his  fist;  and  nobody  could  tell  whether 
he  was  speaking  of  the  woman  or  the  city. 
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